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Field-ready: TheTHES 
interviews three very 
different but equally 
combative figures in the news 
this week: I. G. PATEL, new 
director of the London School 
of Economics: CURTIS 
ROOSEVELT, new 
principal of Dartington 
Co 1 lege of A rt s; ana 
American novelist 
NORMAN MAILER, in 
London to promote his new 
book (pages 1 0 and 1 1 ) 

The idea of production v. the 
ideal of livelihood? Timothy 
O'Riordan considers the 
coming of the fourth 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
REVOLUTION and theroJe 
of Green politics within the 
established party system 
(page 13) 

Theory and a clear sense of 
historical process can, Marcia 
Pointon argues, link Florence 
and the Medicis to the Arts 
Council and the GLC. ART 
HISTORY is no longer a 
closeted activity, redolent of 
connoisseurship. On the 
contrary, ithas all the marks 
of educational “relevance" 

(page 15) 



Nothing surer. th6 rich get 


ncner ana cne poor , , ./ re t 

Willmott reviews R. E. Pahl's 
new study of the DIVISION 
OF LABOUR, its history as a 
social process and its 
contemporary impact (page 
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Don’s Diary (David Stewart- 
David) 4 
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Some may argue that two weeks after 
the Brighton bomb is nn inauspicious 
lime to taJk about closer cooperation 
between north and south in Ireland, 
even if the subject is the comparatively 
neutral territory of higher education. 
Olliers more sober and wise will argue 
that North-South: East-West. Profes- 
sor Gareth Williams' report on co- 
operation and complementarity in Ir- 
ish higher education for the Northern 
Ireland Economic Council and the 
Irish Republic's Natiomil Economic 
and Social Council, could not have 
become public at a more provident 
moment. 

For it is in the nftermath of atrocities 
like that nt Brighton that the need to 
build a more positive partnership be- 
tween the two parts of Ireianu and 
between Ireland and Britain makes the 
greatest moral demands on us. Emo- 
tionally we may recoil from any moves 
that enn however unfairly be inter- 
preted ns appeasement of terror, but 
intellectually our conviction of the 
need to work even harder to build this 
new partnership as the only alternative 
to a partnership of terror must be 
reinforced. History and geography 
have bound Ireland and Britain, and 
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The Irish dimension 

H two weeks after which actual cooperation can be built, reason (Kith time 


I have bound Ireland ami Britain, and 
Protestants and Catholics in Ireland, in 
nn enduring relationship. The only real 
choice is whether this relationship wifi 
be characterized by a vicious balance 
of terrorism and bigotry or by the 
"cooperation and complementarity" 
of Professor Williams' report. 

So the most important, and most 
hopeful, feature of North-South: East- 
West is that it exists at all. At a time 
when relations between the two parts 
of Ireland are dominated by immobil- 
ity on one side, nihilism on the other, 
and despair on both, the fact that 
of octal agencies in ulster tad the 
republic have come together to com- 
mission a joint report is highly en- 
couraging. But this substantial report 
of more than 150 pages is more than 
u hopeful symbol of cross-border co- 
operation;. it provides the detailed in- 
formation and informed analysis on 


The report discusses the predica- 
ments and possibilities of Irish higher 
education from an entirely pragmatic 
perspective. Two comparatively small 
systems of higher education very much 
influenced by two larger systems, one 
close at hand in Britain and the other 
further away hut massively magnetic in 
the United States. Two systems that 
were created half a century ago when 
Ireland was divided hy an artificial 
border into two new states hut which 
were originally conceived as one sys- 
tem. We should not forget how much 
effort was devoted by pre-partition 
politicians and administrators to orga- 
nizing a coherent Irish university sys- 
tem, an enterprise which because of 
the political and religious sensitivity 
which surrounded it received far more 
attention than the organization of the 
much larger British system. 

So for a mixture of reasons the scope 
for complementarity and the need lor 
cooperation are both especially signifi- 
cant in Irish higher education. The 
comparatively small size of both the 
northern and southern systems rein- 
forces the case for sensible rationaliza- 
tion in both economic and academic 
terms. The scope for such rationaliza- 
tion is significantly increased and made 
more positive if less emphasis is placed 
on the constraints imposed by the 
border. 

North-South: East-West also looks at 
the barriers that have grown up be- 
tween the two Irish systems since 
partition. One important barrier is the 
gap between southern Irish entry stan- 
dards which are close to the Scottish 
pattern, and entry standards in North- 
ern Ireland which have come to be 
increasingly dominated by A levels on 
the English model. Professor Williams 
recommends that Queen's University 
in Belfast should maintain it four-year 
courses to encourage the attendance of 
students from the republic, and that the 
new University of Ulster should retain 
its foundation courses for the same 


reason (both timely reminders to a 
cost-conscious and angloccnlric Uni- 
versity Grants Committee). 

More specifically the Williams re- 
port draws attention to two areas 
where the barriers of the border could 
and should be progressively disman- 
tled - distance learning and Ireland's 
north west. On the first it recommends 
that the Open University should be 
allowed to recruit students in the 
republic on the same terms as in 
Britain and Northern Ireland. On the 
second it argues that the case for 
cross-border cooperation is especially 
strong in the north-west where parti- 
tion has cut off Londonderry from its 
natural hinterland in Donegal to the 
detriment of both. 

It was this more than anything else 
that killed off the old New University 
of Ulster. NUU walked away from the 
problem of the north west by scaling 
down its Magee operation to not much 
more than nn outpost. The successor 
University of Ulster is busy reversing 
this policy and building Magee up 
again, which makes good academic 
sense for the reasons given in the 
Williams report and also good political 
sense because it gives comfort to the 
moderate Social Democratic and 
Labour Party in Derry. 

But perhaps the most imaginative 

f roposal made in the report is for an 
rish academic foundation with the 
help maybe of the Royal Irish 
Academy. This foundation would 
stimulate research, postgraduate study 
■and academic contacts throughout Ire- 
land. It would also be especially con- 
cerned to encourage broadly based 
developments in Irish cultural and 


Labour’s Green Paper? 

louse of Commons hard to even the 5mm < 


historical studies. A century ago Par- 
nell provoked a scandal by claiming 
that It ytas impossible to fix the 
boundary of the march of a nation. His 
nation was defined in terms of power 
and politics and its boundaries are still 
murderously contested. But a nation 
defined in gentler contours of culture- 
on such a nntion no boundary can he 
set. 
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its full advantage. Inevitably many 
Opposition MPs will want to concen- 
trate less on the future than on the 
recent post, and in particular to pin the 
responsibility for the demoralization 
that is such a damaging phenomenon 
m universities, polytechnics and col- 
leges today on the cuts ordered by the 
Government. 3 ■ 

, temptation is easy to under- 
stand. The Government has been 
rather successful: in deflecting the re- 
sponsibility it must bear for Hie dam- 
age caused by its unnecessary cuts. 
“° n,e .°{. ,he vichms hnve behaved as if 
they believed the cuts were an act of 
God, some inevitable retribution for 
the. Robbins bonanza. Others have 
behaved as if they believed the cuts 
would go away if only the University 
Grants Committee were more repre- 

m!!l a &t.?ll C K n|a I ori ‘ y lhat *** been . 

by *9** has acted In 
lh<S best phansee tradition. As a result 
has got off much too 
lightly ^Today some MPs will.be trying 


tot thTS u | j , especially on broader access. 
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. nwiil JU 3 WU 1 1 3 lurin- 

SWlS re u Cn u aper - To somc degree 
oir Keith s hands are tied because the 
Green Paper Is not yet published.. So 
he can hardly prejudge what it will 
contain this . afternoon. Mr Giles 
Radice, Labour's spokesman, is under 
no such restraint. 

The other danger is that if too much 
emphasis is placed on Labour's record 
in defending highw education against 
tne cuts. Labour may be manoeuvred 
into an essentially conservative posi- 
tion as the defender of the pre-1979 
status quo. Mr Neil Kinnock when he 
was the party’s education spokesman 
was always careful to avoid that pitfall. 
He suggested and Mr Radice has 
: floated the idea of a contract 
. between higher education and the next 
Labour Government: the latter will 
' r W-towt of) the Cuts if the former 
win agree to adopt progressive policies 


Uon of the welfare state but not 
become the prisoner of the special 
interests that has grown up around it. 
The best way that Mr Radice can strike 
that balance in his speech is to praise 
the National Advisory Body advice 
loudly and the UGC advice faintly, to 
have a lot lo ssy about broader access 
and continuing education while not 
ignoring the emerging themes of quali- 
ty and industrial relevance on which 
r Government so heavily 

rehes. He has an opportunity to show 
that Labour is not just the party of 
higher education, its defender against 
demoralizing cuts, but the party for 
higher education, the advocate of 
and improved opportunities 
for ordinary people that wilfhelp make 

Britain . not . finlu a • mn.. _L.li; j 


The inspectorate s assessment of sderf- 
Ce jn noJy technics would no doubt lie 
caUecf jn evidence by all sides In the 
^rent.slebate on the merits of nub- 
fchlng HMI reports.. One set otcrilics, 
.In (he institutions, would claim : it is 
open to misrepresentation in. the brass. 1 
Another, apparently based in the Con- 
servative Party„wbMld say It, provides a’ 
hostage; to fortune for the authorities 
in it? implications for resources 
,. Y ?* ll ?e report surely demonstrates 
dll. that is best in tjic current system. 
There an? passages which could tie 
■taken, as a waiting on the direction of 
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One of the more surprising sights to 
be seen In the summer on television 
was that of Lord Montagu keepbe 
the score in a competition so m Indies 
and banal that I cannot even remem- 
ber what It was about. It may be that 
before I switched on he had said 
something more interesting but I 
doubt it; nobody seemed to pay him 
the slightest attention and there h no 
reason why they should. 

What made It so odd was that Lord 
Montagu is now the chairman of oik 
of the more important new bodies 
thrown up by this arrogant govern- 
ment. That is the Historic Buildings 
and Monuments Commission, 
known almost Immediately after Its 
birth as the Heritage Commission 
and Incorporating all sorts of earlier 
bodies determined to preserve the 
best of the past, like the Ancient 
Monuments Board, the Historic 
Buildings Council and virtually 
everything except the Royal Commis- 
sion on Historical Monuments. And 
since conservation is one of the reiafln- 
ly few success stories of our time It most 
occupy a central place in our public 
afTalrs. 

Lord Montagu took me Into the 
House of Lords on the only occasion I 
have visited that noble baildhiB. ! 
had been attending some meeting ins 
big committee room, which must 
have . had something lo do rift 
conservation or I would hardly have 
been there. 

At the end of the meeting Lord 
Montagu took me Into the House and 
then into a bar, full of noble people 
drinking and looking very much al 
home os they did so. f was lold that It 
was much more civilized than the bar 
at the House of Commons and (bat 
the rate of drunkenness was notice- 
ably less in the House of Lords m 
that noblemen drank much more 
quietly than commoners and only 


Ileal drinking, me ancient reniaw. 
I believe, weighed all questions hw* 

- once when drunk and once when 
sober - to get a balanced view, 

I wanted of course lo see the 
architecture because the House or 
Lords is probably Pugin’s besl sur« 
vivlng masterpiece. The House £ 
Commons was bombed during ^ 
war and restored very ably by bira 
Gilbert Scott, but without the acra 
of fabulous decoration that Pugl 
drew out in his boat In the Norm pp. 
before going mad and dying alter a 
spell in Bedlam. 

What did surprise me was lb« 
standard of speaking - in a *07 
ordinary debate on a quite 
markable afternoon. Lord Vauej 
was speaking as I went in. as effects* 
as ever. What a loss he Is; I meth^ 
few times on discussion programmes 
on the BBC, always lively 
and much more consistent than tw 
political record would lead you 
expect. Another was Lord SandiWO' 
What was noticeable was the 
staking preparation that 
obviously been put Into Hie 

- a notable contrast with some oflw 
speeches made In the House of 
mons. Televising the House of wp 
can only be for the good. 

. One hundred and fifty years 
Its first destruction, the Ho^« . 
Lords has now been brilUanUy 
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UGC to change 
funding formula 
for universities 


by Ngaio Crequer 
Student number targets and the way 
tiity are tied to the distribution of 
resources are to come under dose 
scrutiny by the University Grants 
Commit tee. The review is part of 
march for a new formula the com- 
mittee is drawing up to enable more 
setative allocation of money among 
Diversities. 

The plan is that instead of the 
current unit of resource (spending per 
student) there will be a unit of teaching 
npenditure. The rest of the money 
would then be available for research. 
Despite the rise in student numbers 
Ik UGC would be unlikely to make 
sore than minor amendments to the 
overall targets although somc institu- 
tions might see their figures revised 
dromvards. 

Sr Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, chnir- 
miD of the UGC said: “This is the kind 
of genuine review that you do every 
to years or so.” 

Atommittee chaired by UGC mcm- 
. (jer Professor Brian Gowcntock, pro- 
of chemistry at Heriot-Wutt 
waversity is to examine the question 
hmw research and teaching costs can 
« added. He will confine his inquiry 
to (UHi clinical science. The clinical 
ideweiand the arts will be looked nt 
iwch later. 

Mr Maurice Shock, Professor Gcof- 
my Sima. Professor Michael Thomp- 
sa and Professor Mark Richmond, 
chancellors respectively of Leices- 



ter, Sheffield, East Anglia and Man- 
chester universities will serve on the 
committee, along with representatives 
from the research councils. 

Early next year the UGC will ask 
universities* for their research plans in 
non clincial sciences and begin to work 
out new methods of allocation. Other 
subjects may not be treated in this way 
for at least a year. 

But, in a letter to universities this 
week the UGC has said that the 
recurrent grant for 1985/86 is based on 
the student targets laid down in 1981, 
apart from minor modifications. 

The provisional total recurrent 
grant, including support for "new 
blood" and information technology 
programmes is £l,316m. This Is sub- 
ject to review in the current Public 
Expenditure Survey. 

The UGC says this is an increase of 
3.5 per cent over the 1984/85 grant but 
the Government seems to be assuming 
a 4 per cent increase in expenditure on 
pay und other items and the universi- 
ties should budget accordingly. The 
grant is 0.79 per cent below inflation, 
says, the UGC. 

The committee has also withheld 
£13(un. Some 1125m has been kept back 
“because the committee already fore- 
sees a variety of activities for which a 
special distribution of resources next 
year might become necessary." One 
example may be the need to provide 
redundancy compensation if any 
architecture departments are dosed. 

£84m has been withheld for rates 
demands, £18m for recurring capital 
costs, £4m for “new blood’ r and IT 
programmes, and £5m (not £4m as 
stated in the letter) for overseas stu- 
dents awnrds, maintenance of new 
buildings and support of the Universi- 
ties Statistical Record. 

The letter also refers to the state- 
ment in February by the Engineering 
Council that funds for engineering 
departments should be earmarked. 
The UGC accepts that engineering is 
underfunded but is against ear- 
marking. 

Some of these issues were raised by 
vice chancellors on Monday when a 
small delegation met Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Sdence, Mr Peter Brooke, minister for 
higher education, and Mr David Han- 
cock, permanent secretary Bt the De- 
partment of Education and Sdence. 

The vice chancellors said they were 




“acutely concerned about serious and 
continuing erosion . of recurrent 
grants.” They were particularly dls- 


recurrent 


eter Scotton 
thecareer of 
hard Hoggart,! 1 


turbed that no additional funds would 
be provided to maintain parity with the 
National Health Service after the cli- 
nical academic salaries award. 

They needed an assurance of. level 
funding, and more money was neces- 
sary to produce graduates in expand- 
ing high technology ^ 6 . 
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Balloons, each one representing a child, go up as lecturers and students of the University of London Institute 
of Education and their children protest at the proposed closure of their nursery. A final decision was being 
taken by the Committee of Management yesterday. 


Race for IT funds under way 

by Jon Turney ary offices in Milton Keynes, while the The Salford group also hopes the 

Science Correspondent Salford enterprise has plenty of space Government will cover 75 per cent of 


A race between two groups courting 
funds and potential students for new 
information technology institutes got 
properly under way this week. The two 
contenders, a group of companies 
brought together by Sir Henry Chilver, 
vice chancellor of the Cranfield Insti- 
tute of Technology, nnd & group led by 
Suliord Univcisity und the National 
Computing Centre arc seeking diffe- 
rent mixes of private and public 
money, but their nlras are essentially 
similar. 

Sir Henry Chilver’s initiative, 
announced in outline on Wednesday, 
is Intended to create a private sector 
Institute of Information Technology In 
Milton Keynes, building up to cater for 
800 undergraduates by 1990, as well as 
500 postgraduates and a large intake 
on short courses. Salford and the NCC 
plan a 1,000-strong undergraduate In- 
stitute, with a further 250 students on 
conversion courses. 

Both groups want to open for busi- 


ary offices in Milton Keynes, while the 
Salford enterprise has plenty of space 
in vacant buildings on the university 
campus. 

Both groups are looking for strong 
support from industry, in line with the 
recommendations in Mr Butcher's first 


groups 
from in 


f, in line with the 


report. And they are clearly in com- 
petition for help from the big com- 
panies. Sir Henry Chilver cites discus- 
sions with Tlinrn-EMI, R steal, Plcssey, 
STC, Ferranti, British Telecom and 
Cable and Wireless and hopes to raise 
£15np. But two of the largest JT 
companies, IBM and-GEC, arc both in 
the Salford camp. This is suprising in 


ness next year, to start reducing the 
shortage of trained people identified 
earlier this year by Mr John Butcher’s 
working group in the Department of 


Trade and Industry. Sir Henry Chil- 
ver’s group will begin work in tempor- 


view of earlier sugestion that GfiCs 
chairman Lord Weiiutock was ono of 
the instigators of the Cranfield-based 
group. 

Sir Henry Chliver's group places 
heavier reliance on private funds, and 
projects an income of £20m a year by 
1990. But they envisage that most of 
the cost of undergraduate teaching will 
be met by Government funds, through 
student grants or contracts. Salford 
and the NCC have already made a 
formal proposal for Government sup- 
port to equip their new institute. They 
want £lm of state cash over six years, 
with another £2m to come from in- 
dustry. 


The Salford group also hopes the 
Government will cover 75 per cent of 
the recurrent costs of their operation. 
The university's vice chancellor , Pro- 
fessor John Ashworth, also chairman 
of the NCC, is due to meet Mr Butcher 
and the higher education minister, Mr 
Peter Brooke, early in December to 
discuss the proposals. 

Department of Trade and Industry 
officials concerned with education are 
delighted at the advent of the new 
schemes, which they hope will ginger 
up the general university response lo 
the skill shortfall. But other DTI 
officials are more sceptical. Mr Geof- 
frey Patfie, Mr Kenneth Baker's suc- 
cessor as minister for information 
technology said the Cranfield initiative 
was an "excellent and novel develop- 
ment”, but he fell short of formally 
welcoming the idea, unlike Mr 
Brooko. 

Mr Butcher's committee is due to 
produce a second report on skills soon, 
making specific suggestions for col- 
laboration between industry and 
academe. The committee is to consider 
replies to a request for all universities 
and polytechnics to specify how indus- 
try could help them improve their IT 
teaching with secondments from in- 


try could help them improve their IT 
teaching with secondments from in- 
dustry or equipment donations. 


Balloonists float into hot airspace 


Liverpool University civil engineer- 
ing lecturer Dr Steve Millard was 
expecting excitement when he en- 
tered the first international hot air 
balloon parachuting competition, 
held in Austria last week. And he was 
not disappointed. 

On the second day of the competi- 
tion, he .and his balloonist, Mr Gra- 
ham Turnbull, descended from 
heavy mist to find themselves retra- 
cing the path or various escapees 
from Iron Curtain countries, only in 
reverse. They drifted across the two 
lines of barbed wire marking the 
Hungarian border at 300 feet in full 
view of border guards, who fired a 


red rocket indicating that they should 
land. 

Once on the ground, Dr Millard 
and his companion were surrounded 
by a lorryload of armed soldiers and 
taken to an army camp for separate 
Interrogations. They had drifted Into 
a military sensitive area and were 
briefly suspected of spying when they 
were found to have military maps of 
Austria arid Hungary (supplEed by 
the organisers of the event) and the 
camera, but no passports, visas or 
documentation. 

Their adventure lasted only seven 
hours, despite difficulties with an 
Interpreter. . 



CNAA to give more freedom to ‘mature^ institutions 

I^Gbid, council lo fulfil its charter oWigatfons Ml 


closure of at least three colleges in 1985 
and deloying a decision on the alloca- 
tion of t2.5m for research in 
polytechnics and colleges. 

In a rare show of strength, the NAB 
committee rejected the board's advice 
on art and design and on the most 
controversial aspect of Its report' on 
teacher education. It also refused to 
sanction . the establishment of a re- 
search fund until detailed figures are 




J?f ti0nal Academic 

polytechnics and colleges 

more autonomy. 

week to 
institutions 
"Wi- the council decided 
ablutions would be 
roops ■ • J. , 
retain^ thejpfesent 


council lo fulfil its charter obligations 
in ensuring degrees were of an equiva- 
lent standard to those awarded by 
universities. . . ■ . 

The council had wanted to keep the 
decision secret and wffl n °t pass >t cm 
on to institutions until after , its next 
meeting on December U, apd after 
meeting the Lfndbp Committee next 
nrnnth. (Undop is charged with Inves- 
tigating public sector validation and 
due to report next April. The CNAA 
wants to make sum prop 05 ™ ,s 
acceptable to iho committee). 
ndl’i 
idatic 
red by CN 


(air PiUdpgton which has been looking 
at the problem of differentiating in 
validation procedures between diffe- 
rent kinds of institutions. 

Thp pro iro out a oaoer to the council 


validation restrictions, and the num- 
bers am) types of institutions that 
might be included. >' 
Sigpificahtly the “Newcastle model, - 
theside-by-slde method of validation 
ofteefod by the council and Neweas- 
Le is much too cumbersome arid 


"way beyond Newcastle". It would 
give most of the responsibility for 
monitoring new and existing courses to 
institutions* academic boards. The 
CNAA would have to be convinced 
that the academic board and institu- 
tion would have to be approved by the 
coupcfli. After that there would be. spot 
checks and regular checks on 1 the 
’ institution’s competence to^ continue In 
ita- freedom. J : • •••• .'i 

■ The council also decided that the 
eer forpi of - validation was not; iri- 


and colleges. 

The decisions mean a yeai 
at Least for De La Saili 
Manchester, and further 


year's reprieve 
Salle College, 
hone of 


edve for the freedom they wpnt. tended for a select f<w,' Any institution 




Colleges of Art, which were among 
those worst affected by the board's 
proposals to withdraw approval from a 
number of design courses, previously 
labelled DATEC, now under the aegis 
of the Business and Technician Educa- 
tion Couricilj 

Hie committee took iskue witb the 
criteria used to judge courses Included 
in the bosrdjs review of art and design, 
wtatinfe more.: accbupt 'to be taken of 

1 '= ' 'V continued on 'page 3’ 



















Salary problems in Malawi 


Poly ignorance 


Sir, — I have been reading the corres- 
pondence about salaries at the Uni- 
versity of Malawi (THES, letters Au- 
gust 10* October 19 with interest, as 1 
was until recently a memberof the staff 
at Chancellor College. 

It is true that salaries at (he universi- 
ty are tagging behind Inflation. This is 
not the fault of the university, nor of 
the Malawi Government, which, in a 
time of economic problems, has many 
demands on its resources and is unlike- 
ly to consider that the university 
(which takes about a quarter of the 
education budget) should have the 
highest priority. It is also true that 
Malawi has many advantages and 
attractions which help to outweigh the 
financial disadvantages of working 
there, not (cast, the opportunity to get 
to know the people of the country. 

ft would be wrong to suppose that 
people who go to work at the Univcrsi- i 
ty of Malawi with the aid of supple- i 
mentation from their home govern- t 
ments do so only for the money and 


Irish irony 


Sir, - Solutions to frisJi problems are 
rarely as facile as leader writers some- 
times assume ( THES, October 26). 
Cross border cooperation in higher 
education, especially the student 
movement, is a good idea. But before 
southern students 'are invited up to 
Belfast, Derry, Coleraine nnd Jor- 
danstown a careful assessment of the 
possible costs, both social and eco- 
nomic, will be needed io be made. We 
wholeheartedly supported the 
Leverhulme call to widen access to 
higher education institutions. In 
Northern Ireland in the lost 15 years 
significant gains have been made by 
previously disadvantaged groups, in 
particular Catholics, women and stu- 
dents from working class backgrounds. 

. ,l! a , vc argued elsewhere (Sta- 
TnJ? i n Education, volume 9, 

LV84) these categories are currently 
under threat from the increased com- 
petition for places. It would be an 
irony Indeed if largely middle class 
entrants from the south were to re- 
place northern working class Catholic 
students. 

Yours sincerely, . 

ROBERT CORMACK, 

Queen's University, Belfast, 

ROBERT OSBORNE, 

University of Ulster. 

Business 

schools 

Sir, -1 would like to reply to Owen 

S 8 ™2c 1 V‘ Britl ^ schools criti- 
(THES, September 28), 
jetton of the causal rela- 
tionship between the "complacency of 

rti 8 ML SS . SC te2 S ” I and " lhe ^rust of 

L of Administration 

exhibited by much of British industry” 
Is difficult to isolate and hence the 
allocation of blame fa either side 
unhelpful. 

Many of the belter business sohools 
JJJfi a-1 relationships with Arms 
within different industries so that 
candidates, and intending employers 
are made aware of the reality of very 
d ffanng career prospects between fa- 
dustrics. On the other lhond, cotn- 
pajifes proposing to. sponsor a cahdl- 

S ?u ne '$ to of the strength ' 

oMhe iipal they ire giving their 
employee; : that is ,pf some, land : of . 
commitment to the employee's future 
development. A successful MBA 

E iate will expect recognition of 
effort and intellectual achieve- 
ment. This will be frustrated by a- 
return to an out-of-date job specific*: 
tlon, {Recognition of aemevemCni is 
particularly relevant to a future em- 
ploying company for MBAs and is akin 
to Uie early problems of gradubte 

' ci my.- : • : • ' ■ 

To' some extent the .emergence 1 of. 
part-time programmes is helping the 
relationship. Candidates who physical- 
ly have to work in both camps act as a 
catalyst far the. exchange df Tdeas.tbgt 
will reduce the complacency ,>of 
academic institutions ana the distrust 
of British companies. 2 hope so. . . • 
Yours faithfully, > . 

JULIET SHEPPARD, .:! ■'/' 

Course director Part-time MBA, : 
Kingston Regional- Management* Gen- «■ 
tre, 'Kingstdn -Polyteoteiipj ■ .< .?/ ,.h u 

■ ■ ' r ' 1 'i *'v : T :.r,j 


lack dedication to the service of their 
host country, A young or midcarcer 
British breadwinner with a family will 
have to provide for a home, his 
family’s maintenance and a future 

E ension on his return to the UK. where 
e will almost inevitably be faced with 
a period of unemployment while he 
seeks another post. He would be 
unwise to work at the University of 
Malawi on local salary at present, 
unless he has sufficient resources of his 
own. 

This is reflected in the fact that new 
British expatriate lecturers are now 
usually in one or more of four categor- 
ies: the young without family commit- 
ments: those near to retirement age, 
without dependent families or mort- 
gages; couples both of whom teach at 
the university; and lecturers on 
secondment, willing io accept the 
temporary financial disadvantages but 
with salaried positions ready for their 
return. 

Incidentally, few Malawian staff fail 


to build themselves houses in their 
home areas and to acquire business 
interests: they, too, must provide for 
the future. 

The University of Malawi is a small 
institution but its standards are very 
high and the work of its staff, both 
Malawian and expatriate. Is excellent. 

1 would certainly encourage anyone to 
work there, but with due regard to the 
reality of the financial position. 

If British academics are to continue 
to make a contribution to the develop- 
ment of the university while Mala- 
wians are still training for faculty 
positions (as will be the case for some 
years in some subjects, for example, 
mathematics) then the British govern- 
ment should reconsider its policy of 
phasing out supplementation. 


Sir, - "What’s in a name?” nsks the 
editorial {THES, October 12), about 
Middlesex Polytechnic's proposal to 
call itself “Middlesex Polytechnic Uni- 
versity" - with the aim of initiating a 
debate on the subject. 

Like many who lecture in 

^ £<^ 08 , I regularly find myself 
ig to explain the nature and status 
of the institution that I work in. Many 
people - including a surprising number 
of lecturers in universities - are sur- 
prised to learn that polytechnics 


Yours faithfully, 

DR R. A. BURNHAM, 
Inorganic Chemistry Laboratory, 
University of Oxford. 



American troops lending support to Britain 

Allied power 

Z correspondent Kenneth It were 
Burgfn {THES, letters October 12) ended It 
certainly proves that Britain, thanks eve of 
to her arts education, still leads the political 
world ta mass-production of clichtSs ment foi 
( 'straining at gnats and swallowing In ten 

camels; fotlowinz fake gods; holding France * 

nations In fee *) ; he also demonstrates 1914 to 

that even -in our present predica- Uie Issue 
ment, at the end of more than a war Ru< 
century of industrial decline and Russia, 

STj « waa ,t ln 8 short-term bringing 

asset of North Sea oil, our national brought 

capacity fonsmugseif^ongratutaUon her own 
and Illusion remains as formidable as age cok) 

ever, It&li&ns 

For In both world wars powerful illary of 
allies saved us from our own Indust- tndustrii 
rial and diplomatic incompetence. To no quest 

telegraph It, before 1914 the Liberal Britain i 
Cabinet evaded the firm alliance with Aim>ri» 


win If It were a long one, and the 
Treasury said we could duly afford If 
it were a short one. This dilemma 
ended In national bankruptcy by the 
eve of Lend-Lease in 1941. What 
political nous. Whnt an advertise- 
ment for “coUeglallty”. 

In lermsofUie waging of war Itself. 
France and Russia held the line from 
1914 to 1916, and America decided 
Uie Issue In 1918. In the second world 
war Russia and America, above all 
Russia, bore the main brant In 
bringing down Germany; America 
brought down Japan; and Britain on 


h *™ ***** tadia ISw? 

Germany, while allowing military Finally Kenneth Rnmin 

toe publication^ £tef c 

jSSftLS* ^ {*£ Collapse qf British 

August 1914 Britain was drawn both Paul Kennedy’s The Rise 

gsassss?^. 
sJkkSkkm asawasK 

£52 Sf ? <eagu ® of Nations, the Yours faJtbftiUy, 

British Empire and world disarms- . CORREII I RAsiuErr 

to*?, ■ SS 1 ! 

Chiefs of Staff said that we could only CajnbrMge^^ . 


her own In 1940M1 could only man- 
®8®, campaigns against the 

Italians. Thereafter die was an aux- 
iliary of waning strength. In terms of 
Industrial production there Is simply 
no question that In both world ware 
Britain was critically dependent on 
American technology and American 
industrial resources. 

Finally Kenneth Burgle should note 
the publication, dales of my The 
Collapse of British Power (1972) and 
JH The Rise and Fall of 

British Naval Mastery (1976), and the 
references In Professor Kennedy's 

hnnk I an A > \ . • 


Brought to book 

Sir, — Given the amount of space .you 


air, — uiven tne amount of space you 
Mneropsly allowed the reviewer of my 
book Divisions; of Labour (THES 
October ft unfortunate ;tfaat 
despite this he should seriously niUrep- . 

TCSent the hntn ri- nf mu 


resent the nature of iny arguments/ . 

fa his first paragraph Willmott 
claims that the book is about the way ■ 
households, participate In and .draw- 

upon faefarmal, tho Irtfarmal and the 

household or communal economies. 
This Is .the very position that I was 
attempting to demolish: I did, indeed 
argument only to go on in . 
Chapter 5 to show, that there is only 
one economy. Ihit that individuals and 
househoUs am engage, in different i 
farms pf . work. I. suggested -that a ' 
separate, parallel econoniy might exist ■ 
fa Eastoii Europe or thofeviet Union 
but. in Britain attempts \o distinguish ' 
separate! sdonotulssMsinuiiy.* contused it 

the tiobrou 


Cambridge, 

fruitful to foens on the social relations 
m which distinctive forms of work ware 
erabedded,i - * 

Second, Willmott picks up one of my 

cone t^on?-- that bu?y people do more 

Of aU forms of work -Bad, implies that 
this rather banal statement is my “most 
important empirical collusion" for 
wluch J provide inadequate eXplana- 
SS2?,** * believe; that Peter ■ 

•SJSS 0 ? ^, thc final chapter of the 


their fields; and that we supervise 
higher degrees. 

Why should this abysmal state of 
ignorance still be so widespread? I 
suggest that one reason is precisely the 
matter of the label that we use in 
English for this type of institution. It is 
the words of our language that provide 
us with our primary system of classi- 
fication. But (heir influence is so 
powerful and at the same time so 
unnoticed that - unless we make a 
conscious effort to override it - we find 
ourselves classifying and sub-dassify- 
mg the phenomena of the world 
around us according to the categories 
that it offers us. 

What arc the relevant categories 
provided by English? They arc: unl- 
verji/v, polytechnic and technical col- 
lege. The nature and status of universi- 
ties and technical colleges has been 
more or less fixed for a Tong time, so 
that many people are familiar with 
them. But what will someone with only 
a limited Idea of what goes on in a 
polytechnic infer from its name? You 
will notice that, while the word 
polytechnic has no element in common 
with university, it has the morpheme 
lecfuiic in common with technical col- 
lege. And, the semi-informed may 
logically argue, since poly means 
‘many’ , a polytechnic must be a 
particularly large technical college 
with courses in rather more technolo- 
gies than usual. The label sends no 
message about the Tact that most 
teaching is at a level parallel with a 
university. 

Even fewer people know that 
polytechnics typically have a range of 

Art careers 

Sir, - It is unfortunate that a careers 
adviser, Terry Jones (THES, letters 
October 26) should venture into print 
on the basis of such slender informa- 
tion about careers in art and design. Is 
he unaware that the membership of the 
National Society for Education In Art 
and Design includes not only teachere 
at aU levels of education from primary 
tohigher and that many are practising 
artists and designers with substantial 
experience of the ‘Teal world" outside 
the classroom and studio? 

Is it likely that a society with repre- 
sentation on Burnham, the Associa- 
tion of Art Institutions, the Confer- 
ence for Higher Education in Art and 
Design, the Confederation of Art and 
Design Associations and many other 
national bodies would present a mis- 
leading picture of career opportunities 
in art and design? Does Mr Jones not 
know that the major validating bodies 
for courses in ait and design, the 

The jeriodi policy implication that 
wises from my work is that, whereas in 
the past households could fall back on 
other forms of work when opportuni- 
WW labour were reduced, this 
b no longer possible for most of those 
Whp are unemployed. My attempt to 
Joojj in more detail at the way house- 

h? ESS***' >? 


types of course as wide as man* , 
university. Including a variety?*' 
grees covering the arts anS 
sciences, or that many polyteS 
have more students itudfaffiE 
grees than many univeffi ", k 
perhaps not surprising, then, that in, 
recent survey of%ndeS 
courses involving linguistics SB 
ject I teach) no questionnaires ma 
sent to polytechnics. { 

How can this fearful ignorance be 
overcome? Uie first stepTl 
to adopt a suitable label that reflet 
the real situation. Middlesex’s solutioS 
seems as a good as any. The second 
step, in an age when universities ir 
increasingly widening the ranee of 
levels of courees on offer, woiildbe to 
abolish the binary system altogeiher- 
so long as this could be done withotn 
losing the many good qualities of imy 
polytechnics (and many universities), 
such as strong local links, am 
teaching, and an openness to Oust 
students who feel, perhaps wrongir, 
that an Oxbridge type of education b 
not for them. 

The first step, of course, could te 
taken without there beinHanvcommi!- 


ment to the second. And it is in facta 
relatively easy one - and one which 
would have no adverse finandal in- 
plientions. It is a matter of esrablishiag 
an appropriate set of words for the 
primary system of classification for this 
range of institutions. 

Tne lablcs college! institute of (uniin 
and/or higher education seem reason 
ably satisfactory, in that they accurate- 
ly describe the nature and status of 
these types of institution. (Perhaps 
institute could be dropped in favour of 
college, which has an honourable his- 
tory m both further education, through 
the technical colleges, and higher 
education, through various iMimrity 
colleges.) If we nod to these the term 
technical college, uniwrsiiy asd 
polytechnic university, we have amp 
of terms which, while not particularly 
elegant, nt least have the virture of 
represent ing each type fairly. 
Yours truly, 

ROBIN P. FAWCETT, 
Department of Behavioural and Com- 
munication Studies, 

The Polytechnic of Wales. 

Council for Nntional Academic 
Awards and Business and Tecfuuaw 
Education Council, require Informa- 
tion on graduate employment to Justify 
the continuation of a course? 

Of course there are unemployed 
artists and designers as there w* 
unemployed graduates in most ditfn 


National Advisory Body wot 
group for art and design it was ag 


group for art and design it was agrw» 
that any imposition of education cuu 
would not nit art and design more 
heavily than other disciplines not 
because the relationship between 
place provision and employment pJW’ 
pects was in no way inferior to won 
disciplines and in many instances su- 
perior. 

Yours faithfully, 

M. R. YEOMANS, . . 

President, National Society for 
Education in Art and Design. 
Dean of the faculty of art and owl 13 
Manchester Polytechnic. 

ESRC Network 

Sir, - There is a danger in your report 


the study of the implications ot fl 
information and communication t 
nologies. It may have created « ^ 
ber of misunderstandings, * n °J w 


.porary society rotates toithe way all 
Forms pf work get done and the way 
ordtaary peopje make sense of theft i 
w <? rl M jliscuKttl the importahee of i 
Privatisation, of the public s«t6ri' the? ' 

provision of 

good* add peryubeh based on leoKnol* r 
gicBl innovation and, above ' all jTr ; 
.focused on a distinctive value system 

glish individualism, ", 

' V*. '*# JPf tf' -Wfl'.; 


:ve; that Peter ■ bv wasintin^H ^ ber of misunderstanamgs, *■; 

1 chapter of the ' for those romln!r°£f^l? de S0 “ l he J p sucl1 an inU» rtant deveIop ^2dijs 

with Gefshuny, renegotiation of ¥ ? 1 th . ^ want to start off on a dear prosp«™ 

•theta who have we lee^ ro SS S' "S 0 *? 1 ° fl labour First, although there 

nge in cooMln! W "°" nd 


rene^jtiation of the divisions of labour 
we see going on around us; • 

Yours sincerely, 

R.E.PAHL'/ ? . ■ 

R^jdi professor i n sociology. 
University of Kent. , . . 

ffJfL hvkAiuw 


want to start off on a dear 
First, although th«»J “®{3jlcS 
learn froth the Harvard OenJJ 
I visited a few weeks ago) 'I :,h 
intend to use it as a model. 
far too early to say which ce^ ^ 
be encouraged to participate 
programme. The director ofthe ^ 

work will be expected to ^ddsew^ 
where support should be 
this appointment is not yet advent . 
Yours faithfully 
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Research scuttled 


by ship’s delay 


by Graham Smith 

University scientists hove had to cancel 
several important experiments be- 
cause a sophisticated new research 
ship U still nol ready to sail, eight 
months after the promised delivery 


Research expeditions and a prestige 
trip to Brazil for an exhibition have 
had to be cancelled. 

Hie 2370-tonne Charles Darwin 


has been built by British Shipbuilders 
for the Natural environment Research 


Council at a cost of £7,250,000. 

Ihe vessel was due to be ready on 
February 28. Prince Charles officiated 
a the naming ceremony. But this week 
(be ship is still in dock at Falmouth 
undergoing work to reduce propeller 
noise, which would interfere with her 



undergoing work to reduce propel 
noise, which would interfere with t 
highly sensitive instruments. 

The experiments that have be 


The experiments that have been 
scraped include geophysical research 
projects for the universities of Cam- 
bidge, Edinburgh and Leicester to 
Rudy the scientific properties of the 
tea bed. The NERC has lost three 
cruises, one geological expedition and 
t«) physical oceanographic cruises to 
conduct experiments on currents, tides 
and water temperature. 

A total of 165 days of scientific 
research at sea have been lost forever. 


Fortunately for the NERC. none of the 
lost projects involved commissioned 
research. 

The Charles Darwin has been dog- 
ged by problems since British Shipbuil- 
ders commenced construction at their 
Applcdorc yard in North Devon in 
April 1982. 

The head of the NERC’s scientific 
services, Brian Rule, visited Falmouth 
to find out when the vessel would be 
ready. “We’re none the wiser," he 
said. “There is still some way to go. 1 
couldn't say when the ship will sail”. 

He said it was “very sad’The Charles 
Darwin had not been ready on time. 
“This is the most advanced research 
ship in the world. It could have led to 
orders for British Shipbuilders from 
around the world. There would have to 
be a number of changes at British 
Shipbuilders before we gave them a 
similar project. The delay has been 
fairly disruptive to our work and is 
obviously very frustrating for our sci- 
entists.” 

British Shipbuilders said the deliv- 
ery dale was “under discussion” with 


Scotland and Canada were linked last weekend In the first university transatlantic seminar, on technology, 
innovation, and social change. The two-day seminar was held simultaneously at Edinburgh University and 
Carieton University in Ottawa, and the Edinburgh side was organized by the university’s centre for 
Canadian studies. For two hours the centres linked for a live joint discussion, which opened with an 
exchange of greetings between Edinburgh’s Lord Provost, Mr John McKay, and Mayor Marion Dewar In 
Ottawa; and between Edinburgh University’s principal, Dr John Burnett, and the president of Carieton 
University, Dr W. Beckel. 


the NERC but could not saywhen the 
vessel would be ready. ‘There arc 


solutions to the technical problems 
with the ship, We're working on 
them.” 


Tory MP defiant over 
travel grant change 


London plans 
new flavour 


by David Jobbins 


Applicants 
flood to 


Sir Keith 
backs the 


study at OU entrepreneur 


by Maggie Richards 
IbeOpen University has been deluged 
«nh applications for its 1985 under- 
graduste programme, with more peo- 
pe wanting a place than at any time 
ana the peak year of 1976. 

But the good news obscures the grim 
troth that many of the candidates are 
ewwualiy likely to turn down the offer 
« s pla« on financial grounds - 
currently the refusal rate nationally is 
'Wring at about 42 per cent, 

Tne university has also had to curtail 
w number of first-year foundation 
™roe students for next year because 
Government-imposed spending 


Universities and polytechnics had to 
be careful not to stifle entrepreneurial 
drive and ambition needed by a free 
and open society. Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education, 
warned this week. 

Sir Keith was speaking on the im- 


portance of high-quality management 
education and the role of entrep- 


*, Aoe ?Atothe latest figures, more 
.000 applications for places 
January have been received, 


ft- . — J v wwvo I WWI TbU I 

^pared with the peak year of 1976 
™Mjist over 50,000 people came 

y Mr 41,495 applications were 
JJgwd and the Of T attributes the 
®™en upsurge to several factors: 

iffi 8ed . demand fr° m women; 
•additional applications from those 
™ lace redeployment or unemploy- 


rcncurs in promoting freedom, choice, 
higher standards ofliving and jobs. 

His remarks were made to more 
than 130 academics, political and busi- 
ness figures at a ceremony to mark the 
conversion of the Oxford Centre for 
Management Studies into Templeton 
College following a $5m benefaction 
from the American businessman Mr 
John Templeton. 

Sir Keith stressed that he did not 
want to turn universities and 
lytechnics into functional factories 


A Conservative MP this week defied a 
two-line whip and voted against the 
Government's changes In student 
travel awards which became effective 
at the beginning of the academic year. 

Mr Fred Silvester, MP for Manches- 
ter Withington, was among a number 
of Conservatives critical of the deci- 
sion to phase out reimbursement of 
travel costs during a Commons debate 
on an Opposition move to annul the 
change. 

He was the only Conservative to 
vote with the Opposition, although a 
number of others including Mrs Elaine 
Kellelt-Bowman, MP for Lancaster, 
abstained. The Government however 
had a comfortable majority of 73 at the 
end of the debate. 

' Mr Silvester said it was absurd to 
give money to people who did not 
claim or even did not need a travel 

S ront while taking it away from stu- 
Bnls who did travel and did need a 
grant. Although the regulations meant 
a 4 per cent rise in the main rate of 
grant, some students faced 8 cut of 8.5 
per cent, he added. 

In the debate, Mr Peter Brooke, 
under secretary for higher education, 
repeated assurances that evidence of 


that even if he is aware of the problems 
he is prepared to change." 

Many MPs in the debate raised the 


of degree 


Many MPs in the debate raised the 
problems of institutions such as Lan- 
caster, Warwick and the University of 
East Anglia, with claims that not only 
students but landladies who had lost 
custom were suffering hardship. 

Liberal chief whip Mr Alan Beith 
and Labour spokesman Mr Alan Ben- 
nett pressed far a full scale review of 
student financial support on the scale 
of the Anderson inquiry which had led 
to the establishment of the present 
system. 


Plans for an experimental cafeteria- 
style degree system, allowing students 
to split their studies between universi- 
ties, polytechnics and the Open Uni- 
versity, nave been given the go-ahead 


After the vote, on a joint Alliance/ 
Labour Party motion, Mr Beith called 


on the Government to withdraw the 
regulations. Failure to do so would 
mean a severe and undeserved cut in 
.the living standards of tens of 
thousands of students. 

Mr Phil Wpolas, president of the 
NUS, which has compiled evidence on 
the implications of the change, pre- 
dicted the revolt would have a knock- 
on effect of any Government plans to 
abolish the £2ti5 minimum award paid 
to all home students regardless of 
parental income, 


in London. 

The general committee of the Coun- 
cil for National Academic Awards this 
week approved spending to provide 
staffing, office accommodation and 
advertising for the scheme, which it is 
hoped wul begin in the 1985/1986 
academic year. 

The aim is to enable mature students 
to gain maximum exemption for any 
existing qualifications both at under- 
graduate and postgraduate level, and 
to allow students a tar greater choice of 
provision. 

All the London polytechnics, along 


with London, City and Brunei univer- 
sities arc to participate, and the OLJ 
will provide a distance learning ele- 
ment. 

Under the terms of the scheme, 
students would be awarded a credit 
rating for their previous qualifications, 
and could then goon to take courses or 
modules at a number of Institutions, 
according to their individual needs. 

When & programme of study had 
been worked out for the student he or 


iff 


1 1 1 si H i «♦, 1 1 ■hi | in i) iHl .4.1 ' I W !■ ll 


h^tial nse in the applications 
gj” Fraspective students in their twen- 
-jjfjJfP 5 reflecting the squeeze over 
years on conventional university 


would be serious if the atmosphere in 
these institutions led them to remain as 
unaware of the role of the trading 
community as had sometimes been 
claimed in the past. 

He warned against higher education 
institutions causing “a certain en- 
feebleness and blunting” of the drive 
undergraduates carrieaout with them 


local problems created by the change 
would be taken account of by the 


Government. It was this that angered 
Mr Silvester. 

"We have been pressing this matter 
on him for & long time. I see no signs 


• A bill to make NUS membership 
voluntary was given a first reading in 
the Commons tills week. But its spon- 
sor, Mrs Edwina Currie, conservative 
MP for Derbyshire South will have to 
start again if she hopes to see her 
measure become law since the session 
of Parliament ended yesterday. 


she would be formally registered and a 
record of credits accumulated built up 
by the CNAA. 

The round 1 plans an advisory board , 

- drawn from the associated institutions 
to oversee the whole experiment. Tire 
board would also act as an appeal court 
to dedde upon any complex issued of 
credit rating for previous qualifica- 
tions. 

Eventually thq CNAA intends that 
the scheme would become self-financ- 
ing. Initially, the^cost to students 
would be a £20 consultation fee. If the 
student then decided to embark on a 
programme of study he or she would 
then pay a further registration fee of 
£49. 

• Discussions are under way with the 
Department of Education and Science 
:about grant support for students, most 
of whom are likely to be part-timers. 
Hut there is a particular problem- 
relating to full-time students who 
wished to study at more than one 
institution. Under current regulations 
they would not be eligible for manda- 
tory grants. 


NAB closure plans rejected 


from universities and polytechnics. 
He also sooke of the critical role 


the OU also extended the 
ttAwf. 0 which usually ends 
nntil October. In the past 
ESlJ* have tended to taper off 
tajyJLV?® surame r, but this year the 
Sto 8 receiving them at the 
a $*-k right up to the end 

to* increased demand for 
OU is deeply concerned 
it; tSffhdafaing the social balance of 
tiLn»^L* n ™°re affluent areas sucb 


He also spoke of the critical role 
teachers needed to play in breaking 
down the “economic ignorance” of the 
general public about how the economy 
worked and how jobs werecreated. He 
urged the newly renamed college to go 
about producing the entrepreneurial 
and managerial lieutenants needed by . 
industry. 

The centre was set up in 1965 and 
runs several undergraduate and post- 
graduate courses in management and , 


continued from frontpage 

a ualityT Its members expressed regret 
lat more help had not been received 

virmn J- *L". _ Kl— 


from BTEC on this account. Now the 
board has been ordered to revise its 
criteria while officers continue discus- 
sions with the colleges and their local 
authorities. 

A recommendation to withdraw 
approval from the remaining advanced 


courses at De La Salle, despite over- 
tures frdm Salford College of Techno? 
logy on the possibility of a merger, was 
similarly rejected. The committee did 
not accept that the two institutions 
were so dissimilar that there was no 
point in waiting for details of the. 
proposal. And It was anxious not to 




i LonriXL, j “fluent areas sucb 
hndSS r Bn ^ ^i e sou,h ' cast df Eng- 
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iaiS Payment of fees. But 


h K iSS2? payment °H«». But 

SsSSS&S London lecturers face substantial job losses 


veraity. Despite its new name it re- 
mains an associated institution of the 
university, not. a fully-fledged college. 

Background, page 13 


block progress on a second merger 
proposal from an unnamed institution. 

As a result none of - the dozen 
colleges whose future was examined by 
the NAB board earlier in the year will 
lose courses next year. The latest 
reprieve for De La Salle resulted from 
the first intervention by the new 
Voluntary Sector Consultative Coun- 
cil, which appealed to the committee 
nol to accept the board’s plan. 

A decision on the establishment of a 
research fund will be taken nexf 
month. Committee members were anx- 
ious that funding levels in the 
polytechnics whould be seen to be 


E rotected before money was allocated 
i other projects. 


3U Mr cent. • 


The Treasuiy’s refusal to help the 
universities finance a pay award to 
clinical acadeqiic staff is being blamed 
for a financial crisis at the London 
Hospital Medical College which could 
lead to large-scale redundancies. 

Meanwhile at the Polytechnic of the 

South Bank regional union officials 
have been called to talks this week to 


discuss probable heavy job losses be- 
cause of the effect of rate capping on 
the Inner London Education Author- 


ity’s 1985/86 budget. _ ■ 

Departmental heads at the London 
Hospital Medical College have been 
told by Mr D. L. Edwards, the secret 


bill. The amount to . be saved in 
equivalent to 20 dinical professorial 
posts, according to the coflege, which 
emphasized 1 that it had taken no deci- 
sions about where savings were to be 

Association of University Teachers 
officials this week met Professor 
Michael Floyer, the college dean, tb 
seek clarification on certain -aspects. 
But U has ^merged that £90,000 was 
needed to finance the award to cbmcaj 
academics just for the foiir. months to 
(he end of the last financial year on 
July 31. In past yens most of the award 
to clinical academics has been met by 


projected. deficit for tlie current year 
ana Mr Edwards has warned depart- . 


ana Mr Edwards has warned depart- , 
mental heads that. the chances of extra 
resources from London University are 
"negligibleV, although talks are con- 
tinuing. 

A review of the staffing structure Is 
being undertaken and tne manage- 
ment hopes to announce any redun- 
dancies necessary, at the turn of the 
year. Most academics at the college are 
adversity- appointments and have te- 
nure, making the management’* prob- 
lem more .intractable. 

Mr Malcolm Kite, the AUT’s Lon-, 
don .regional official, said: “The col- 


go along with a reduction in student 
intake will have very serious consequ- 
ences for teaching standards.” 
Although South Bank Polytechnic 
indicated earlier in the summer that it 
would be able to avoid redundan- 


cies despite the reduced ILEA budget 
for 1985, It has warned the National 


IWI 1^1 II HUB TTUUIWU an v* Iiaiiuiltii 

Association of Teachers in Further ond 
Higher Education that the effects of rate 


cawing may lead to job losses.. 
This week’s meeting, at the re 


i tus weck s meeting, at the request 
the. polytechnic management, is 
- intended to warn the union of a "cloud 
an the horizon” created by tbe ILEA's 
consultative document on the impact 


come out of the college’s £5 .5m salary 


r 
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SUNDAY 

My first morning run since moving to 
Glasgow six weeks ago. The west end 
of tne city boasts magnificent 
nineteenth century terraces and ele- 
gant Edwardian tenements, many 
recently re-roofed and stone- 
cleaned. Kelvingrove Park looks par- 
ticularly beautiful in the autumn . 
sunshine and this is some compensa- 
tion for lack of breath and aching 
legs. Drop into my local delicatessen , 
open - fike many shops - on Sundays. 

I am again amazed at the helpfulness 
of the shop assistants. Glaswegians 
have certainly lived up to their 
reputation for hospitality and friend- 
liness. Even more striking is that in 
spite of the ravages of unemploy- 
ment, the city is regaining its self 
confidence: after years of economic 

( and industrial defeatism, it is fighting 
back. 

Magnificent as the Burrell collec- 
tion is, it must not be allowed to 
overshadow the civic collections 
housed in the Kelvingrove Museum 
and Art Gallery: these are worth 
visiting any Sunday afternoon. While 
Titian's Christ and the Adulteress - 
still, incidently, ascribed to Gior- 
gione - and Dali's Christ of Saint 
John of the Cross are perhaps its most 
famous pictures, for nie the strength 
of the collection lies in the lovely 


landscapes alone “vaut le voyage". 


While Glasgow may be miles better, 

I hope the univonity of Strathclyde 
ii, at least, metres ahead. Through- 
out its history, Strathclyde has had 
very dose links with the city and the 
campus lies between the commercial 
centre and the magnificent medieval 
cathedral. The university has always 
thrived on the challenges wrought by 
new ideas and new technologies ana 
while, of course, facing similar finan- 
cial problems as other universities, 
there is a refreshing optimism. 

The law school reflects the general 
philosophy ol Strathclyde. While 
committed to the liberal .values 
associated with the traditional study 
of law; the school is ready to adapt to 
new approaches to the subject. Thus 
colleagues are currently 


the effectiveness of legislation, and 
while there Is already a course on law 
and computers, the school hopes to 
develop the use of computers in law 
teaching. But, as yet, the ‘formal 


straints on the holdings of law librar- 
ies. It is not sufficiently appreciated 
outside legal circles that tne collec- 
tions of statues and law reports 
constitute the primary materials on 
which legal scholars work: cut these 
and a law department cannot func- 
l lion. 

I The situation is even more wor- 
\ tying at Strathclyde where our pre- 
3 sent holdings arc limited, meeting 
I the needs of undergraduates only 
; with difficulty. The law school ana 
k the university arc acutely aware of 
J the problem. Indeed, last year, some 
part-time teachers of the Diploma in 
Legal Practice waived a part of their 
fees and donated the money to the 
law library. As a result of their 
generosity, f am able this morning to 
order basic texts for the course on 
conflicts of law. 

THURSDAY 

It was a pleasant surprise to find 
myself among no less than 40 or so 
new members of staff attending a 
one -day introduction to the universi- 
ty. This course was an excellent idea. 
It was particularly useful to have a 
lecture on the committee structure 
within the university as well as the 
opportunity to talk to key fiqurcs in 
the administration. Most important 
of all, this was an occasion to meet 
colleagues in other departments. It is 
alt too easy for dons to became 
isolated in their own discipline and 
forget (hat they arc part of the wider 
community of scholars. 

At a reception this evening, the 
participants on the course discuss 
their first few days at Strathclyde. I 
suggest that my most important 
achievement to date was successfully 
to assemble the metal coat and hat 
stand in my room. Failure in this task 
miaht welt have been regarded by 
colleagues as a singularly unfortun- 
ate indication of my general intellec- 
tual and administrative competence. 
The conversation then turns to other 
issues: the difficulty of finding good 
doctors and dentists, the idiosyncra- 
cies of Scottish conveyancing and the 
quite remarkable number of com- 
puterized auto-banks which are used 
with obvious- if surprising- relish by 
every sector of Glaswegian society. 

FRIDAY 

Today was spent correcting pane 
proofs of the October Issue of tuc 
Law Quarterly Review which cele- 


law wona, me low Quarterly Ims, 
nevertheless, always accepted ma- 
terial on Scout law. f hope that in 
spite of my move northwards, I shall 
be able to continue to contribute 
notes on current Scottish legal de- 
velopments. 

To the Theatre Royal - the home 
of Scottish Ojpera - but where this 
evening Scottish Ballet is performing 
Peter Darrell’s version of Cinderella, 
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music - by Rossini- Is delightful and 
the company dance DarrcU’s effec- 
tive choreography with enthusiasm. 
For me, the occasion is memorable 
for the presence of Elaine Mac- 


the day is spent in preparing a 
sequence of lectures for my ordinary 
class in family law. 

TUESDAY 

The first meeting of I be honours class 
m family law begins quietly enough 
with an outline of the course. Con- 
troversy sooq arises wheh J suggest 
that students,shbuld introduce future 
senjbiartf by .teadiifgi.al short paper. 
The pros atiid- cons of this approach 
are disciissedr by {he group, the. 
proposition 'Is. Itven totally' accepted 
ana to. my delight one student gie* 


SATURDAY 

The weekend provides a chance to 
continue the search for furniture and 
plenishings for my newly acquired 
flat. Today the objective is a couple 
of dining room chairs $nd I make my 


seascape, and! a nineteenth cdptury 
watercolour, dimply described as of 
the "continental", school. .Both ate 
extremely attractive and 1 emerge 
two hours later, the pictures under 
my arm but sans the . chains- 
My wanderings take me to Dum* 


this class Is golnc to be fuq, The 
stildents areciqariy enthusiastic rgnd'. 
there is a happy mixture of the Scots’ 
seriousness or purpose and sense of 


stildents are clearly i 
therir Is -a happy mlxt 
seriousness or purpo 


enthusiastic iqhd 
lure of the Scots’ 


humour. 


WEDNESDAY : 

Tolstoy's observation that "all happy’ 
families are alike but an unhappy 
family is unhappy after its own 
fashion"* has no truth for law depa rt- 
ments operating in the current finan- 
cial situation!, their: difficulties j ate; 
depresiinglv .‘similar. The most se- 
rious problem is undoubtedly the 


v barton Roadi There is a pub at every 
comer, litter on the pavements, tadat 
; pies in butchec shop windows! some 
thirigs , at- leasts have hot changed.in 
Glasgow since tny schoolboy days. 
Resisting further, tentirrientgl re- 
■minlscences.I hurry 1 home! to, Desert 
Isjand Discs and siipber. t then give' 


Glenllyet; Y • 
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The author has ret^itly taken 1 Up ’ a 
chair of law- -at ■< thd university . of 

AWf.l tit/l Lrtro.1 ii KV>. 


Polys to share biotech cash 


by John O’Leary 
Five polytechnics have been selected 
from a field of 20 to share £280,000 set 
aside by the National Advisory Body 
for the first public sector initiative in 
biotechnology. 

The money will be taken from the 
£620m confirmed this week as the size 
of the advanced further education pool 
for 1985/86, rather than representing an 
additional allocation from the Govern- 
ment as with the NAB's previous 
initiative on information technology. 
This should enable an annual alloca- 
tion to be made to build up biotechnol- 
ogy in the polytechnics. 

An officers'^ group supported by 
experts in the field, after visiting the 
institutions bidding for a share of the 

Cuts force 
arts centre 
into new role 

A dramatic shift of emphasis for 
Sussex University’s prestigious Gard- 
ner arts centre is being discussed with 
local authorities. 

Although the centre has maintained 
its programme despite the cuts in 
university funding, partly through 
fund-raising projects, its scope for 
innovation and activity has been sap- 
ped, according to a consultative docu- 
ment circulated by the university. 

It also faces un increasingly severe 
financial crisis, with box-officc receipts 
adversely affected and further econo- 
mies impractical within the centre's 
present policies. 

Funds for 1984/85 are forecast to fall 
short of the centre's basic running and 
operational costs, ond the "green pap- 
er" warns: “Unless means are found to 
remedy a deteriorating situation, there 
will have to be a cessation of most of 
present activities by the middle of 

A university working party estab- 
lished to find ways out of the crisis has 
suggested that the centra should con- 
centrate on fewer themes with increased 
emphnsis on dance, currently running 
at about 25 performances a year, and 
music. But it says that other activities 
should no! be precluded, ulthough the 
approach to theatre in general and to 
the visual arts would be “limited and 
selective”. 

Greater collaboration with local au- 
thorities in the area is being sought, 
and the working party is expected to 
meet next week to consider responses 
from East Sussex County Council and 
Brighton Borough Council. 

, The Involvement of the local author- 
ities in the centre's projected new rale 
is crucial. The report recommends a 
new emphasis on aiding the country's 
education and practical arts activity, 
with dance workshops and perform- 
ances for schools, schoolteachers’ 
workshops, outreach work, and activ-. 
ily holidays based on dance and music. 
„,East Sussex is already to contribute 
£1.300 1? the in 1984/85, with 


sidles reaching £113,500. 

Under the plan the commitment 
from outside sources must rise from its 
present level of £39,000 a year, of 
which less than £10,000 comes from 
the local authorities, to about £75,000. 


money, decided that there was none 
which could be described as centres of 
strength in biotcchnolugy. But six 
polytechnics were nominated as cen- 
tres for development. 

Of them, two consortia, in London 
and the north-east of England were 
given the lion's share. The London 
Centre for Biotechnology, established 
between the Central London and 
South Bank polytechnics, has been 
given £1 15,000, and Tccssidc and 
Sunderland polytechnics receive 
£125,000. The remaining £40,000 is 
going to Hatfied Polytccnnic to sup- 
port work considered unique in 
biochemistry. 

The unlucky candidate in the final 
six was Trent, which proposed a link 


with Nottingham University. i Un , M 
was considered msufficiemJv *5 
vclopcd, but will be considered 
next year, together with a iolm SS 
posal from Plymouth ani gfi 
Polytechnics, and single wotS 
from Lancashire. PortsmoutBS 
try and Liverpool polytechnics 
The report , approved at thiswul', 
meeting of the NAB rommitteTato 
stressed the need for further workh 
staff development and in the devek* 
ment of collaborative links with iS 
try. Mr John Bevan, the NAB secre- 
tary, said that a cautious approach had 
been adopted for the new venture kn 
tt was hoped that more institution 
would be brought into the exercise Is 
future years. 


Cambridge faces delay 
on admissions reform 


by Paul Flather 

Cambridge University colleges still 
face several hurdles in their plan to 
introduce a new entrance exam that is 
equally acceptable to both state and 
private school applicants. 

The colleges are discussing propos- 
als for a new sixth-term entrance exam 
modelled on the existing S level (scho- 
larship) to be taken alongside A levels. 
This would replace the current exam 
taken in the fourth or seventh term of 
the sixth form. 

A meeting of college representatives 
last week agreed that there were still 
problems about when the new exam 
would be taken and about securing 
cooperation from exam boards and 
other universities. 

Colleges have agreed the exam will 
be based on the same syllabus as A 
levels, but they have not decided 
whether it should become the only 
route of entry for school-leavers. 

The continuing discussions mean 
that reforms cannot apply to new 
students before 19R7, which will leave 
Cambridge out of line with reformed 
Oxford entry procedures. 

Oxford has decided to abolish the 
post A level entrance exam. From next 
year applicants will'Hnve to either sit an 
exam in the fourth term, or mu lur it 
conditional offer of some sort based on 


A level results, interview and school 
reports. 

The reforms are expected to boos 
state school applicants. But this yen 
there has been a marked increase is 
private school applicants rushing to do 
the last seventh-term exam, leading to 
a record number of 8,130 applicants, 
567 up on last year. 

The number from private sdxwb 
was up 774 on last year to 3,819, with 
112 less from state school, makings 
total of 3,969, with 342 from college! 
and from overseas. The most marked 
increases came in humanities oil 
social studies, with English up 179, In 
up 119 and classics up 86. 

Two Cambridge colleges, Emmi- 
nuel and FitzwilHam, have decided 
independently to abolish the entrance 
exam from next year in a bid to attract 
more state school applicants. Dr Peter 
Searby, admissions tutor for aits at 
Fitzwilliam, said the current system 
did not allow the college a fait' took at 
the whole field of applicants. 

He denied that standards would be 
lowered by using only condteml 
offers for entry. ,r Asklng for wo A s 
and a B is hardly going to low* 
standards. What wc want todoiswock 
in partnership with all schools." 

Application figures for Cambndge 

J ust released are also significantly ap 
i7l on last year, totalling 9,035. 


Interactive video unit opens 


The first National Interactive Video 
Centro backed by some £500,000 joint 
financial support from Government 
and industry opened in London last 
week. 

Interactive video (I AV) is the result 
of combining video and computer- 
assisted training techniques into a new 
flexible learning too! with applications 
ranging from the basic training of 
apprentices, skills upgrading for 
machine operators to quite complex 
simulations for science students or 
decisions makers. 

The centre which was established by 
the Council for Educational Tech- 
nology is to receive some £250,000 
from the Department of Trade and 
Industry and up to £250,000 from the 
Manpower Services Commission 
in klnd E M and P ^ illps pa,d P Hr iiaiIy 

The NIVC, which Is headed by Mr 
Angus Doution, is to be the first 


Soccer scholars in a different league 

Education will he refredilno ih* ii ” 


independent and neutral focal P™ 1 
for interactive video whose applica- 
tions ore still largely unexplored. 

Lord Lucas, under secretary of state 
nt the DTI emphasized on opening uc 
centre the contribution that lAywuia 
mnkc to industry, training and educa- 

“Britain needs to lake the inhlatlw 
in developing interactive video wo- 
nology. IF we make a determined cuot 
now to show what we are doing, ihob 
a race where we can be among 
winners. The opening of this 
today is an important and weliww 
step forward," ne said. .... 

The centre's objective aie to fw“ - 
tate the exchange of 
advice and experience betwee" 
providers ana users of mterww 
video, to demonstrate equipmewj™. 
materials, as well as promote wopr 
tion between firms «dth 
plemeniary skills and expert^ to F 
different aspects of IAV. 


Education wll| be refreshing the 
parts that othtr services cannot reach 
for 


licensing trade, from legal restric- 
tions and financial matters through 


approaching jhd end of 


miiiseW 
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Karen Gold on the Commons debate on the development of higher education 


Anility and cost-effectiveness were 
Sevnoics of Government policy on 

STihe House of Commons when 
Ztmg its debate on the hiture de- 
Spmerit of higher education 
lie Government accepted that 
■fflKd efficient” was not synonymous 
“cheaper" and that there was a 
it where it was not possible to 
Crease economy without lowering 
undards. But as well as encouraging 
Sdency, the Government wanted 
dversiues and other higher educa- 
mj, institutions "to inch ... towards a 
lager contribution to their funds from 
ih private sector" he said. 

Every step towards private funding 
»as“fl step towards the greater reality 
d academic freedom and real inde- 
MDdence." ^ 

The Government's Green Paper on 
tidier education, due in the new year, 
wild contain statements of policy and 
pioposals for comment. They would 
iotbe a blueprint for the next 2Q years, 


How good and how much? 


but a framework for planning within 
the objectives of quality and cost- 
crfectiveness. 

Since the Conservatives took office 
in 1979, the numbers and age parti- 
cipation rate of students nad in- 
creased. The Government now ex- 
pected numbers to remain constant 
until 1990, falling after that. 

The Government valued the con- 
tribution of the humanities and arts as 
much as science, technology and medi- 
cine, he said. But the need for more 
science and engineering students did 
not justify additional resources .parti- 
cularly since the University Grants 
Committee's decision to fund science 
departments more selectively. 

The reductions of resource per stu- 
dent, and the increase in student 
numbers in (he public sector of higher 
education had been possible “because 


the staff-student ratio in the local 
authority higher education sector was 
so relatively luxurious - about 8 : I he 
said. Some modest increase in SSRs 
might stiil be possible in some institu- 
tions but not on the same scale, he 
said. 

Mr Giles Radice (Labour education 
spokesman) said that the Labour Party 
welcomed the UGC and National 
Advisory Body proposal for a redefini- 
tion of tne Roobi ns principle to include 
“ability to benefit'^ as a qualification 
for higher education. More in the past 
had not meant worse, he said. But the 
Labour Party could not be committed 
to reversing every Conservative cut. 

The cuts in university grants be- 
tween 1980 and 1984 meant that 1 1 .000 
to 12,000 qualified young people were 
turned away every year. Tnis year 
there might be 15,000, he said. Over 


2,000 academic posts had been lost, 
promotion prospects have dried up 
and in many cases departmental 
morale had collapsed. 

“The universities are Living from 
hand to mouth without the ability to 
plan ahead or the flexibility to adapt ta 
change” he said. Labour also wanted 
the UGC to be far more open, better 
staffed and more representative, and a 
higher education council to be estab- 
lished to debate it as a whole. 

Mr Robert Rhodes James (Con- 
servative, Cambridge) asked if Bri- 
tain's research was properly funded. 
Capital expenditure needed to be 
increased, while short-term research 
contracts reduced the commitment of 
research staff and hampered research 
programmes, he said. 

Mr Guy Barnett (Conservative, 
Greenwich) observed that the subject 


Rupert and the red faces 


Sir Keith Joseph wax a man racked in 
U soul over spending cuts, his 
Labour opposite number Giles 
Radice (old the House. At the time Sir 
Krilh had his glasses off and his Feet 
ip next to the despatch box. But then 
it was Friday. 

Friday Is the day the House of 
Commons starts work at the same 
time as (he rest of the country. 
Consequently It is empty. For the 
first higher education debate in 
years, (here were MPs eager to spenk 
popping up like pin-striped daisies all 
orcr the green benches: up to 60 of 
than, Almost full. For a Friday, of 
coarse. 

And much of the debate was 
consensus stuff: sustaining the Rob- 
bins principle (the old one that is); 
supporting continuing education and 
(march; improving standards. 

Educational input came in the 
tan of iwo lectures: art history and 
gftiosophy from Mr Brian Sedge- 
(Labour, Hackney South and 
JONdUch) In a defence of 
hreatened aijl colleges, who spanned 
Mitlsse, Nietzsche, Haas Rung and 
Rupert Bear j and modern economics 
fan Mr David Amess (Conservative 
Jnttdon) who said that since the 
wrease la graduate unemployment, 

IT projects 
hampered by 
lack of cash 


of projects in Information 


graduates had become realistic In 
looking far Jobs and were taking 
them at every level. Presumably 
cleaners, porters, stamp-tickers . . . 

But most MPs seemed to be there 
to save the Open University. Dry 
Tory after dry Tory stood up and 
warned the Government not to bash 
the OU. It could be to the Govern- 
ment as the Nacods almost were to 
the National Coal Board, sRtd Mr 
George Walden (Conservative, 
Buckingham). In other words, 
embarrassing. 

Lots of thing/s can be embarras- 
sing. Particularly little things like 
names, titles and acronyms. Has Sir 
Keith now explained to Sir Norman 
Llndop that he does not really think 
he Is still director of Hatfield 
Polytechnic, despite saying he was 
during the debate? Has he explained 
it to the present director of Hatfield 
Polytechnic? 

Did Mrs Angelo Rumbold (Con- 
servative, Mitcham and Morden) 
really think she was on the Commit- 
tee of the National Advisory Board in 
her previous existence us leader of 
Kingston education authority? Who 
or what is the University Grants 
Commission ? I think wo should be 
told. 



Mrs Rumbold: confused 
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Mr Bennett: queried tenure 


J 
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reform 



Mr Stewart: wanted Scottish UGC Mr Benyon: defended OU 


of overseas students had hcen omitted 
from Sir Keith’s speech and wns hardly 
mentioned in the UGC and NAB 
policy documents. 

Mr William Benyon (Conservative, 
Milton Keynes) was one of many 
members to mention the proposed 
£5m cut in Government funding for the 
Open University, which is in his consti- 
tuency. The Ou , which was twice as 
cost effective as conventional universi- 
ties and of international reputation, 
could not be treated like a conven- 
tional university, he said. “It is a false 
economy to inflict such a damaging 
and crippling blow for the sake of £5m w 
he said- 

Mr Donald Stewart (Scottish 
National Party, Western Isles) said 
that Scottish education was planned 
piecemeal, and a Scottish UuC with 
all the Scottish universities repre- 
sented on it was reeded. 

Mr Clement Freud (Liberal, Cam- 
bridgeshire NE) said that the public 
sector should no longer be treated as a 
poor relation, it had pioneered ways to 
widen access, Bnd the Secretary of 
State should spend more time, energy, 
nnd pride in discussing it. 

Mr David Amess (Conservative, 
Basildon) warned that increasing pub- 
lic expenditure to pay for higher 
education might crush' the entrep- 
reneur who paid for it. Had all savings 
been found? 

Mr Derek Falchelt (Labour, Leeds 
-Central) warned that the decline in 
postgraduate students was destroying 
the seed com of future research. Tnere 
were cuts in technicians and in re- 
search council funding. 

Mr Andrew Bennett (Labour 
spokesman for higher education) 
asked why the Government needed to 
take away tenure from academics. Did 
it envisage a major contraction in 
higher education? Cuts were affecting 
departments, while present student 
grant levels put standards and access at 
risk. Why had the Government cut 
university extramural departments 
and the workere 1 Educational Associa- 
tion in the climate of encouraging 
continuing education, he asked, 

Mr Peter Brooke, under secretary 
fuT education and science, replying to 
the debate, said the Government’s 
decision on tenure was not related to 
any Immediate plans for future con- 
traction. He defended the NAB 
against accusations of secrecy: it was 
an open system, he said. Universities 
. and polytechnics responding to staff 
cuts hna gained encouragement and 
improved morale from coping with 
them, he said. 


AUT women highlight problems of short-term contracts 


? J. p . . u u J prooiems in maicn- 
MWersiUes' external support with 
OLmnds, the Science ana Engineei- 
“iResearch Council believes. 
£J°U y ^fon, the SERC's 
e ngmeering, told a House 
gtoras committee hearing last week 
was concerned at the 
fo&!! rains pi,t on 8 * cw unlver- 
SK ents awwded big research 
called for more staff and 
in support. There were 
ItomE 1 en ? ' HL findin 8 matching 
BUlce °h? and o£ ^ ce 5pace at short 
ffife^ested. • 

S RCr ™ nte the UGC to ear- 
t or tbe departments 
fSSJSf ““"tty's new effort 
information technology 
apd computers. 

backed imTv 5 involved in Alvey work 
feERG's outline of the 
S i Ja , t 11, majority had re- 
BifhiJ? 118 the solution. Dr John 
of Edinburgh Uni- 
Ifficulties arose be- 
i crash progr&nlme 
enough new staff to 


spaec has to be found, b'ho 
jf i h»'ttrfd. But as Alvey 
“ent priority, be did not 


by Olga Wojtas 

The difficulties faced by university 
staff on short term contracts are ex- 
acerbated in the case of women, the 
first regional women's meeting of the 
Association of University Teachers 
(Scotland) was told. 

Ms Victoria Fisher, convener of the 
AUT national women’s committee, 
told the meeting at Heriot-Watt Uni- 
versity that half the staff on short term 
contracts In universities were female. 

Their statutory rights meant they 
should be entitled to maternity pay, 


and have the right to return to work, 
but there were problems If a contract 
ended during the period of leave. 

One delegate said that when she was 
about to take maternity leave, the 

g rant awarding body informally told 
er supervisor that they would not 
accept a six month break, and she had 
taken the minimum leave. 

Ms Fisher added that researchers on 
short term contracts had to rely on 
patronage for more work, and since 
most supervisors were male, this could 
mean women were vulnerable to sex- 


ual harrassment. 

Delegates expressed concern (hat 
women were stilinot being appointed to 
senior posts. An Edinburgh University 
survey showed that nearly 40 per cent 
of postgraduates were female, but only 
12 per cent of staff. Over a five year 

E enod to 3983, five women and 55 men 
nd been appointed to readerships K no 
women and men to senior lectureships, 
and two women and 16 men to per- 
sonal chairs. 

Ms Fisher said the criteria for pro- 
motion did not often reflect the full 


contribution made by a member of 
staff, and the answer was to change the 
criteria. Evidence from the Australian 
universities showed that men pub- 
lished mare than women, while a far 
higher proportion of women were 
engaged in nigher quality research. 

Another issue which greatly con- 
cerned the AUT was that of pension 
rights. Ms Fisher said the universities 
had been outrageous and had 
“stonewalled totally” on introducing 
pension rights wnkh treated the 


widows and widowers equally, 


Oxford students reach 
gentleman’s agreement 




Oxford students have beeun to patch 
up a long-running feud between the 
official students' union and the ancient 
Union Society which has been re- 
garded as an elitist gentleman’s club, 

At a general meeting of the Oxford 
University Students' Union last week 
students voted overwhelmingly to end 
Ihe boycott of the Union Society and 
its facilities Including the famous de- 
bating chamber. 

The Union Society was founded in 
1825 and has been regarded as the 


perfect training in the art of debate for 
the House of Commons; Former offio 


collaborate with the Union Society, to 
take advantage of facilities which are 
being offered free for meetings as a 
sign of good faith, and to accept 
advertising material for the society for 
inclusion m the freshers’ pack. 

But it Is not clear yet whether new 
undergraduates will still be warned not 
to join the society until fhey can see It 
for themselves. In the past parents 
have often paid the £60 life mem- 
bership feeling it is an important 
sodety for students to join. . 

Mr Roland Rudd, president-elect or 
the Union Society, who proposed the 
said It was hiuh time the nld 
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Language AUT vetoes Scots devolution I Advisers 


nffUMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2.11.84 


review 


demanded 


Language scholars and teachers are 
writing to the Secretary of State for 
Education, Sir Keith Joseph, asking 
for a national review of the scale of 
funding for language research and 
development. 


They will point out that between 
1965 and 1971 . when Ihc government- 
backed Committee for Research and 
Development in Modem Languages 

fin nnn ___ _ _ 


existed. £71 3, 000 was spent on re- 
search in the field, but from 1972 to 
1983 just £369,000 was spent, much of 
which did not come from public 
sources. Just £121,000 of that went on 
language curriculum development. 

More than 1 00 linguists from univer- 
sities, polytechnics, and colleges meet- 
ing at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, London University, 
last week agreed to write to Sir Keith 
because they felt language teaching 
was being seriously weakened in the 
UK. 

They endorsed an appeal by Profes- 
sor Samuel Taylor, professor of I 
French at St Andrews University, and 
chairman of the National Council for 
Modem Languages, who said there 
was now no recognized source for 
funding modem languages research 
apart from an opeuing at the Economic 
and Social Research Council. 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
The council of the Association of 
University Teachers in Scotland has 
vetoed proposals to back Ihc funding 
of universities through the Scottish 
Education Department. 

The proposals came in a draft re- 
sponse to the Scottish Tertiary Educa- 
tion Advisory Council, which has cal- 
led for evidence on the future strategy 
of Scottish higher education. They 
stressed that SED funding should be 
conditional on setting up a Scottish 
committee of the University Grants 
Committee which would advise the 
SED on distributing funds. 

But in a surprise move, council 
delegates, while accepting that a Scot- 
tish committee should be set up, voted 
overwhelmingly against SED funding. 

The opposition was led by Dr Ron 
Emanuel, president of the AUT, who 
said funding through the SED would 
leave (he Scottish universities in an 
even weaker position. The UGC spoke 
to government not only at formal 
meetings, but also informal meetings 
’'which very often take place in clubs in 
St James's, and that type of meeting 
would not take place with the senior 


civil servants of the SED in Edin- 
burgh". 

The UGC would come to see its 
primary interest in discussions with the 
Department of Education and Science 
on funding English and Welsh univer- 
sities. 

Dr Emanuel said he did not in any 
way wish to weaken criticism of the 
UGC, which is condemned in the draft 
for its severe cuts at Aberdeen and 
Stirling and its attempt to axe phar- 
macy at Heriot-Wfttt. But one of the 
greatest battles the universities were 
racing was government’s desire for 
detailed control over them. The only 
way to win the battle was to turn the 
UuC into an effective buffer, and 
funding through the SED could 
weaken it. 

However, there was strong backing 
for the original proposals from a 
number of delegates. Dr John Bcr- 


Officc will always say to the Cabinet 
that it cannot he seen not to be 
maintaining Scottish interests as much 
as it can." 

Mr Les Simpson, of Heriot-Watt, 
added that if the future of Scottish 
higher education, including the univer- 
sities, was being considered, funding 
must come from the same source. "The 
SED is funding expansion of certain 
departments in the central institutions 
at the same time as the UGC? is telling 
similar departments in universities to 
contract.” 


attack new Council crushes PhD hopes 


exam system 

by Patricia Santinelli 


KssssasB 

its own advisers on curricuK 

velopmcnt undone of, he 1 ^ 


Mr Basil Ribbons, secretary of AUT 
Scotland, said that since there was 
unlikely to be more overall funding, 
the Scottish universities were poten- 
tially seeking a better deal at the 
expense of other universities. 

But some delegates argued that 
Scotland had been worse hit, and that 
the Robbins expansion of the 1960s 
had been predominantly south of the 
border. 


Although both the School Cuni® 
and ik 


ridge, of Dundee University, said the 
suggestion was not to bring the univer- 
sities under the SED's direct control, 




favour of broadening the sixth fa! 
curriculum, they bel&re that the® 
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“We’re forever complaining about 
the UGC’s and the London Govern- 
ment’s ignorance of the Scottish 
dimension. It is expensive, inconve- 
nient and difficult to get to London to 
bring pressure to bear. The Scottish 


The council agreed that a Scottish 
committee of the UGC should be 


"properly representative", including 
professional associations, trade unions 
and students, as well as industry and 
other bodies with an interest in higher 
education. 


“What is staggering to me as a 
language teacher is what is not known. 


APT presses 
for new 
diploma 


We simply do not have the knowledge. 
We rely on hunches and guesses. 


There is a huge area that wants serious 
research and investigation,’’ he said. 

In his address, Professor Taylor 
noted two gains since language scho- 
lars last met 10 years ago at a national 
conference: the Nuffield Foundation 
had backed a £50,000 inquiry into the 
state of modern language teaching in 
higher education, and ilie ESRC has 


Tile case for a new universal sub- 
degree level diploma is being actively 
pressed by the Association of 


olyteclinic Teachers. 
APT. which has re it 


compressing a degree course into two 
years, says that a one-A-level entry two- 
year diploma course at the level of the 
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recognized language research falls 
within its ambit. 


But the momentum of the golden 
avn of language research up to 1972 
had completely dried up, he told his 
audience, which included representa- 
tives from all the main funding agen- 
nes, and he blamed the Department of 
Education and Science for not thinking 
through the problems after the 
.research and development committee 
was wound up. 


There was criticism of both the 
University Grants Committee and 
National Advisory Board strategy 
documents for paying little attention to 
the plight of languages but there was 
widespread support For the Centre for 
Int ° r ™ tl °n on Language Teaching 1 
a ™ Research, the only nations i 
agency left in the field. . j 

“Breed to write to 
oir Keith asking for resources for the 
centre, set up in 1966, and now operat- 
ing with 22 staff and a £374,000 budget 
tastyear. A five-yearly review of the 
centre has lust been completed .with a 
statement from Sir Keith imminent. ' 

The conference was given assur- 
>y representatives r from the 
UGC, the ESRC and the British 


old Higher National Diploma would 
offer n route into higher education for 
a great number of adults who are 
currently excluded. 

In a response to the Leverhuime 
report. Excellence in Diversity, the 
APT wvsi "Our dver-rigjd system of 
qualifications with, in many subjects, 
nothing available between A level and 
dogree, means that many failing stu- 
dents. despite several years study after 
A level, receive no further qualifica- 
Jton. This is an iniquitous situation. 
The UK indeed is Ihe only European 
country with such on unsatisfactory 
system.’’ 1 

The new qualification would be a 
possible route to a degree for late- 
developing students ns well as a safety 
net for degree level failures. In addi- 
tion to being a qualification in its own 
right. 
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plenary ^ Uvel exam -l* 
roughly half an A level - J 
number of undesirable features and 
made 8 number of chan g« should k 

The JMB says that the full i mp ^ 
tions of introducing complements 
and contrasting courses have not tea 
taken into account. It believes thud 
the new exam is to be successftil in 
function must be wider than ewk 
aged. 

It points out that a substantial 
number of candidates are not folio? 
mg A level courses with a view u 
entering higher education but * 
seeking a job either directly « « 
vocational training, 

The JMB argues that the role ofu 
AS level, even if directly linked toA 
level, should be to enable studcnuvfo 
wish to concentrate on the arts « 
social sciences to keep in touch 
scientific and mathematical thlnkb 
and vice versa. 

Moreover it says that AS lewfc 
should be used to provide count! 
covering basic and explicit ikiOs a 
support of either A level courses aid 
subsequent ones in higher education or 
in gaining jobs employment such a 
computing. 

The board also stresses its opposi- 
tion to universities giving automatic 


preference to applicants who hare 
followed AS level. It fears that If 


Hard labour for graphics students 

ei.s • _ » ... 


Proving that; “stone walls dp not a 
prison make, nor iron bars a cage”, 
students in Cierkenwcll, London, 
have settled happily into their new 
surroundings, formerly under- 
ground cells of the Middlesex House 
of Correction, a feeder prison for 
Newgate. 


studios would provide much better 
working conditions for students than 
their previous temporary accom- 
modation on Ilie site. 


In any event, the present occu- 
pants will fare considerably better 


The cells, which had been lying 
derelict for almost 100 years, have 
been converted into graphics studios 
for the Kinasway-Princeton College 


hies studios 


Acceptance of the idea by the 
National Advisory Body for public 


j — — — / MUUUV. 

sector higher education in Us advice to 
ministers, is realistic. APT says. “But 
tt Is not so realistic to believe that it will 
' d undcr thc present dual 


and Central Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion. 

Mr Denys Avis, senior lecturer in 
the college's department of creative 
and vocational studies, said the new 


then Ihe previous Inmates. Undcr 
prison regulations they were in- 
structed each day: “Books are to be 
placed on (op shelf of the cupboard; 
food on thc middle shelf; mug, with 
the spoon placed ncross it, in Ihc 
centre of bottom shelf; comb on left 
side, soap on the right, and scrubbing 
brush behind the mug. Prisoners 
guilty of defacing or otherwise 
damaging the books or any county 
property will be punished". 


followed AS level, It fears tot If 
higher education were to discriminate 
against candidates offering A level 
subjects only, all schools andoflut* 
would feel obliged to make a mt 
provision of AS courses whetherw not 
they hnd the resources. 

The SCDC shares this view nod sap 
that not only will a sixth form enrika- 
lum including A and AS level subja* 
require additional staff and resource, 
but It will also be far moredenuodiDf 
on students. 

It also feels that the provision of AS 
level subjects will vary greatly aw 
Introduce a further discrepancy 'be- 
tween schools and colleges with iarg 
numbers in the 12-20 age group aw 
those with small numbers. - , 

Thc Council for National Acadaw 
Awards has welcomed the AS tew 


validatiodsystem." 

The APT warns that two-year de- 

E *oa, a key option favoured in the 
everhulme study, would be neither 
academically sound, nor satisfy stu- 
dent demand, nor fulfil the demands of 


UGC, the ESRC an d the British 
Academy that if a “significant gap" in 
the funding umbrella existed in the 
' *rea of language research, steps would 
be taken to bridge' it. 

• ■ “Iso heird .that the 
British Academy was in the process of , 
. :■ “ l P n EMP “JiW linguist^ sect I oti, tho .[ 

" :: KfflESaSifaSW' a move bound I 


‘Give handicapped a second chance’ 

A Pall fnr Inant.ll.. I I* • . .... 
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employers, 

j 'T’be hope expressed that two- 


. * expressed mat two-year 
degree courses could remove a serious 
obstacle to access and that prospective 
students could find such courses less 
daunting is an argument not for intro- 
ducing short term degrees but for 
offering lower level diplomas, ” fCspys. , 


A call far mentally handicapped 
school-leavers and adults to be given a 
second chance came this week from 
the Further Education Unit. 

The unit paints out in its report 
Learning for Independence that cur- 
rent provision for this group is success- 
ful but Is too small-scale, purely local 
in character and access is dependent on 
geographical location. 

Its conclusions are based on the 
' findings of two National Foim/lorion 


for severely handicapped students. In 
addition there are only 27 adult educa- 
tion institutes providing such courses 


and these are confined virtually to 
London and the south-east of Eng- 


most encouraging that whore court* 
for these students operate, they®" 
neither distorted nor disturbed u* 
other work of the institutions mvolvM 


land. 

The report points out that none of 
thejnstitutions contacted in during the 
study had reporied much difficulty in 


ton. Therefore 


umci WUI K ui I lie nianww- — ■ 

and they have not made ewemi* 
demands on resources," he , 
He added that to underpin the taw 
development, the unit had mcwm 

S2E5S 2d “ * 
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Somerset. Its purpose would be 
develop a learning programme 
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develop a learning programme 
would later be tested elsewhere. 
Learning for Independence: ^ 
education provision for pwp * . - 
severe learning difficulties, v 
Alan Dean and Seamus Hegany> 
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hy Ngaio Crequer 
ti- privy Council last week refused to 
V a rehearing of an appeal by a 
rndcat who failed her examination 
hj s PhD. 

Miss Janaki Vijayatunga, who con- 
ned her own case at the public 
bTarine, challenged the competence of 
academics who assessed her thesis, 
ad claimed that the rules of natural 
(rntice were not observed at the origin- 
al hearing because she was denied 
gtrtss to crucial documents. 

Miss Vijayatunga registered as an 
ianmaJ student at Bedford College, 
University of London, for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy in zoology in 
October 1975. Her subject was con- 


cerned with thc problems of cell 
biology. 

hi July 1979 Professor P. B. Gahan, 
professor of botany at Queen Eli- 
zabeth College, London, and Profes- 
sor S. J. Holt, professor of ex- 
perimental biochemistry at the Cour- 
tauld' Institute of Biochemistry were 


pnsmg the two original examiners and 
three others. She was unsuccessful in 
re-examination so appealed to the 
Visitor, which in the case of London 


of examiner save where thc examiners 
were plainly not qualified for their 
task, which was far from the instant 


University is thc Privy Council. The 
case was heard in February 1983 


appointed her examiners. 
She submitted her thesii 


She submitted her thesis, attended 
an oral exam and was told to make 
some minor corrections. These were 
mainly of style or typing mistakes - 
none, it is admitted, was of substance. 

She was told she had failed to reach 


before Lord Brightman, Lord Mulley 
and Mr Mark Carlisle. 

She allied then that Professors 
Gahan ana Holt were not zoologists 


specializing in thc area in which her 
thesis related. Thev were nrimsrilv 


case. They held that Ihc petitioner had 
“justifiable grievance" concerning thc 
letter asking for amendments, which 
was misleading and unfair. Neverthe- 
less (hey advised against intervention 
by the Visitor. 

At the beginning of last week’s 



PhD standard. She applied for re- 
examination and tne university 


examination and the university 
appointed a board of examiners, com- 


tnesis related. They were primarily 
histochemists and would not appreci- 
ate the importance of the contributions 
she was making in the field of compa- 
rative zoology. 

Their Lordships said it would not be 
proper to express a view on the choice 


At the beginning of last week’s 
rehearing, also held before Lord 


Inquiry probes degree results appeal 


by Karen Gold 

Leeds Polytechnic has set up a special 
bqutry to Investigate why 14 One art 
students out of the total 37 who 
graduated this summer have 
wealed against their degree results. 

None of the 37 students can receive 
tkefr degree results officially until the 
appeals have been heard. But the 
pounds for the students’ appeal are 


which the polytechnic cannot deal 
with. 

The polytechnic's academic board 
has now established a working group 
to Investigate why the students are 
appealing and why they have chosen 
this way. According to the acting 
director of the polytechnic’s school of 
creative arts and design, Mr Ian 
McKenzie, the number of appeals Is 
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TiUotson, a social studies lecturer. It 
will hear the students* complaints on 
November 8. 

According to Mr McKenzie, staff 
in the department were aware of 
some unhappiness among students 
last term, but there was no clear 
Indication that there would be so 
many appeals, nor of their grounds. 

At a meeting between staff and 
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in September after getting their un- 
nfifled results in June. All 14 stu- 
dfots have also insisted that their 
appeals be heard as a group and have 
wised to appeal individually against 
their class of degree, a procedure 


ever had one or two appeals he said. 

Thc working group has three 
members: Dr Patrick Nuttsens, the 
polytechnic director; Mr Bill Cooke, 
the student union director; and a 
neutral member of staff, Miss AUeen 


certain areas of students' work were 
being marked down because of their 
artistic approach, and that there had 
been social misconduct between stu- 
dents and tutors. The polytechnic 
students’ union refused to comment. 


hear and see Ihe case against her. She 
had requested a copy of the examiners’ 


reports, and minutes of a board of 
studies meeting. 

After a short adjournment the 
Lordships rejected the petition. 



NUS bid to 


help NUM 


Student union leaders arc to consider 
ways of stepping up support for the 
National Union of Mineworkers in the 
face of decisions by a number of 
student unions to distance themselves 
from the campaign. 

The Labour-led National Union of 
Students has already given advice on 
ways of organizing backing for thc 
miners without falling foul or thc ultra 
vires restrictions on the use of union 
funds. 


But the overwhelming majority of 
the NUS executive agreed at the 
weekend that fresh advice was needed, 
together with the possibility of a 

3 leaking tour by executive members 
irectea particularly at universities 
and colleges where unions have 
yet to take a view on the dispute, 
according to NUS president Mr Phil 
Woolas. A number of unions have 
taken decisions criticising NUS sup- 


kMk"! e ? ! from Birmingham Unlversl- 

W* Medical Research Expeditionary Society pose 
“'the Himalayas, during a trip to test drug 
^raients for altitude sickness. 


The team, led by Dr Jo Bradwell, was studying 
the effects of the drug acetazolamide on acute 
mountain sickness, and on acclimatization to high 
altitudes. 


port for the NUM including University 
College, Cardiff. 


Directory will help employers choose updating courses 

Awraputerized directory of updating The new service was announced by believed vocational provision in col- 
®“«s provided by colleges. Mr David Esther, PICKUP regional leges was restricted to initial training 
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College, Cardiff. 

It is understood that any advice will 
dwell on methods of ensuring that 
money raised for the miners will 
escape sequestration following Last 
week's High Court decision against the 
NUM leadership. 


Consideration is also being given to 
staging a striking miners* benefit at 
next month’s NUS conference in 


C0Lm, ry Is to be offered next 
•2Sj“ w to employers. Thc 
Sntt 5 developed as part of 
^Professional, industrial anocom- 


Nuh^I.I ' I mugsuwi HI 1 U Him- 

g^updathig programme (PICK- 


in Harrogate. It was designed to help 
employers faced by a "bewildering 
array" of vocational short courses. 

Employers often underestimated 
the facilities and expertise to be found 
in further and higher education institu- 
tions, Mr Esther maintained. They 


were remote academic institutions. 

The new directory, which will be 
available to subscribers on computer- 
based microfiche, will give brief out- 
lines of courses offered throughout the 
country. The information will be up-, 
dated every two weeks. 


Blackpool - a move which has pro- 
voked the only two opponents of 


support for the NUM present at Ihe 
executive, Conservative Mr Chris 
Davies and Social Democrat Mr Mark 
Hatton, to speak or organizing a rival 
fringe meeting in support of working 
miners. 


A chance to 


Brightman and Muiley, and Mr Car- 
lisle, Lord Brighlman warned: “The 
Privy Council does not sit as a court of 
appeal from its own decisions. If their 
Lordships have made a certain deci- 
sion or taken a certain view on the 
interpretation of statute or document, 
a disappointed litigant is not entitled to 
come back and argue that decision is 
erroneous. 

“Where a litigant is asking for a 
rehearing on the ground that fresh' 
evidence is desired to be tendered, that 
evidence cannot be tendered if it is 
evidence that could have been resear- 
ched or tendered at thc previous 
hearing." 

Miss Vijayatunga said her examin- 
ers were appointed by “chairman's 
action" which was h highly unusual 
procedure. 

She nlso said that at her original 
she was not 


say yes, no or 
even maybe 


Having fulfilled a lifetime’s ambition 
by reading the Cross man diaries and 
as a longstanding fan of Yes Minister 
- one of the few things I have In 
common with Her - my mind turns to 


those long-suffering civil servants in 
the Department of Education and 


the Department of Education and 
Science. 

They, seemingly, do not have the 
chance to say yes, no or even maybe, 
minister. 1 have just realized, much 
'Credit to my anlvety, that the minis- 
ter doesn't talk to them, either. The 
Secretary of State for Education has 
stopped taking any notice not only of 
the DKS but also of bis own minister 
for higher education. 

A fortnight ago, through a Treas- 
ury “leak" and the pages of The Mali 
on Sunday we were informed of the 
proposed abolition of the minimum 
grant. To say this was predictable 
would be an understatement - V 
almost yawned. At least the student 
travel cuts have to be read to be 
understood - no such sophistication 
with this one. Just a good, old 
fashioned “chop It". 

I suppose I ought to be angry, even 
outraged. I'm afraid, however, I feel 
simply utter contempt. This one 
really Is pathetic. 

For a start, the assumption that (be 
minimum student grant applies only 
to the well-off Is wrong. Nearly half of 
those In receipt of the minimum are 
so not because their parents earn 
more that the threshold (£17,200) but 


because they simply refuse, or are 
not available, to fill In the forms. The 


DES and the National Union of 
Students are left to mop up the mess 
of Ihe effect on the rest of the parental 
scale and while alt this is going on, 
even more students do not receive the 
frill amount from their increasingly 
reluctant parents. 

What really makes me wonder, 


though, is why Sir Keith Joseph 
bothers to let Peter Brooke begin the 
annual consultation with NUS when 


he has already made up his mind. I 
suppose It keeps us busy. Of course, 
we should not despair. At least She 
knows whose votes will be affected 
even ir. He has departed from reality. 

And our campaign goes on. On 
Monday, our efforts to get a fair deal 
continue. The effects of student facili- 
ties price Increases are eroding our 
living standards. Accordingly, the 
boycott of college facilities will high- 
light the need to keep prices within 
the grant Increase. On a disposable 
weekly income of £9, every penny 
counts. 

Sleep well, Sir Keith. 


Phil Woolas 


The author is prest 
Union of Students 
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by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 


And so it largely proved in the meeting the society 
promoted last week in a plush Kensington hotel. 

» __ J 1 ninmon pnBIIWP.n Of 


behind the scenes, those Involved agree the changes 
are hard to measure. Engineering Council officials 
suggest the verdict on WISE must remain open until 
figures for A level entry over the next couple of years 
are compiled. , 

If WISE has been effective at increasing recruit- 
ment of. women engineers, there are still snags. 
Professor Jackson warned that any increase in the 


she found the whole conference a little unreal, as the 
' engineering industry was falling apart. Why should 
girls be attracted to the hard work for low pay and 
. low status that prevailed in engineering, she wanted 
to know 1 ? 


Lord Flowers, representing higher education as 
chairman of the Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals, steered clear of the discussion of the 
industry but he did admit there was a problem in the 
universities, symbolized by the recent group photo- 
graph of the country's vice chancellors, with not a 
• single woman among them. 

On career breaks, lie stressed that getting back 
into teaching after a five-year gap was very hard, 
especially in a laboratory based subject. Choosing his 
words'carefully.-he suggested that if universities were 
divided Into research institutions and others mainly 
'concerned with undergraduate teaching, as seemed 
likely, “tome women may be more attracted to the 
' more teaching- oriented institutions”. 

■ The Engineering Council is also tumble its 
attention to career breaks, and Dr Kenneth MUler, 
- the councii’s director-general, told the conference 
1 f dnfetof thfe council’s post- WISE initiatives would bio 
Wide-ranging working party on .the subject. 
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Economic Development Office, Mr John Canels* 
tell them it was essential for the country to make full 
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tics. It was essential to increase the total pool 
qualified to enter all slcence and engineering careers 
before discussing how they should be divided 
between disciplines, ' she. argued. 
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: gated- that if WISE persuaded a cohort pf clever 
women to opt out of childrearing for the sake pf a ! 
career it would be a “genetic disaster” for the;. 
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overseas news 



Doctors give 
warning on 
new college 

from D. B. Udalagama 

COLOMBO 
Prospective medical students and their 
parents have been warned by the 
Jaffna Medical Association against 
enrolling at the proposed private 
medical college in the Sri Lankan city 
until its viability has been established 
and a proper prospectus issued. 

It says it is “perturbed” about the 
pro iect , adding: ’'We feel it our bound- 
en duty to safeguard students from not 
only following a doubtful course and 
ending in frustration, but also losing at 
the same lime the chance of appymg 
for other courses of studies." 

The association said many doctors 
with postgraduate qualifications were 
needed as professors and lecturers, 
and it was unlikely that these require- 
ments could be met by the college in 
the near future. Further, no medical 
graduate could practise without reg- 
istration by the Medical Council of Sri J 
Lanka rho this would be granted only I 
if it were satisfied with che standard of 
undergraduate teaching and training. I 
The requirements tor the proper I 


overseas news 


US report blames ‘failure to motivate’ I A centre for the hungry world 


from Deborah Kasouf 

WASHINGTON 

High drop-out rates and declining 
enrolments in American colleges ana 
universities reflect a failure by those 
institutions to motivate their students, 
according to a major new study spon- 
sored by the US department of educa- 
tion. 

The report, prepared for the Nation- 
al Institute of Education by a panel of 
seven prominent educators, states that 
the one out of eight "highly able" high 
school seniors chooses not to attend 
college, and only half of those who do 
enrol complete their studies. 

Between 1964 and 1983, underclass- 
men's scores on the Graduate Record 
Examination declined in 11 of the 15 
subject-area tests, and the report 
points to this decline as evidence that 
academic standards at the nation’s 
colleges and universities are declining 
as well. 

The panel , chaired by Mr Kenneth 
Mortimer, a professor or higher educa- 
tion and public administration at Penn- 


sylvania State University, criticizes 
universities for failing to keep stu- 


Thc requirements ror the proper 
training of medical graduates were 
many and varied, including well- 


equipped buildings, adequate staff and 
coverage of the main clinical subjects 
such as pathology, medicine and 
surgery. No private hospital in Jaffna, 
says the association, has the facilities 
to train medical students or even 
nurses. 

The Jaffna College of Higher Stu- 
dies, which is promoting the project, 
applied to the ministry for higher 
education for approval ofthe proposed 
medical college. The ministry replied 
that its approval was unnecessary be- 
cause it understood the college would 
not be preparing local degrees. 


dents' interest or giving them any sense 
of the intellectual achievement they 
are expected to attain. 

Thai arrested for 
royal remarks 

Mr Sulak Sivaruska. one of Thai- 
land’s most distinguished scholars, 
have been arrested and charged for 
allegedly making derogatory re- 
marks about members of the Thai 
royal family (now dead). In a book 
Unmasking Thai Society. 

His trial will be held in camera by a 
military coart on November 10, and 
there is no appeal. 
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Freshmen in particular, the report 
says, are often closed out of course 
selections, treated impersonally, and 
given lower priority in academic 
advising. 

The panel also criticizes the increas- 
ing trend toward narrow, professional 
specialization in undergraduate educa- 
tion, noting that between 1971 and 
1982, the proportion of bachelor’s 
degrees awarded in the arts and scien- 
ces - as opposed to professional and 
vocational programmes - dropped 
front 49 per cent to 36 per cent. 

The panel points out that American 
higher education has undergone a 
‘‘dramatic period of growth and 
change” over the past few decades. 

■‘Tne strains of rapid expansion, 
followed by recent years of constrict- 
ing resources and levelling enrol- 
ments, have taken their toll," the 
report says. "Student learning, cur- 
ricular coherence, the quality of facili- 
ties, faculty morale and academic 
standards no longer measure up to our 
expectations." 

The study, Involvement In Learning: 
Realizing the Potential of American 
Higher Education, lists 27 recom- 
mendations which call for sweeping 
changes in higher education. Among 
the proposed solutions are: 


• All bachelor degree recipients 
should be required to complete two 
full years of liberal education, even if 
this means extending undergraduate 
programmes in professional fields 
beyond the usual tour years; 

• Institutions should adopt a “front- 
loading" strategy of concentrating 
their resources on the first two years of 
college in order to devote more time 
and attention to freshmen and sopho- 
more students; 

• General “proficiency” examinations 
should be adopted to supplement the 
present grade and credit systems as a 
prerequisite for graduation, providing 
a “warranty” for post-secondary 
credentials and benchmark for col- 
leges to evaluate their own perform- 
ances; 

• State governments should set aside 
appropriations for public higher 
education for distribution on the basis 
of educational quality, instead of the 
existing practice of tying school 
appropriations to enrolment figures 
alone. 

To increase student involvement, 
the panel urges faculty to increase 
“active modes of teaching” which 
require students to take more Inixia- 
tive, and to improve student advising, 


an area the report calls 
weakest links" in the 
college students. m * 

Noting that 41 per cent o( 
members teach only pflr [ 
panel recommends that acalS 
administrators consolidate pS 
caching positions into as mrnfe 
time faculty positions as possible 
the panel also urges educate 
develop objectives for what 
must learn before graduating and* 


just courses accordingly: "Mauv £ 
dents enter colleges with only U* 
notions of what undergraduate uSE 
tion is all about , where it is suppotell 
lead and what their instltuhonseSa 
of them. ' 

The presidents of five ostHud 
education groups took issue with son 
of the report's criticisms, but added 
that they hope “Americans ri 
awaken to the fact that while hid*, 
education is healthy, it has probfe* 
and needs help". 

In response to the report’s critidu 
of increasingly vocalional-orieottl 
curricula, Mr Allen Ostar, presidents 
the American Association of Su* 
Colleges and Universities, srid cd 
leges will need help from the busincs 
community to entice students to ub 
more liberal arts courses. 


Synchrotron decision is welcomed 


from David Dickson 

PARIS 

The French government’s decision to 
build the European Synchrotron 
Radiation Facility in Grenoble lias 
been erected with satisfaction by Brit- 
ish scientists. 

Designed to provide an intense 
beam of hard X-rays which can be used 
to analyse the molecular structure of 
both organic and inorganic substances, 
it will be an expanded version of the 
Synchrotron Radiation Source opened 
recently by the Science and Engineer- 
ing Research Council at Hs Darcsbury 
laboratories in England. ■ 

Plans for the European facility have 
been under discussion for the past few 
years, and have been coordinated by 
the Strasbourg-based European Scien- 
ce Foundation. At an estimated cost of 
about £ 160m, it had been clear from an 
early stage that it made sense to share 
tho bill between several European 
countries. 

Britain, however, given the general 
squeeze on the science budget, and in 
particular the difficulties that this had 


created in providing even adequate 
operating funds for its own SRF, has 
made it clear that although it wants to 
be involved In the operation of the new 
machine, it is not at present in the 
position to make a substantial con- 
tribution to its construction. 

In contrast, the scientific communi- 
ties in both France, and, more recent- 
ly, West Germany have expressed 
their enthusiasm for contributing to a 
device which is becoming an in- 
creasingly popular tool in h wide 
variety of research disciplines. Earlier 
this year, the two governments agreed 
in principle to share the bulk of these 
construction costs, with additional 
funding raised if possible from other 
member countries of the European 
Economic Community. 

The last question to lie resolved was 
that of the site. Four candidates put 
themselves forward in Germany but 
the German government accepted that 
the machine should be built in France, 
on condition that the French govern- 
ment provide support for a new super- 
sonic wind tunnel for aerodynamic 
research in Germany. 


Bulgarian paperchase is the 
game of the name 


Bulgarian academics have Achieved 
the world record” In publications per 
head by re-hashing well-known re- 
sults or plagiarizing western papers, 
according to a campaign of criticism 
ui the country’s media. 

Defence of dissertations has been 
reduced to a “parade” with a pre- 
viously agreed script and “sensation- 
al results have been promulgated, 
particularly In the applied sciences 
which fall to give results in practice, 
and there is an unnecessary duplica- 
tion of academic and research Institu- 
tions, o.‘ ; V ' 

* Wage* and bonuses paid to 
academics and scientists amount to 
some 7m leva per month,, approx- 
imately $7m, while another 60 m leva 
a month go on overheads and anctili- 
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• critics, such expenditure is “a great 
luxury". ,.!•:* \ 

■ Academk titles and : salaries In 
Bulgaria depend oii the numbed of 
publications, and not the defence of a 
dissertation. So a ■ single piece 1 of 
research Is frequently divided be- 

■ tween two or three Journals, and then 
possibly , reworked In ‘‘popular 

wrf i supervisors often 
insist on adding their own names to 
'the papers of (heir subordinates end 
■ : jewch riudenti, AtopecobfereE 

"‘“^wr exampfe, out of the 120 

ibe name of the codference convener 
“ efrautiW Moreover, fhe critics , 

the it* mo *=;■ ' 



This left France with having n 
choose between two rival candmate 
sites, Strasbourg and Grenoble. Th 
firSt of these bad been the officii] 
candidate, and had received the entho- 
siastic support of France's nainsetev 
ce funding organization, the Natkmil 
Centre for Science Research. 

Grenoble's candidacy was pul for- 
ward independently by fhe administra- 
tion of an existing research Institution, 
the Institut Ume-Langevuj;' a hfeb 
neutral flux reactor set up in the 
1970s and jointly run by Bd'im, 
France and Germany. ThcILLtos- 
sed the fact that, in contrastio Stras- 
bourg's need to start building ip an 
organization from scratch, ilwu able 
to offer a site adjacent to existing 
facilities, and thus considerably out 
down on infrastructure and lecnnics 
costs. It also pointed out thatOrenoWf 
is already one of France's main centre 
for physics and nuclear research. 

On both counts, Grenoble t an- 
didacy was strongly supported by offi- 
cials from Britain’s SfcRC, wd in w 
end they seem to have convinced it* 
French government as well. 

200 posts 
urged in 
expansion 

from Barbara Von Ow 

MUNICH 

At least 200 new professorial 
should be created at West , Geio« 
universities annually until lhc JjL 
this decade to ensure the 
ness of German research, the ®«* 


quite. content to go along with this 
practice.; .... 

: Voder Bulgaria’s “new economic 
mechantom" Introduced some three 
ynn ago, fending to allocated 

■ 515?^? ^ pwfurmance. 
AltnouBh the . ‘‘mechanism” applies 
printorifr to fee. industrial an(Tagri- 
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by Thomas Land 

Work has begun on the establishment 
ofihe International Centre for Genetic 
&gineering and Biotechnology after 
fcite competition over its siting. It is 
tit first such insititution to be devoted 
specifically to the agricultural, public 
health and industrial needs of the 
hungry world. 

A compromise over the site of the 
Balding and research institution was 
reached at the end of four negotiating 
sessions held by an international plan- 
ning committee of the United Nations 
folustrlal Development Organization 
(UNIDO) in Vienna. The centre will 
comprise two principal components 
ad several affiliated scientific units. 

One component, to be set up in 
Delhi by early 1987, will be concerned 
sith agriculture and human and anim- 
al health. The second component in 
Trieste, which is expected to open by 
September 1986, will be involved in 
wrk on protein engineering, energy 
and industrial microbiology. 

In addition, several countries in- 
cluding Egypt, Tunisia, Pakistan, 
Thailand ana Spain are expected to set 
up affiliated major scientific centres. 


To stimulate interest among the 
academic community, UNIDO is to 
recruit a panel of 10 top scientific 
advisers from the various relevant 
disciplines to advise on the work 
programme. It will be served by a 
project leader and executive secretary 
to be based at UNIDO's headquarters 
in Vienna who will also attend to 
day-to-day issues and generally assist 
in the establishment and operation of 
the institution. 

In a related development, two Cana- 
djan universities are also to establish a 
biotechnology research centre under 
the auspices of the UN for the benefit 
of the developing regions. It is to draw 
on the experience of the University of 
Guelph in agricultural sciences and the 
expertise of the University of Water- 
loo with computers, the biological 
sciences and engineering to conduct 
research on fermentation and biomass 
energy conversion. 

Originally Canada was expected to 
be chosen as the host for UNIDO’s 
biotechnological institution but at the 
first sign of international rivalry the 
Canadian government politely with- 
drew and decided instead to build its 
own national gen-tech institute. The 
Guelph-Waterloo project represents 


the scaled down international compo- 
nent of the Canadian scheme, which 
involves cooperation with the UN 
University in a data-exchangc prog- 
ramme. 

The UNIDO project is sponsored by 
more than 30 governments, many 
universities, the International Federa- 
tion of Institutes for Advanced Study 
and the Club de Genfeve. The idea of 
establishing a gen-tech institute for the 
hungry world goes back to 1981 when 
UNIDO convened a meeting of lead- 
ing scientists to explore the possibili- 
ties. They agreed that among the initial 
tasks of the centre should be studies to 
further the development of a new 
malaria vaccine, self-fertilizing wheat 
and cheap energy derived from waste 
materials. 

UNIDO's original estimates called 
for an investment of $44m to cover the 
capita] and operational costs of the 
institute during its first five years. But 
Italy alone has pledged $37m for siting 
halt the institute in Trieste and India 
another $19m for placing the other in 
Delhi. And the countries planning to 
establish affiliated research centres 
have also made ’’generous” financial 
offers in return for the privilege of 
association, says UNIDO. 


Enrolment First-rate 
reaches students 
new peak to stay 



from Deborah Kasouf 

WASHINGTON 
Large increases in the number ol both 
women and older students in Amer- 
ican colleges over the past decade have 
pushed higher education enrolment 
fiaurcs to a record high, according to a 
US Census Bureau report. 

Total higher education enrolment 
rose nearly a third over ten years, from 
8.3 million students in 1972 to u record 
1(1.9 milliun in 1982. according to the 
report. 

Nearly four-fifths of that increase 
was due to the sharp rise io the number 
of women students - so sharp that 
women now outnumber men on the 
nation's campuses. In 1982 women 
constituted 5i per cent of all college 
students, compared to 43 per cent in 
1972, the report soys. 

The census figures, gathered every 
ten years, also show that more than 
half of the increase was among stu- 
dents aged over 25. The increase in the 
number of older women, in particular, 
constituted almost 44 per cent of the 
total growth. 

The proportion of men aged 14 years 
to 24 years old enrolled in colleges and 
universities fell from 40 per cent in 
1972 to 32 per cent in 1982. 

Enrolment growth at two-year col- 
leges was more than double the growth 
at four-year institutions. The total 
number of undergraduates in two-year 
colleges rose 58 per cent from 1972/82, 
to reach a total of three million 


students. During the same period, 
enrolments in four-year schools grew 
by 20 per cent to total 6.1 million 
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Nearly 85 per cent of Americans polled 
in a recent survey are worried about 
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°M for (he album. Visiting students are caught for posterity by Royal Holloway College where they are on 
programmes. This year there are 16 students from the United States and others from Japan and 
Germany. 

Universities Americans worried by the costs of college 

fail to open i Nearly 85 per cent of Americans polled twice the rate of inflation. 
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students in 1982. 

In addition to absorbing half of the 
growth in undergraduate enrolments 
during the decade, two-year institu- 
tions attracted the largest number of 
part-time students. 

In 1982, 42 per cent df the students 
at two-year colleges attended part-; 
time, while part-time students 
accounted for less than 17 per cent of 
the undergraduate enrolment at four- 
year institutions. 

The total number of part-time stu- 
dents attending the nation’s colleges 
and universities rose 75 percent, from 
1.3 million in 1972 to 2.3 million in 


by Geoffrey Parkins 
Complaints from Malaysian universi- 
ties (hat they are receiving only 
second-rate sponsored students after 
the best are creamed off for overseas 
have prompted a change in the coun- 
try's education policy. 

A senior official said that, in direct 
response to the universities, the educa- 
tion ministry had decided that from 
next year a mixture of first and second- 
rate students would be distributed 
between home and overseas universi- 
ties. This was thought to be fairer to 
both local universities and students. 

In support of the move, deputy 
education minister Bujong Haji l/lis 
said that academic excellence should 
not be the only significant criterion in 
student selection. Many students who 
had not reached standards of academic 
excellence might none the less have a 
well-rounded education and excel in 
extracurricular pursuits. 

In line with the policy, 58 Mara 
Junior Science College students who 
recently failed their A levels at Seko- 
lah Sri lnai in Ipoh will be sent to 
British universities next year. Rural 
development minister Datuk Sanusi 
Junid said in Kutchlng, Sarawak, 
where most of the students come from, 
that they were capable and the main 
reason for failing the examinations was 
their weakness in English and a shor- 
tage of time to complete the course. 
.Tne students had apparently com- 
pleted an 18-month course in ten 
months. The minister said he was 
confident that these "weaknesses” 
would be overcome now the students 
were in British universities. 

Reports that the Sekolah Sri lnai 
had inadequate facilities and poor 
teaching standards have been denied 
by senior administrative staff and stu- 
dents at the schuol. Encik Sabri Sham- 
sudd in, the administration manager of 
the private Sri lnai Educational Ser- 
vices company which runs the school, 
said the Associated Examining Board 
in Britain and the London University 
Board had expressed their satisfaction 
with the facilities available in the 
school. However, a number of stu- 
dents felt that, while teachers were 
dedicated and well-qualified, they 
were young and Inexperienced, and 
there was a chronic shortage of books. 


college costs and uncertainty oyer 
levels of federal student aid fending 
during the past four years, their fears 
would seem well-founded. 

According to the survey conducted 
by the Group Attitudes Corporation 
for a number of higher education 
associations, nearly 80 per cent of 
those polled said rising costs may put 
higher education out of their reach, 
and approximately three-quarters 
claimed that only low-interest student 
loans and federal grants would make a 
college education possible. 

Over the past four years, college 
costs have risen a dramatic 47 per cent 
in public schools and 48 per cent In 
private schools, according . to toe 
American Council on Education with 
many colleges raising their fees at 


twice the rate of inflation. 

Just ten years ago, the average 
annual cost to an undergraduate at a 
four-year institution was $2,365 at a 
public college and $3,860 at a private 
school. Now the typical public college 
student spends $6,032 according to 
ACE estimates, while undergraduates 
at some private institutions, such as the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, paid up to $ 16 , 000 . 

Tne Reagan administration came 
into office four years ago vowing to 
curb the growth of student aid prog- 
rammes, but Congress has repeatedly 
rejected almost au of the student aid 
cuts advanced by the administration. 

Under the protection of Congress 
student aid programmes have shown a 
modest increase over the past four 
years, but after inflation and the 
rampant rise of college costs are added 
to the equation, the real dollar amount 
of federal financial aid has decreased. 


According to the ACB, the value of 
student ala dollars dropped 6 per cent 
between 1980 and 1984. 

Government financial aid to stu- 
dents is offered in the form of Iobiu, 
grants and work-study programmes. 


of dependent undergraduate aid reci- 
pients secured GSL*s In the 1983/84 
academic year as compared to 23 per 
cent four years ago. 

Approximately 2.8 million students 


S ants and work-study programmes, currently receive Pell grants, accord- 
e two largest being the government- ing to Education Department figures, 
Guaranteed StudentLoan programme and Congress recently increased the 


and Pell grants. 

GSL loans now cost 8 per cent 
through banks, and undergraduates 
can borrow up to $2,500 per year If 
their family income is under $30,000. If 
family income exceeds that amount, 
the size of the loan depends on a 
financial need teat. 

Currently, three million students 
participate in the GSL programme, 
according to Department of Education 
figures, and the demand for the low- 
interest loans has shown a substantial 
increase. 

According to the National Institute 
of Independent Colleges, 59 per cent 


and Congress recently increased the 
maximum grant from $1 ,900 to $2,100. 

However, the real value of a Pell 
grant hi the bursar's office has been 
reduced. The average Pell grant for 
low-income students rose 28 per cent 
over the past four years while the cost 
of college rose 47 per cent during the 
same period. 

In recent campaign appearances 
President Ronald Reagan has told 
college audiences he would increase 
Pell grants and federally guaranteed 
student loans. His democratic oppo- 
nent, Walter Mondale, has consistent- 
ly voiced his support for increases in 
student aid. 


Black rivalry leads to violent campus confrontations 


TOnonjyv.' “ u lu tnc 

ruling 


Mr 9p u ti Judge of Colombo, 
Ported to .?J nda «nayakc, has re r 
n ■■pNftonrehr toat the 


from Carolyn Dempster 

JOHANNESBURG 

Ideological differences between two of 
South Africa’s key black student orga- 
nizations are increasingly resulting in 
blatant and sometimes violent con- 
frontation on ethnic and other uni- 
versity campuses. , ... 

The most recent Incident occurred 
this week at the ethnic black Urnvera- 

S of the North fTurfloop) situated in 
e homeland of Lebowa, • 

The Azanian Students Organiza- 
tion (AZASO) espouses a mritoacto 
philosophy end is felly supportive of 
the Popular United DemocraticFronj 
. movement and the Freedom CnefleiL 


drawn up by the Congress qf the 
people in 19$5. 

The Azarian Students' Movement 
(AZASM) dings to the black con- 

' • (he mvmminrip.n 


■ Both organizations claim wide sup- 
port at Tprfloop. The clash occurred 
When AZASM publicity secretary, 
Kabelo Lengane arrived to address a 
meeting to Commemorate the banning 
of 17 black , organizations and two 
. black newspapers in a state damp- 
down in October J977; 

He was met by, a ^owd of antagoni^ 


the slogans ofthe UDFand indicate bis 
support for the freedom charter. 

Tne meeting Itself Was called off 
because of a blanket ban on gatherings 
in the area, but tension between 
ideologically opposed students led to 
scuffles ana the knifing of an AZASO 
member, Mr Mogopudi Mokoena. 

The incident has brought to the 
surface ideological tensions which 
have been simmering between the two . 
organizations for months, arid recalls 
similar clashes at Natal's black medical 
school in Weiitwortb. 

Ideological differences were also at 
the root of black student protests over 

Uiuvereity tif Cape ToWn^ariier this ' 


year,. when protesters engaged in ugly 
scuffles with members of tne university 
administration. 

The ideological gulf has widened 
over the past two years with the 
formation of the non- racial UDF and 
the black consciousness- based nation- 
al forum, which is linked to the Azaian 
peoples organization {AZAPOJ. 

Tne Azanian students organization 
and the Congress of South African 
Students were two of three organiza- 
tions banned by the '‘independent" 
homeland of Transkei this week. Hie 
banning order was issued by Transkei 

K resident Paramount Chief Kazier 
lptapzima ip tjie. . Government 
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Polys face up to 
a blurred Image 

Karen Gold analyses the MORI poll 
that reveals widespread public 
ignorance at all levels 

Shock poll" would be putting it rather 


Statement 


TABLE I 

Percentage of each group agreeing with a particular statement 

Captains 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2.11.84 


MPa of Industry Public 


- i able ■«* 

Answers to Question "Whinv » 
the qualifications onthffi^L^ 1 « 
polytechnics can awarttK&SllI? 


too strongly. Will the world be gripped 
at the news that 15 years after the 
establishment of polytechnics many 
ordinary people know little and care 
less about them? Probably not. 

Nevertheless the three-pronged 
MORI poll into public, industrial and 
parliamentary opinions and know- 
ledge of the polytechnics and their 
place in (he higher education system, 
commissioned by a group of 
polytechnic governors, dues contain 
some surprises - nice as well as nasty 
ones. And some of them are big news 
to the people involved — careers offic- 
ers, polytechnic information officers, 
directors, opinion formers. 

The poll whs carried out by MORI In 
three parts. Interviews with repre- 
sentative samples of the general public 
(1,947 interviews) and so-called cap- 
tains of industry, in fact managing 
directors of The Times top 500 com- 
panies, (202 interviews) took place 
during 1983. The third part, interviews 
with a sample of MPs (96 interviews), 
took place in June this year. 

One of the most revealing parts of 
the results when all three polls are pur 


opinions than the public: the latter 
never go above 50 per cent in express- 
ing nnv view about polytechnics, and 
the only statement that obtained 50 per 
cent agreement from them was the 
relatively innocuous “polytechnics 
teach a wide variety of subjects". 

_ But in other areas the gap is more 
significant. MPs appear to think they 
are better informed about polytechnics 
- far more of them than of the public 
believe that polytechnic facilities are 
worse than universities, that lecturers 
are left-wing and rhat education stan- 
dards are not us high ns they should be. 
In some cases they arc right: far more 
of the public still believe that 
polytechnics get most of their income 
from focal rales, and that only a 
minority of their students take de- 
grees. 

Yet the public also seems to be more 
supportive: polytechnics scored highly 

omnnir fk,am An a <1 . ■ 


Polytechnic courses are more practically based than 
university courses 

71 

63 

40 

Polytechnics provide a lol of courses for part-time 
students 

45 

63 

48 

Polytechnic lecturers tend to have left-wing views 

44 

41 

10 

Polytechnics provide a worthwhile education 

60 

65 

48 

Education standards at polytechnics are not as high as 
they should be 

36 

29 

13 

Polytechnics provide a poorer education than 
universities 

22 

39 

20 


Qualification 

GSEs 
O levels 
A levels 
City & Guilds 
Diplomas 
Degrees 
Doctorates 
Don't know 


23 

33 
M 
SI 
51 

34 
i 
IS 

. Regional differences between 
vicwecs were in, in gS"* 


11 


tween universities and polytechnics, 
although that answer clearly covers 
both egalitarianism and ignorance. 
The largest group expressing an opin- 
ion (16 per cent) said universities gave 
a better/ higher standard of education; 
the next largest (14 per cent) said 
^technics were more practical/ use- 
in the outside world. 

But the biggest shock for those who 
want the public to have an accurate 
picture of what polytechnics arc doing 
must be the general impression of the 
courses they provide (see Tabic 2). 

' thought 

nds 



together is the gulf between the views 
of the general public and their elected 


3 


representatives. On more than half the 
-juestions public and MPs opinions 
liverged by 7 per cent or more (see 
Tabic 1). 

In some cases this is probably just 
that MPs are more confident ul their 


public than MPs or industrialists were 
prepared to say that polytechnics were 
providing a poorer education than 
universities, or their standards were 
too low. Considerably more of the 
public than cither of the other two 
groups (20 per cent compared with 13 
per cent of MPs and 14 per cent of 
industrialists) thought there should be 
more polytechnics. 

One third of the public said they 
were unaware of nny differences bc- 


The peak numbers who 
polytechnics provided City and Gui 
courses suggests a confusion in the 
public’s mind between polytechnics 
and technical colleges; even so the 2^ 
per cent who thought they ran CSE 
courses (compared to 8 per cent who 
thought they gave doctorates) is ex- 
traordinary. 

Broken down into class, region and 
educational background, the pattern 
among each group is predictable - 
middle-class people and those edu- 
cated after the age of 16 have a slightly 
more accurate picture - but the num- 
bers arc still surprising. Some 18 per 
cent of those interviewed who con- 
tinued in education until after 19 still 
thought polytechnics do CSEs, 
although they also gave by far the 


John O’Leary on conflicting estimates of future demand for pi 

Sizing up student prospects 


highest proportion - 75 per cent - of 
people Mio thought they run degrees. 

Generally higher social classes 
thought they knew more about the 
education system and therefore 
answered “yes" to more types of 
course than lower classes, even when 
the answers were wrong. This was 
particularly true of the white collar Cl 
class, 27 per cent of whom said 
polytechnic did CSEs and 41 per cent 
O levels, compared wilh the averge 
responses of 23 per cent and 36 per 
cent. r 

Similarly, people from the south and 
non-Labour voters were more confi- 
dent about saying what they thought 
polytechnics did even when they were 
wrong. 

On the subjects polytechnics teach, 
the most obvious mistakes were in law 
and medicine. High numbers of two 
apparently unrelated groups - social 
classes D£ (24 per cent) and those who 
continued education past 19 (23 per 
cent) - thought that polytechnics do 
courses in medicine. No polytechnic 
runs degrees in medicine. (Although 
many run paramedical and health 
courses which may partly explain the 
mistako.) On the other hand there are 
numerous polytechnic law courses, yet 
only an avemge of 31 per cent of the 
public thought there were. 


AGE PARTICIPATION INDEX 


significant, But voting imentS, S 
more revealing. Certain of the Sff 
cnees are predictable: UbourS 

K«Jf l * era, i y less . awa «^ 

polytechnics, but more likely to th'nt 

of them. In reply to a question whether 
“ niv f«i|y and polytechnic siZ 
should be funded equally, 60 per cent 
of the total said they should, hut rather 
more Conservatives and rather fewer 
Labour voters thought university sm. 
r_K t . s _ s . ho . uld hc bc «« funded An 


polytechnic ones. 


Ithough the Alliance parties are 
often grouped together, fc fact iht 
opimons pf those intending to vote 
6DP and Liberal varied quite widely 
aur voters had more positive opinions 
about polytechnics even than Con- 
servatives on matters like their practi- 
cality and the more academic nahueol 
universities, while the Liberals re- 
sponse was more like that of Labom 
voters. 

On the other hand a mere 6 per am 
of SDP voters thought university stan- 
dards were higher than polytechnfc 
ones, compared with 20 per cent of 
Liberals, 19 per cent of Conservatives 
and 14 per cent of Labour supporters 
SDP voters also had a better idea of 
what courses polytechnics run, were by 
far the keenest that they provide the 
sort of education needed oy industry 
and commerce and that they should 
hove more government funding. 


QUALIFIED PARTICIPATION INDEX 


It was obvious , when projections for 
student numbers in the new academic 
year appeared to bo wide of the mark 
that the Government's latest estimates 


of future student demand, published in 
July t would be anything but the last 
the subject. The mildly 


ut the last 


•""/i ■nruuiM uk anything 
word on the subject. 
approving remarks which greeted Re- 
?u£*&LM uca J ton m signalled only 
the briefest of truces in the planning 
war. Both the University Grants Com- 
mittee and the National Advisory 
Body have begged to differ on the 
S pattern of enrolments in the 
1990s and last week’s conference on 
the subject at Bedford College, Lon- 
5fil’ d ^ m u° nstr , ated P 181 lhe future size 

Sl^gher e dueation system remains 
almost as uncertain as ever. 

Evcnthe Department of Education 
w n ^ cce ^! s [ tha , 1 new informa- 

rSsuo "J*' !,ave rendered 

And others at last 
argued that the figures 
til 

mi _ 

des and intentions for hifher 1 c£cn- 



sllghtly out of date, 
t week's conference 
EBS V5 at me Bgures would be 

dfcnt: namely its own lor~ •-=- 


Mr Radlcw: “Government estimates 
rubbished by everyone 11 


government has ever guaranteed a 
PjBher .eduction place at the typb of 

Mr ru.°.V f ^ ,he “PPticaM's choice. 
Mr Giles Kadlec, the shadow educa- 
tion secretary, spake for many when 
certain limits, the 
Sf for h, Sher education Was wliat 
me Government wanted to make it 

doml natjng factor kTSS^UZ the S Kc P f or usin « <6 

size of the* student populatfcm 8 1 Projections to justify 

, Statistics produceS by the Itaiversl- S he k pew the est£ 

Centraf Council on AdSSS ^ 

' ■ by 6vsrv ‘ 


JJ®*: fojjced.when the poimeianstook 
. j statisticians, the ques- 
tlon was raised as to whether demand 
had not already ceased to be the 


applicants a 

nf iwJSl FW.^* 1 ana that half-. 

°fto ™ univ creitiesdid 
not turn, immediately -to the public 
were seized upon by those who 
contest Sir Keith M&S . 

It M 


one whq mattere 
world” he said. .' 

1 Oh'tiw"Mhna theme, 

Warwick, general secretary of the 
Association of University Teachers, 
questioned why the debate on the 


by everyr 
in the statistical . 

Ms ‘ Diana 


education by his Dptides. ^ . S5 1 %P] 1 ®£, a J •}* when student num- 

_ ‘ ^ • to? yCCA's two unrelated ■ . b nrv»o rain i?.- cjrcu m» 


rrA. . P.ownnui si II- 

dates rejected by the universities had 
not gone to colleges or polytechnics six 
•JH® 1 .*? there Is no information 
on tiielr actions in the following year'. 
And, although a rise of 1.3 points hi 
the average A level score of university 
entrants m 1983 compared with 1979 


added that some senior '^vjl servants 
feared fl,at a hife-eduSffiSfc 

conflict °° ^ ■ bQ ? social 

Mr David Made!, chairman of 

gbart&X. ?Si li ta e , nt Z 

should allow For more 


CIH rams m 1V5J compared with 1979 smdrnK fh ZmFa ri-r IU , r morc 

fessss SS® 

tween to rorafiat: particular skills shortaaek 


tween two different years would be 
equally valid and would obviously 
produce a different result. 

The statistics plainly offer evidence 
of a significant element, of unsatisfied 
demand, hriwevd-, even thoueh 


shortage* and 


iployment 
s back into 


while continuing nign unemi 
dso encourage tfnqore adults 
the education System, but current 

^™n™ a ^wdl.“ h0Oll '^ ld addl » 


had more certain, if less dramatic, 

ror of statistics and computing at the 
DES. preempted r number of them by 
freely admitting that some Important 
factors (such hs the split between the 
scctors of higher education) could not 
be estimated, others (such as the 
number of overseas students) had not 
been considered in detail, and others 
still (such as the number of mature or 
part-time students) were considered 
too low already. 

More work was being done to test 
whether the "effective courses length" 
-the average period of study per 
graduate - had altered with the recent 
nsc in entry qualifications. And a more 
important change would be needed if 
as seemed likely, ministers agreed to 
the proposal from the UGC and the 

to Robbias prin- 
ciple so that ability to benefit, rather 

A "^requirement of two 

A levels, became the basic yardstick 

SuciSof 8 “ , ‘“ blUty for h ‘8 her 

sti “ left Mr Wake- 
field fighting his corner on the most 
common objection to the assumptions 
underlying koE 100. That is theTore- 

d?n u^Si I i ard fi p « io ” by women stu- 
dents will level off at its current rate - 

below Us male equivalent - after a 
steady rise, admittedly checked this 
yfi K’ W * sustained period. 

. N MC: Jqhn Beyan, secretary of the 
Mguea that this was not likelv 
urider any rationally conceivable set oif 

^m^ 5 l QCe £ , and Professor 1 Fred 
Smith, who chairs the Royal Statistical 
^^worhng-party of, projectidns 
doubted that 


COUJltries . as tl 
^ Uevcd fc would. 

■ Boui men traced a previous dron in 

S ri !p r ww . another temporary 

one allowed for the spedal ^ ofjSb, 

SU 4 JwMr? 8 n8, . w Wc&v dominated 
S S r6 3 Bired no higher edUea- 
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Women , 
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w^ich^M^Wa^Tfipi^ ° f the j h ? 8cs Planning was to be properly 
n^sa# thei«w fi £ d nh“iP cede<l , “ forthcoming Green Paper “ 

threeS ^ r l<^ f a P h . only a hieher education will provide.."? 


theuffli^rofre'^ 


_.,Pr^sor Smith’s gfouo hai already , SSuritc as We°SS^> flnt 10581 th “ n 88 

* hi^rS^wi d rp d i n ^ prete ^ tout 
deal ^ accurate as they 


„»■* ivi r __, I IM| B 

ggW out its own 


statistics, details. 



higher education will pr 
opportunity for an early . 

though presumably not a tncrouPj 
rethinking of the assumptioDS ben^ 
the figures. Last week's confarejjj - 
made it dear that there was ut 
chance of final agreement between , 
various Interested parties, altlW K 
the latest revision by the DBS 1 
satisfy many of its critira 
TTie Green Paper may fid in 
, the policy gaps but it will besinpn di 
if the debate about prospects i JJ ^ • 

* not stiU raging througlw“ tine 

decade. • . 


Scholarship boy, chronicler of culture, old-fashioned liberal? Peter Scott looks at the career of Richard Hoggart 

Hoggart’s prog ress 


“For my part I am very sorry for him. It is an 
nntasy lot at best, to be what we call highly taught 
yet not to enjov: to be present at this great 
mectade of life ana never to be liberated from a 
mall hungry shivering self." This quotation from 
George Euot’s Middiemarch is the superscription 
on the most famous, and maybe most personal, 

S ee ever written by Richard Hoggart - "Scho- 
p Boy” in The Uses of Literacy. 

Some would say that it came dangerously hut 
oeatively close to autobiography. In their eyes 
Hoggart is his own scholarship boy. For them 
posoosl insecurity is the key to Hoggnrt’s life and 
»wk: his compassion and his ambition, his public 
longing for his roots in working class Leeds and 
his private hob-nobbing with the powerful in 
London corridors. 

This then is the first version of Richard 
Hoggart. Inside the author of The Uses of 
Literacy, acknowledged even by its severest 
critics as a modern classic; inside the star witness 
for the defence at the Lady Chatterley's Lover 
Inal, that key episode in the struggle for personal 
freedoms which we all now almost unconsciously 
rajoy; inside the founder of the Centre for 
Contemporary Cultural Studies at Birmingham 
and so the father of a distinctive modern 
discipline; inside the assistant director-general of 
Unesco; inside the warden of Goldsmiths College 
and first (and only) chairman of the Advisory 
Council for Adult and Continuing Education is “a 
small hungry shivering selL" 

If this version of Hoggart is accepted, it 
becomes easy to belittle or even dismiss his work. 
Tm Uses of Literacy , the 1972 Rcith lectures with 
the characteristically Hoegnrlian title Onlv Con- 
sol, the book about Unesco, the numerous 
essays - all can be dismissed as the shapeless 
projection on to the intellectual plane of his 
peiional predicament. As such they lose interest 
8 intellectual productions and become cultural 
phenomena, important for wliat they are rather 
That what they say. Finally they nre relegated to 
the raw material for an anthropology of postwar 
6ritsh], the ambition and anxiety of the scho- 
larship boy generation. 

Bus version of Hoggarl's life and work, of 
course, is a cruel caricature. But there may be 
wma truth from which this caricature has been 
frirted. There is a tcntativcncss, an incomplete- 
ness, maybe even a nnivctv about Hoggart's 
vai. Some damn his hooks because they regard 
“f® as in nn abiding sense non-academic, 
aateur, extramural, certainly not the products 
wprofMsional scholarship. Other praise them for 
“^eot qualities, a personal engagement that is 
uU to reconcile with antiseptic ucndcmic 
and a qunsi-iitcrary imagination that 
nalely may be ns respectable an intellectual 
“F? ■* the citation-bound number-crunching 
•teh has become standard practice in so much 
social idence. 

There is a suggestively similar ambiguity about 
^public career and his private vulucs. The 
of Admass became the culture bureaucrat 
,iL iSS® 0 language has been elevated tq 
^“'fihest vapidity, and finally at Goldsmiths 
zv* ACACE the spokesman for the quictist 
“Wilton of adult education that seems dated in 
°/ high tech and Arthur Scargill. 
to his heyday, from the publication of The Uses 
itl er !p 10 toe departure for Unesco, Hoggart 
noth an old-fashioned liberal whose account 


summer of 1984. The intervening 66 years can be 
divided for the sake of convenience^ inm 
periods: his roots" m working-class Leeds, his 
experience as an extramural tutor at Hull his 
entry into the university mainstream first m 
Leicester and then at Birmingham, his five years 
m Pans at Unesco, and finally his return to 
r' to ? oldsra !‘hs and the ACACE. 

The first third of his life was spent in Hunslet, 
Mic working class community into which his 
lamily had been sucked by Victorian urbanization 
“ d . he was born at ,h e end of the First 
World War. These years had r decisive influence 
on Hogeart. providing him with much of the raw 
matcnal for his later work and forming his 
personality and values with an insistence that he 
freely acknowledges. 

Much of the rhetorical force for which The Uses 
of Literacy is justly memorable derives from its 
evocation, direct and indirect, of his childhood in 
Leeds. And Hoggart uses his own childhood to 
evoke the culture of the prewar working class - 
home, mother, father, neighbourhood, a land- 
scape with figures that he both experienced and 
observed. Now in his Surrey retirement he is 
returning to the Leeds of half r century ago as hc 
writes his memoirs. 

His parents died while he was still a child and hc 
was brought up by his grandmother. This accident 
may help to explain some of Hoggart's most 
distinctive qualities. His reach back into working 
class history through the extended oral tradition 
that only grandparents can provide may be a key 
to his preoccupation with the long haul of culture. 
The central role played by women in his sense of 
community may explain its non-activist, domes- 
tic, even private character. 

His early Leeds experience also helps to 
explain two derisive patterns of behaviour which 
moulded his whole career. The first was the quest 
for security. Today Hoggart recalls that he wants. 


and maybe always wanted, to be “a writer more 
than anything els< ” 
analyst but a person able to describe and make 


Ise", not a detached academic 


quango pluralist lie moved even further away 
from nis literary ambitions, partly out of a sense 
of civic duty but partly from a sense of being 
wanted. "The memory of being orphaned ran 
very deep,” hc now recalls. 

After six years in the army Hoggart moved to 
Hull where he spent the next 13 as an extramural 
tutor - although much of the time he was on the 
road in places like Redcar and Middlesbrough. 
Extramural teaching in Mr Attlee’s new Britain 
was an exciting enterprise. The 'spirit of those 

S ears provided it with a cutting edge that may 
ave been lost in the more prosperous and 
conservative present. In its austere, intense and 
populist environment flourished not only Hog- 


Of mu CL -Aoaimjin 

working class culture emphasized its passivity r i . 

MtsfS conserva tism, ana an influential figure gart but people like Raymond Williams and 
in of toe New Left whose work helped Edward Thompson. 

0ur dork view of mass communication as " f ’ '' — — J ‘"* * u " 

L! M 0 °n and manipulation rather than enlight- 
7 W & revolutionary Reithian maybe? 

JDcre Is a second version nf Rirhnrrl Hni 


lurr v° “ second version of Richard Hoggart. 
- - - lhe Prophet outcast, the chronicler of a 
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Lawrence that would 


P roud : more recently the 
iK' of uberal education in a pliilistine and 
aW^rid yesterday's or yesteryear’s man, 
lfen> always on the losing side, 

too there is some truth behind the 
SW dismissal of 


*? a Ufotonc’s energy and 

575 ; “W**- 

iu con 
ponti 

SSfty of the workin; 


nr has ranged himself against 

forces in !!l e most powerful but least pleasant 
BriUsh S0detV - * n ,he “ 


society. 

has often been the loser. The 
•dyeraiVu , wor Mng class in the face of 

celebrated in The Uses of 
beta ve been exaggerated, but it has 

BMj2? “^Iwsiy: eroded by 30 years of hire 
Unsd 0 f ’ holidays and alt the other 1 

lolhi3 twlr Prosperity. 

■ ot Hoggart, as “a small hungry 

submerged by ITV, pop radlp. 


63 a * ibera ^ Luddite, are unfair 
- * Wtth nevertheless are illuuu- 
*°oq[ ’v 1 :V 3 “^bggart hlmself and even more so 
? wb0 insist' on using these 
His life and work , and the 
insfnhu Provoked* offer remark- 

^elledhsi :toe quality of social and 

. Britain since the war. 
was bom in 1918. He left 
active retirement, in the 


The Uses of Literacy is the product of this 
second period in Hoggart's life. Published in 1957 
it did not create much of a stir until published in 
paperback a year later. Fourteen impressions and 
many thousands of copies later the book remains 
the subject of controversy. For some it is a 
modem classic that influenced not only the 
narrow development of the New Left but the 
much broader growth of social science in 1960s 
Britain; according to this view it was a cultural 
trigger as much as a work of great intellectual 
novelty. 

For others The Uses of Literacy has always 
seemed a genre work, a book firmly set In that 
tradition of working class nostalgia that looked 
back to George Orwell and forward to Jeremy 
Seabrook; according to this view it Is too 
sentimental and loosely constructed a book to 
bear the weight of his considerable reputation. 
Intellectuals, especially on the left, have always 
distrusted both its methods - Hoggart’s distaste 
for theoretical speculation ancMove of the 
concrete and the particular alarmed them- and Its 
message - that working class culture was not ail or 
even much about political and Industrial struggle. 

in the light of this continuing controversy 
Hoggart’s own account of the origins and inten- 
tions of this his most famous book is of particular 
interest. He explained that it grew out of his 
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sense of his own experience with "great patience, 
great honesty and great courage. Yet ne sacri- 
ficed the freedom of the writer for the security of a 
university post because the accumulated wisdom 
of his family and his class taught him to place 
security before freedom. "It was fear of the dole. 
It never leaves you. It is like getting burnt,” he 
explained. 

Tlie second was his urge to serve on any and 
every committee nnd quango. When hc left 
Birmingham hc was serving on 16 committees, 
while his quango count over the past 30 years has 
been giddy - Albemarle on the youth service, 
Pilkington on broadcasting, the Arts Council, the 
New Statesman. As an academic bureaucrat and 
quan, 
from 


popular culture needed tobe treated with respect. 
Only later did Hoggart decide that it was 
impossible to write about popular fiction and 
entertainment if no attempt was made to describe 
the people whom it addressed. 

So the most evocative and most enduring parts 
of the book- its first half "An ‘Older’ Order’ v and 
the more autobiographical chapters in the second 
half like "Scholarship Boy” - were almost an 
afterthought. Yet a powerful afterthought, for 


the power of this description will remain long 
after the succeeding analysis has been blunted, 
he Uses of Literacy must hc judged i 
quasi-literary rather tnan strictly academic 
terms. Hoggart certainly insists that it is “not a 


Maybe The Uses of 
these 


Literacy must hc judged in 
‘ thi 


programmatic book but an attempt to capture 
something.'' 

Its success marked the beginning of the third 
period in Hoggart’s career, 11 years as n main- 
stream university teacher having come In from the 
extramural cola. For the first three he was a 
senior lecturer in English at Leicester University 
and them moved in 1962 to Birmingham Univer- 
sity os professor. TWo years later he founded (he 
Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies. 

Even before this third period began a revealin 
incident took place. Shortly before The Uses oj 
Literacy was published Hoggart showed the 
manuscript to a colleague at Hull - only to receive 
the fierce warning that it would destroy his 
reputation and blight his prospects of an acaae mic 
career. This warning was both wrong and right - 
spectacularly wrong In the sense that the book 
made Hoggart's name and launched bis academic 
career, but subtly right in the sense that its 
unsteady reception in English faculties and more 
enthusiastic reception by the social scientists 
diverted Hoggart from the solid, discipline of 
English into more fragile and new-fangled disci- 
pline of cultural studies. 

Some would say that this turned out to be an 
intellectual cul de sac - althougb the plausibility 
of this view has probably been strengthened 
retrospectively and so unfairly be the more recent 
attack on all social science. Another more 
sensitive view, one which is implicitly endorsed by 
Hoggart himself in his ambition to be a writer, is 
the Uses of Literacy , its uneven reception, 

and tiie subsequent direction of his career showed 
that hc was never designed to become a tradit- 
ional academic. Hoggart today admits, maybe tod 
modestly, that he is^’not a powerful intellect He 
has no regrets about not being a conventional 
academic- although he is quick to add that he had 
no quarrel with traditional English studies. Nor 
does he see himself as an intellectual, ”1 have no 
patience with the play of abstract ideas. I always 
want to return to the concrete,” 

This lack of commitment to theory led in the 
(ate 1960s to a gradual divergence . between 
Hoggart and cultural studies, lust as in the late. 
1950s the populist preoccupations expressed in 
The Uses of Literacy bad led to a parting of the 
ways with English. The new generation of teachers 
In cultural studies saw Hoggart as a bit soft. One 
former student called him “a liberal, humanist, 
post-Arnold figure" - not as a compliment, . 

On his side Hoggart now warns of “a new 




his resilience is his conviction that cultural chanc 
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five years at Unesco and the eight at Goldsmiths, 
have been less creative. Although the book hc 
wrote based on his Paris experience, An idea and 
Its Servants, is very much underrated, his time at 
Unesco was neither happy nor positive. At home 
he had to endure a lot of parochial incredulity 
from fellow countrymen, many of whom failed to 
understand why he wanted to go Unesco at ail, 
while in Paris he was caught up in the increasing 
politicization of that organization. 

Back in England Hoggart came to Goldsmiths, 
then as now half-in and half-out of London 
University, at a time when the end of the Robbins 
boom blacked off the most desirable patlis for the 
college's development. A y ear later hc became 
chairman of the ACACE established rather 
grudgingly by the then Labour Government. The 
new ana aggressively utilitarian political climate 
that followed the Conservative victory in 1979 
destroyed what meagre hope there had been that 
the ACACE could make a substantial impact on 
higher education. Neither it nor he survived* first 
term. 

For almost a quarter of a century the tide seems 
to have been running against Richard Hoggart, 
and in the last five years il has become a flood. If 
he were disillusioned it would not be remarkable. 
Yet he remains undismayed in general, although 
I In detail. One source of 
change 

is very slow and that people are very successful In 
creating liveable space however difficult their 
drcumstaces, a conviction that goes back to The 
Uses of Literacy and reassures in Mrs Thatcher’s 
Britain. 

He remains impressed by the freedom we all 
enjoy - “the sheer plushincss of a free society.” 
Nor docs he believe that it has been all lose in the 
last 30 years - "It will always be two steps forward 
and 1.999 or maybe more back." The privileged 
service class are. now offered a much richer 
diversity of media, specialist magazines and 
high-brow television, but this has been achieved 
by "a greater massification” of communications 
for everyone else. 

What finally is the significance of Hoggart's life 
and work? Maybe two things. The first is his 
concentration of culture and community, not in 
the flat herioc-myth terms preferred by (middle 
class) activists and intellectuals but in a deep, 
rich, lived-in sense. He has achieved this because 
for him inquiry is an engaged, subjective, even 
aesthetic process not distanced and analytic 
observation. At a time wheo definitions of culture 
and community are being fought for on pit picket 
lines this perspective is of far more than literary or 
academic significance. 

The second is that in a postwar Britain which 
enjoyed high social mobility and maybe for that 
very reason suffered from cultural amnesia 
Hoggart has remembered his roots. In a world of 
hara-nosed successful men with short memories; 
in universities as much as elsewhere, he has 
retained a creative vulnerability. It has its bad 
side - the insecurity has bred name-dropping and 
prickliness (be will hate this profile) - but its 
' main effect has been to sustain a sensitivity that 
atrophied in so many of his contemporary 
scholarships boys. 

To adapt the language of the 19B0s Richard 
Hoggart tiko them got on his bike back in the late' 
1931s. Maybe he paddled too furiously at times In 
the last half century. But he never quite forgot, 
those who stayed behind and never, lost that 
ultimate sense of "a small hungry shivering self.” 




President Reagan wants our Govern- 
ment to buy British scientists a Christ- 
mas present, a ticket for the new space 
station the US is designing for the 
1990s. This, and a series of connected 
decisions before the end of the year, 
will fix the shape of British space 
research for the next 20 years. The 
outcome is still in the balance. 

The American invitation to take a 
share in the space station which will 
keep the US National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration in business in 
the next decade transformed discus- 
sions already under way about 
Europe's future in space. The Paris- 
based Eurooean Snace Aeencv nnrt tha 
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Asking us to boldly go . . . 


Jon Turney looks at the conflicting demands on Britain’s 
financial commitment to space science 

and 20 per cent of the SS billion total reputation. together would mean increasini 
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In addition, subscribers to the ESA, 
including Britain, have to decide 
whether to approve an ambitious new 
plan for the agency's science division. 

A recent report from the ESA survey 
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based European Space Agency and the including Britain, have to decide 

British Science and Engineering Re- whether to approve an ambitious new 

search Council were already reviewing plan for the agency's science division, 

their plans. But those plans must now . A recent report horn the ESA survey 

take into account a permanent space committee on space science in the next 

platroim designed to keep eight people two decades argues strongly for lon- 

m orbit - at around a billion dollars eer-term pi an nine and biaeer missions. 


plemented by a selection of small and 
medium size projects selected bom 
other proposals put up by would-be 


together would mean increasing the 
overall ESA budget by the same 
amount as the science budget. 

When space ministers from the ESA 
member states meet next January they 
will almost certainly be asked to 
approve a three-way package taking in 
Ariane, work on (he space station and 
the expanded European science effort. 
And tne new minister at the Denart- 


each over the eight-year construction 
period. 

It doesn’t much matter that a space 
station with a crew Is not the main 
priority for space scientists. They will 
get one anyway because NASA and 
toe Reagan administration see it as a 
suitable project to demonstrate tech- 
nologicaf prowess and national virility. 
And as American industry has so far 
not been seduced by the visions of 
orbital factories for exotic materials, 
new drugs and other products painted 
by space enthusiasts, scientists may be 
the main users of the new craft. 

American scientists are already 
pressing for the space station design 
studies to take on board scientific 
needs, including free-floating plat- 
forms near the core station wnere 
instruments would not suffer vibration 
caused by the human crew. And they 
want to use the station to repair 
satellites, as well as house a small 
laboratory for “hands on" experi- 
ments. 

The problem for the Europeans is 
first to persuade their governments to i 
take part. The Americans would like « 
Western Europe to pay between 15 i 


ger-term planning and bigger missions. 

The report, Horizon 2000, says the 
ESA's ad hoc selection of space scien- 
ce missions is not good enough now 
that space research is “mature", ie 
expensive. In particular, the survey 
committee believes there must be 
scope for a few missions costing twice 
the average £100m without reducing 
rhe total number of launches so far that 
different specialties ore only covered 
once every 20 years. 

The committee, chaired by Johan 
Bieeker of the University of Utrecht, 


ambitious new other proposals put up by would-be the expanded European scien 
ncuce division, mission groups in the same way as the And tne new minister at the 
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sifted through nearly SO project prop- 
osals put up by European scientists and 
chose fourlarge missions ns the corner- 
stones of their 20-year plan. These 
cornerstones are: 

• A multiple launch to study the 
physics of the sun, its radiation and its 
interactions with the earth. 

• A mission to bring back material 
from an asteroid or Hie core of a 
comet. This “primordial” matter 
should hold clues about the elements 
in the solar system when it was formed. 
It could also contain Interstellar dust. 

• A sensitive X-ray spectrometer to 
study faint stars, a mission in a field 
where Britain has an especially high 


The truth behind 
the stereotype 

Olga^Wojtas talks to the new professor 
of nursing at Edinburgh University 

At mVWnl orjinnJ 1 — . J 


Atpresent, around only 3 per cent of 
British university professors are 
women. It Is a safe bet liint among 
jtay number, very few are 
American, And that even fewer are 
American nuns, 

There were undoubtedly some rip- 
disquiet when Professor Pen- 


conveys the fragile slate of nursing, 
nol knowing exactly where wc be- 
long. In the WHO organizational 
chart. It used to come under Infec- 
tious diseases . , .*» 

Edinburgh eventually decided (hat 
nurslngsludles should be In Ihe social 
science faculty, a conclusion 


session appointed head of nursim* « f®* 8 * a ? em Phasl*lng that “pa- 
studies at Edinburgh University 5 S5JK.* 1 * ”? * n *f rc, y physical bodies, 
were not • ,P!?“ 

tiring, It was thought, then she would 
certainly be meek and passive, arid 


uui nave mmuies, a place in the 
community, a private life'*. She firm- 
ly believes that nursing has Its own 

Prophlt is' "quite long and most 

pemuule the anxto^To S thc W $! c,n * 

stereotyping. A charming, attractive ith 2JS5 2 JR are “' 1 

woman, whose quiet authority Is M ^. holes * b ti l 

matched by a keei sense of humLr, SrthfflS 
she has an International reputation In has Profession 
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purchase, a fell wardrobe. BuH th ?l den i ln 8 • 

re*Uy don’t like playing 1 same*' i ji “!5 “ beyond, the 

IVofessor Prdphlt b keen to stress ” 5? mDre **** 

nol only her own identity; but the saw ^ri h!IL f " e 

Identify , of nursing ds a distinct baggreat sympathy for 

dixlplfne in heaflhbare. fe tomsSf SfrvSStv al 5” Ja , % 
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roun ded In 1963, and when the skills, not only can tbevdoxoaiiiridv 
department vfB. being established, but 'their capacity ta solve nrnhipmt 
there was consfderabfe debate over and care for patients btauchttreater 1 
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estimate tneirplan would need a 50 per 
cent increase in ESA science spending 
by 1990, taking it to £130m a year. 

Britain’s science subscription to the 
ESA is paid by the SERC, which 
would find the new rates very hard to 
meet. Shifts in exchange rates and 
relative contributions calculated on 
economic performance have already 
raised Ihe annual cost to the SERC 
from £9m to £13m next year. Dr Harry 
Atkinson, who is director of science 
for the SERC and the new chairman of 
the ESA, stresses that even finding the 
full £20m for the new ESA programme 
would not be enough - taking part in 

S missions needs additional 
ic back-up to benefit UK scien- 
tists to the full. 

The hope for boosting our science 
spending, if any, stems from the wider 
politics of European collaboration. 
Other countries, including France and 
Germany are keen on the new ESA 
science programme. And they are also 
likely to favour participation in the 
space station, and development of a 
new. more powerful rocket motor for 
the Ariane launcher. The three 


And the new minister at the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry responsi- 
ble for information technology and 
space, Mr Geoffrey Pattie, will find his 
European colleagues resist any sugges- 
tion of breaking the package into 
smaller parts. The French are especial- 
ly keen on Ariane and the Germans 
see a role for their proposed “Col- 
umbus' 1 manned orbiter as an adjunct 
to the larger US space station. 

But the price tag for full British 
participation in this new phase of 
international space exploration will 
not appeal to a government which is set 
on containing spending and, in the 
words of Brian Oakley, who adminis- 
ters the rosily state-funded computer 
research effort, “does not believe in 
long-term planning". Britain spends 
considerably lesson space, some £80m 
a year, than other European countries. 
Joining the new ventures- would mean 
not just matching current spending 
elsewhere, but reaching a higher target 
set by increased commitments by our 
ESA partners. 

The total UK bill over the next six or 
seven years might rise as high as £300m 
- £250m for the space station and the 
rest for ESA science missions. The 
cabinet will have to decide before 
January’s meeting if the Department 
of Trade and Industry can find the 
£20m-£30m extra a year this implies. 


try is Keen to see Britain 
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would offer new challenges 
tam areas of information techfi 
research, including artificial toiejf 
gence. The ESA survey committert 
paper makes a similar point. But ibe 
British government is likely to vm 
some evidence of medium term earn- 
nuc benefit as well as longer tela 
scientific and technological rewards 
I hat is a harder case to make 
More and more these days, British 
science policy is shaped by our re- 
sponse to other countries' wishes life 
tnie in fusion research, high eneiey 
physics, and new X-ray sources ft 
solid-state physics and biology. It a 
true m space science. British weniim 
will areue that the options are clear 
cut: either we opt for wholehearted 
support of the space station and the 
new ESA programme; or we don't 
take part at all. If we don't, they will 
claim it means we are taking another 
step towards minor power status fa 
world science. However, the Govern- 
ment seems likely to look hard fora 
mid-way option - a small share in the 
project In return for a small stake. Rut 
may not leave much for science. Either 
way, we should know soon whetherthe 
DTI is more at home playing Santa 
Claus or Scrooge. 
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Professor Prophit: “I like people to know who I 


criticism that if nurses are more 
educated, they will somehow become 
je« caring. On the contrary, she 
believes, the ability to care is en- 
hanced by knowledge and under- 
standing. “Maybe we are trying to 
educate nuisances, people who do 
seriously consider nursing cab and 


_No doctor, she points out, would 
practise without knowledge. 
Jtorsea too* she argues^ must have 
tawwfedge, and not just for its owh 
rake. “Nurses have -to learn in my 
view good medical practice as well as 
good nursing practice, so that they 

51* wt >» 1 P«J>le can 
sflfi do . .for themselves, so that We 
don t promote helplessness and make 
people lose some of the capabilities 
when ih *y' n wapitai- 


that ' 
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mmge, stffl seems to attach itself fo 
nursing But- Profe^t- 


happy to report that other university 
departments say nursing students are 
Invariably the exceptional students In 
their classes, 

However, she is only too conscious 
or the problems which can face 
nurses, and in particular the most 
caring and idealistic of nurses. This Is 
the hazard of “burnout'’ where 
be ^ ra ® Physically and emo- 
tionally exhausted through the stress 
rf roring for others, lose pleasure in 

^tlents rkj Hlld ,0SC ^ee,,,,8 for the,r 
, Prof f^ r Prophit has been a ma- 
b * Utor i° lhe mae rese arch 
SSiSJS lhe She likes 

analogy trf a match, where 
&.W!* whnnth, heat and 
. X; Jg ,caves « dead, ashen core 
ml? ! ner ®' source nms out. 
found considerable reluct - 
gee In Britain to use the teroi 

feiK! 0U< fc.“ ,d fipecn,atea whether 
this may be more than mere distaste 

$ hSSlQ- perhaps a fear 
'*tSS hl ‘l *« the problem. 

; ^je confesses; /.’Very ofien we 
J^hiWhat We tijost need to leam, 
this cauw fromlhe 

c’fperietK* ! had myself while I was • 
S^U^t fer-lhe N^onal Institute 
;of MentalHealth, and S iSS? 
‘^^es.youbegtatofind yrarseff 




dreading going to work, avoiding 
appointments, and in lhe last pfep 8 
you begin to seek all kinds of blurring 
mechanisms because of the 
associated with human Involvanm. 

Burnout can begin, says Pr c '^ 
Prohpit, with “shortlived bnn» 01 
Irritability, fatigue, worry, fnjsW' 
tion”, and can lead to physical 
drug abuse and alcoholism. 

While any health profession^, 
working Intensely with people ojw 
extended periods are at risk, of 
health disciplines, nurses are 
most stress. ^ , 

Professor Propblt is keen to ««« 
them to the syndrome. “AwarcngJ 
the first step. They don’t feel they 
going crazy if there’s a ratipnal 0 1 
what’s happening.” ltr . 
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tion for Professor Prophit- A* 
schoolgirl, she won five tatcnmWg 
piano ^tival gold medals, 
scholarships, to Tulane Uoirejg 
and the JuDlard School of Mu# 
New York. • , . . - • , ' ■ ii-.- 

• - r DoOa she r^rct not 
lowed a career ft muslcrThefon^.'. 
Louisiana cheerleader, and WSJ-. 
sheep of her staunch Church^:; 
Scotland family i iaughs, 
one option, but there was ons 
Wort appealing.” - 



jordanstotf n . . . staff disquiet about future 

Storm clouds gather 
over new-look Ulster 


The newly-merged University of Uls- 
ter bin the throes of painful teething 
problems in its first month. 

A proposal - leaked by heads of 
foartments - to move some science 
sflbjects from Jordanstown , the former 
Ulster Polytechnic, to the Coleraine 
(uonis SO miles awBy where the rest of 
die faculty is located, is being stoutly 
retisted. 

A tug-of-war over future plans hBs 
started Detween the dean of science 
Professor Finlay Swinton and the Jor- 
ifeffllown chemistry lecturers - who 
have forced him to put his cards on the 
table at a special meeting next 
Tuesday. 

A huge disagreement is expected 
between now the staff want the faculty 
to shape up and the plans the dean will 
have committed formally to paper. 
Urgent attempts are being made to 
uynrfe any of his proposals that prove 
niucceptaDle before they are irrevoc- 
sHy submitted to the senate on 
November 23. 

Ibe 60 or so affected staff say a 
nave to Coleraine can only have 
adverse repercussions in the future, 
liars is no evidence that past trends, 
««re Jordanstown succeeded in 
sttneting students and Coleraine did 
am, will change - and fewer students 
w] mean fewer jobs, 

Suspicions have been voiced that the 
to Coleraine will lead to a 
to scrap physics and chemistry 
cwr^iJetely and use their space to 
•GHfflmodate computer science. The 
“nj* offered to science students 
be diminished by a shift to 
UNttwno, since Jordanstown offers a 
wnbutai science degree rather than 
ot angle subject degree taken nt the 
flier cQDipus. 

h.£r Eggins, a chemistry lcc- 
K? UP* spokesman for the Associa- 
S? of University Tcnchcrs, said: 
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m Coleraine. Tliey now seem 

ftmk that the quick remedy is to 
students from Jordanstown - 
Maff as well. This sounds fine in 
f^pic.but students don’t necessari- 
tent^ . courses Just because they 
i do that course. They take into 
f«“nt geomphlcal location, which 

udAii 6 ■ ter Poly was successful 
“J^lerame was not. 

tbat ^ arc ta king what 
. m 8 successful institution 
10 pr0 P U P an unsuc- 
l institution, and we at Jordan- 

The Rrst & uinea 
Evmnii . e ^*^8 science. We are 
away aQ o getting nothing in 

^iguant staff deman- 
k* th« 6 -i? 8 wtb t * 1B tiean to be told 
teiaS department was to 

k (ty, r £ P. D ' the extra £4ra allocated 
Ote vcn ‘ty Grants Committee 
iwit,5^ 8 yeare to bring the new 
Stey to university standards. 
itanSS.? 83 * n *tlaliy shelved on 
fecuKiSy °nly a section of the 
iW d . he present. 


department convened a meeting of the 
science faculty at Jordanstown and a 
working party was set up. Its chairman 
Mr Eric Riordan, secretary Dr Keith 
Adams, Dr Marshall McCabe and Dr 
Matt Baillie were given a brief to 
demand immediate information about 
future plans. It was pointed out at the 
meeting that a move to a new location 
50 miles away was not normal 
academic practice - especially as most 
staff had their families settled and their 
children at school. 

Mr Riordan and his working party 
arc pushing for a meeting with the 
dean, the provost for the Jordanstown 
campus Mr Oliver White, and Mr 
Derek Birley, the vice chancellor, 
before November 23, in the hope of 
making an alternative five-year plan. 

One meeting, however, brought an 
encouraging indication that their ac- 
tion was having some bite, with the 
attendance of Professor Wallace 
Ewart, head of computer science, who 
had earlier tried not to have his staff 
involved in the working party. 

Dr Eggins said: "Until there is a 
document to discuss, everything must 
remain airy-fairy. It’s hard to know 
why this merger took place. It is 
certainly not goingto save any money 
in the short term. The same problems 
exist now as were with us before the 
merger. They have spread courses 
across both campuses mid there is 
quite a bit of suspicion and rivalry 
between staff at each as to what way 
things are going to go." ‘ 

Jordanstown staff want a clause in 
their contracts giving reasonable parity 
of workload, which to date has been 
much lighter at Coleraine and leaving 
staff there marc lime for research. 

Promotion has become an even 
bigger bone of contention. In a uni- 
versity 40 per cent of academic staff 
can be senior lecturers, compared with 
25 per cent in a polytechnic. Jordan- 
stown now wants its ratio adjusted. 
But Coleraine's practice has been to 
promote on merit, regardless of de- 
partment. This leaves some deport- 
ments, particularly chemistry, with a 
high number of senior staff. When 
Jordanstown's science department 
joins them, the number of senior 
lecturers will be well over 40 per cent. 
Yet the vice chancellor has been 
emphatic that the 40 per cent ratio will 
operate right across the board. 

Another anomaly to be ironed out 
concerns the responsibility a title 
confers. In a polytechnic, anyone run- 
ning a department is designated its 
head. But in a university the role of 
head of department can be filled by a 
senior lecturer or a professor. 

Misgivings have also been expressed 
that tne University of Ulster will be 
managed as is the Ulster Polytechnic 
- where the vice chanelior’s policy of 


Paul Flather on how Templeton won over suspicious, traditional dons 

College that managed Oxford 


Management studies do not fit easily 
into the traditional image of Ox- 
bridge’s dreaming spires. Any amal- 
gam of professional skills going by such 
a name is bound to rouse suspicion 
from self-styled guardians of tradition- 
al scholarship. Yet at Cambridge the 
nee chancellor has been involved in 


from self-styled guardians of tradition- 
al scholarship. Yet at Cambridge the 
nee chancellor has been involved in 
discussions aimed at boosting manage- 
ment teaching, and in Oxford just 
about the only university branch really 
expanding Is the Centre for Manage- 
ment Studies in its 37-acre green belt 
site two miles from the city centre. 

II is undergoing a major expansion 
which could m time take management 
studies “down the road” into the heart 
of the university. This has been made 
possible by a remarkable benefaction 
worth some $5m over five years, said 
to be one of largest recent gifts to a 
British educational institution. The 
money has been given to "help revital- 
ise British economic management" 
and to "provide continuing education 
to those who exercise social lead- 
ership, whether young or old”. 

The gift is from Mr John M. Temple- 
ton, 71, an investment trust millionaire 
now living in the Bahamas, a former 
Rhodes scholar at Balliol College who 
also founded the Templeton prize for 
religious progress. In the trust deed, 
MrTcmplelon makes dear that the 
money is to be spent “effectively and 
e^editiously” to meet the twin aims, 
with the cash coming on stream in 
annual amounts of about £600.000. 

To mark the benefaction, SirKeith 
Joseph, the Secretary of State for 
Education, who has long brooded on 
the relative failure of British business 
schools to produce the kind of mana- 
gers so badly desired by industry, this 
week unveiled a plaque re-naming the 
centre Templeton College, in honour 
of Mr Templeton's parents. 

There is no doubting Sir Keith's 
support for the alms of the benefaction 
- nor indeed those of the Earl of 



not meeting staff, but simply sending 
an intermediary, constantly rai«m 
hackles. One lecturer remarked: It 
may have produced a successful poly 
but it also produced a dissatisfied 

staff." c arme i McQuaid 
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Earl of Stockton: backing 

Stockton, formerly Mr Harold Mac- 
millan, the Chancellor of Oxford, who 
in a telling speech at a London recep- 
tion organized by the centre last year 
lamented how the industrial revolu- 
tion had by-passed Oxford. He noted 
how the university in the late 
nineteenth century bad been too busy 
producing young men to run the 
empire and not' enough to run indus- 
try. He urged Oxford not to shirk the 
challenge of ibe “brave new . world" 
and to let the centre play its part in 
university life by training top mana- 
gers. , , 

Certainly feelings towards the cen- 
tre have warmed since its foundation in 
1965 as an independent institution in 
Oxford, later to move to Its present site 
and become an associated institution 
of the university. Lord Firanks in his 
report on business schools published in 
1963 suggested London and Manches- 
ter as more suitable sites. It is said that , 
as an Oxford Jiend of house, he knew 
only too well that a business school 
would have been strangled at birth. 
There is another story of a wealthy 
builder at the time offering £lm during 
a lirnch to found a school modelled qn 
Harvard, and being fold, politely, that 
macroeconomics was much more in- 

^Oi^the years the links, with the 
. university hrn^ afrengthened, aiuj.tbe , 
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Templeton: $5m benefactor 

centre now runs four postgraduate 
degree courses in management studies 
(MPhil, M Litt and PhD), industrial 
relations management (MSc), and 
since the 1970s, two joint honours 
undergraduate courses in engineering, 
economics and management, and 
metallurgy, economics, and manage- 
ment! It receives about a sixth of its 
income from the university for this 
work, with three fellows paid as uni- 
versity lecturers. 

All the senior teaching staff are 
members of the university, most be- 
longing to the social studies faculty. 
About a quarter of Templeton's man- 

S jement council are senior university 
gures, and Mr Uwe Kitzinger, the 
college’s buccaneering president for 20 
years a fellow of Nuffield College, sits 
on Oxford’s university and industry 
and external studies committees. 

The centre has so far made few 
Inroads into the rest of the university, 
despite the galaxy of university offices, 
including the vice chancellor and the 
senior proctor, and friends of the 
centre, including two former vice 
chancellors, not to mention the clutch 
of famous businessmen all presml at 
this week’s function. As one fellow put 
it: “If you tell a don you teach 
management, he will say nc did not 
know that was done at the university.” 
The general hostility can also be 
gauged from the fact that in 1980 when 


the centre faced a financial overdraft 
of some £ 150,000 with its future greatly 
In jeopardy, the university started 
seeking a cut in its allocation. 
Perseverance, however, seems to have 
paid off. In 1982 with the centre still 
short of funds, Mr Kitzinger wrote an 
article in The American Oxonian enti- 
tled “A College in Search of a Found- 
er” and turned up trumps in Mr 
Templeton. 

Changes are clearly evident. The 
site is being rapidly expanded with 14 
□ew offices built last spring. Work Is 
under way to double the library space 
and bulla new teaching rooms and 
offices, and more are planned next 
year. All this is being .done while 
conserving a wild flower walk, the 
15,000 trees planted since 1965, and 
the natural contours of the hills. The 
staff has been expanded from II to 17 
fellows, plus four new research fel- 
lows, with more to follow If they can be 
found. And the college has just mat- 
riculated three of its own students, the 
first batch of a quota of 12 postgradu- 
ates It is now allowed each year, eight 
of whom must come from overseas. 

Despite this new right* Templeton 
has not become a college in the usual ' 
sense. The issue of; status has caused 
some consternation, with certain 
senior dons, suspicious that the centre . 
was tiylng to use the Templeton gift to 
push tor college status. Mr Kitzinger 
strongly denies this, suggesting Instead . 
that some dons are even saying tradi- : 
tional colleges should become more 
like Temple ton, a professionally orien- 
tated .college facing outwards towards 1 
business, and emphasizing continuous 1 
education. 1 ’ ; . 1 ' • ■ ' ' ■ . . ■; 

Mr Templeton certainly wanted the 1 
centre fo be renamed A college With its 
own matriculated students, and a coat 
of arms is being sought ^ The trust deed 


notes the eventual target of a royal 
chatter granting college status. But at 
this week's opening ceremony no one 
wore gowns - precisely to show to the 
university that Templeton was not 
aspiring for traditional college status, 
and to indicate overnight to industry it 
was not becoming a stuffy port-and- 
stilton institution. 

Indeed, Mr Kitzinger is convinced 
Templeton College can set a new 
example for Oxford. Where once the 
university trained priests and lawyers, 
and then leaders to run the empire and 
to govern, it should now start to 

K roduce managers, very much the 
facmillan line, certainly endorsed by 
Sir Keith. With knowledge advancing 
by leaps and bounds, it is also clear to 
Mr Kitzinger the only way "leaders" 
can keep up to date is by “continuous! v 


earning £lm a year, the bulk of its 
work, through its management train- 
ing programmes. 

Recent years have seen several new 
initiatives; 

# Oxford Economic Forecasting Li- 
mited, a joint venture between the 
centre and a group of economists, has 
developed a 250-variables economic 
model which is used for teaching and 
planning purposes and sold to busin- 
esses. ft is said to have more buyers 
than any other model. A new journal, 
the Oxford Review of Public Policy, is 
to be published by Oxford University 
Press from next spring. 

# Major Projects Association, involv- 
ing government departments and 50 
large agencies, studies why large pro- 
jects, ranging from Concorde to the 
Channel Tunnel, run into so many 
snags. 

# Oxford Institute in Information 
Management is a new venture to 
devise strategies on how to manage 
information systems, already a well- 
accepted problem in the US. First 
research will look at the benefits and 
use of home computers. 

# External programmes have greatly 
developed in recent years, including 
six-week advanced management prog- 
ramme, strategic leadership courses, 
involving Sir Douglas Hague, now 
chninnan of the Economic and Social 
Research Council, and trade unions in 
a changing environment. - 

In the end, it will be the quality of 
work done at Templeton wnicli will 
win it a full place at Oxford liigh table. 
Student demand is clearly on the 
Increase, with six or more applicants 
for each postgraduate place and even 
Rhodes scholars switching to manage- 
ment studies once they find the centre. 
The message is already being taken 
into Balliol by Mr Bill Weinstein, the 
first tutorial fellow in politics, public 
policy and management, backed by 
£100,000 donation from the Founda- 
tion for Management Education. Mr 
Kitzinger believes management stu- 
dies wUl only have arrived in Oxford 
when there is a management fellow in 
every college: “I don’t share the view 
we must be kept in a ghetto the other 
side of the ring road. 

Templeton also has one other big 
advantage: it has. according to local 
intelligence, the best food in Oxford. 
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The Man who would be President 


The Founding Fathers never intended 
Americans to directly elect their 
leader, writes Esmond Wright 


On the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November, as set by law, 
the American people will go to the 
polls in SO states and in the District of 
Columbia to elect the next president, 
and the next vice president. Ur so It has 
been presented to us for some six 
months of campaigning - and cynics 
would qualify even that by saying that 
both Ronald Reagan and waiter Mon- 
dale have been "running for office" for 
four long years. The facts are different. 

.The American people vole on 
November 6 not directly for a man but 
for presidential electors collectively 
known as the Electoral College, 
which, to add to the paradox, never 
actually meets as a single body. Each 
state’s electors meet in their state 
capitals to ‘•register" the result on the 
first Monday after the second Wednes- 
day In December (December J7, 1984) 
ana these state votes, forwarded to 
Washington, will be counted before a 
joint session of Senate and House on 
January 6, 1985. And, 14 days later, i 
the president is inaugurated, and takes i 

the oath of office. I 

On November 6, however, the ( 
popular votes in each state can be c 
translated into electoral votes - and li 
will be done so by computer, and si 
graphically and vividly reported on u 
television as the voting is taking place - b 

so (hat the victor can be reliably A 
predicted well before the polls close. VI 
Since there is a five-hour time-zone w 
gap between east and west coasts, the ki 
victor in fact is likely (o be known w 
before the voting is concluded in C: 
California, Oregon, the State of re 
Washington and Hawaii. pr 

The Electoral College, however, is Vi 
not a matter of form. Each state has as er 
many electors as it has Senator? and ca 
Representatives in Congress, and the 

Hklrlrl rtf r^fumldii'iiiAn U. iL. i .i 
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Contrasting styles: Lincoln, Cleveland, Roosevelt and Nixon 

All their yesterday’s men 

The fnrfv men whn have hold uihat nittl. I.J rr. , - . _ 
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win the votes of what some experts call 
Quadcali, Je the heavily urbanized 
quadrilateral from Boston and Phi- 
ladelphia to Illinois and Wisconsin, 
plus California. 

The method of choosing the presi- 
dent was one of the most difficult tasks 


The forty men who have held what with and married Taylor’s dauahter but Fmn™ , , 

mav be the world’s highest elective and was as prominent as Ms father hk ^ ? e {"Nted 

political office have come from dl- In-law at Buena Vista! hfta £ l<W parl,,er 5 he 

verse backgrounds and by strange only seved one year In the White r , h<*' ». 

rouleg. Nowaday., pnaldent, lend to HoL, short, but nolVriio™£ 

I be recruited from among the gov- term. The ninth nresirlem wmi™ _ff velanti ‘ ™“®nt Hording 
ernors of largcor, in Jimmy Carter’s Henry Harrison (another Vlrainlan! b3 li he / e y ela,foa l n 

case, small states, or from the senate, served onlyone mCnh ^ be ‘he father of u 

Occasionally a businessman will John Kenedy w^ vouno anri m SS dau ghtef, bomb, 1919 u 
emerge with (apparently) no conspl- enough to withstand SKmuh™ mM In IV J arlon ’ Ohio » l! » 

cuous party record but with a golden of MTlnaumiratlon President's home town, 
voice and a striking image: Wendell less. Harrbon aeed^S i F ? U J,PY eSid . enla have been «*«• 

^rtaBWsw 

aariiaajS 1 wriSSSKS £“ 35 aS 3 

fever, the only one to owe his process. George Wallace, stalked Richard 

aSSSSSS £&=«» 

zaSsi^S? srasMAz jswass rsa 
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District of Columbia was, by the 23rd the pre 
Amendment ratified in 1961, given they pi 
three electoral votes. Thus with 100 terms j 
^natora^atid 435 Representatives, the . recognl 
Electoral College has 538 members In very ell 
all, and a majority (270 or more) is their ot 
needed for election. California has 47 rested 
electoral cplleae votes; New York 36; (then 2 
Texas29; but Delaware, Vermont and to the 
each of the Dakotas only three each, electloi 

nmiHfliVln £ eTt ? Ct X P?? lb,c tor « their st 
president to be elected without rcceiv- Tlie 

ing a majority of the votes cast: it has would. 
HE"* .? n **° 15 occasions the pre 

in. the United States s 40 presidential inn cor 
t I960 Democrat JohS f! ISfatiS 
b “‘ Republican Richard would > 
Nixon by 303 votes to 219 in the act on 
tat his popular vote after 3 

majority was only 118,550 out of 68 Je (Terse 

{S mZ2?JT' A nd > u 1968 ’ whcn «*o* 

JSLjfeg" defeated Hubert Hum- though 

ftSSinte ^ •“ * mere hue 
HJU.OOD out of 73 million votes cast, Adams 

SSSj Electoral College he won 301 college 

SdaSl 5 mpare y s ’ 191 ■ neither 

h - \S2? l iS l 0 J e i Uons are wn, not the can 
by partfaan Ideologies or bV the sfiarp- "deal” 

new of party contrast; but by the public i 
JereraLThL 111 slat & " hich ' oomlna 

determines how each stale’s Electoral the “m 

jtfjjj j 0 Sl 81, * rbi& 8t ves decisive traditJo 
importance to the areas of population A I Si 
concentration: it Ja all but essential to tapert 

The para d°x^ of American history over the last 
two decades has been that — despite JFK and the 
P ro 8 ratnm e of lSj; despite Viet- 

by the uag-wavInB of the 'Rehnhtirii n 


; facing the 55 men who met in a sultry IS 3? T W,th a « old 
Philadelphia in 1787 to draw up their Fi^ 08 ima 8 e: Wendeu 

Constitution for the new and still WUkie passed the nomination hurdle 
divided and indeed unmapped repub- but could not defeat FDR in 1940. 
lie. They knew who their, and the 13 Generals are often seen (though 
states’, choice of a first president ??/ w “ b un “ >orm success) as papa- 
would be: George Washington, the Jftf. Washington, Jackson, Grant, 

best known (and the wealthiest) Teddy Roosevelt and Elsenhower. 
American in 1787, (heir leader in the However, the only one to owe his 
War of Independence, bui also a man elecllon entirely to generalship was 
who had refused the call to become Zachary Taylor, “Old Roush and 

king when it was made in 1782, and Ready”, the twelfth President (and 

wno was seen, and accurately, as a the seventh to come from Virginia): 
Jjjjjj 8 J* ll,e P^gh- ready to he had never held elected ofllceand 
to . f ,s co “ n,r y s cal1 but far indeed did not vote until he was 62- so 

SfSSft. 1 " h “ d When he r “ W Whlte’liouse 

The device they hit upon to choose S- Dnn „ . 

the president after Washington (and * » son-in-law was better known: 
they put no limit on the number of Jefferson Davis, later the president of 

terms he might hold it) was, they »ho break-away Confederacy, elope 
■ recognized, cumbrous; the. states, still — 

wwm mm 

.”“ use - ?. f . Representative, monarchic,! foC and SS mccu- 


aftpp ht.r n.„„oV r ' b A, . J rora nHS Ine special distinction or 
iff. J" T ney - G r °r cr gevejmd, reaching the Wfiltc House without 

HmJprinrp ^ !h? rijfVJb* Wh !e havll, i becn elec ‘ e d to the office al 
War, was a all. ife took over on the fid! of 
cam P a ‘8 n °f Richard Nixon, the only presidentlo 
2ft an, y •• ftad Wmself accused of resign, though a century earlier 

S^^Sta^ n ? teChMby#,l 5 Andrew Johnson had been Im- 
wh,,e . h ? was mayor of peached (then acquitted) for “db- , 


Wwon Davis, later the president of Buffalo. Two years later, Cleveland 
the break-away Confederacy, eloped now president, ma rried - not Maria 

with Jackson, and it has grown steadily North Dakota doea not require reglstra- 
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would, they expected, usually choose 
the president from among these lead- 
ing^ contenders, and each state's de- 
Icgation In the House in choosing him 
would vole as a unit. The House did so 
act on two occasions: in 1801 when 

after 36 ballots they ch^ ilToS 

cho2 SO i n, i, an n V 1S25, wl| on Ihey 
diose John Quincy. Adams, even 

^ou gh in th atclect ion Andrew Jaek- 
wn hadl53,OM popular voles against 
Adams’s ds.OOb, and 99 electoral 
college votes against Adams’s 84; but 
neither had an absolute majority of all 

*v!^ ndld ? e * Jacks °n this was a 
deal , and after it he began to hold 

SS ^ oed "B& and in m* national 
nominating oonvenUon, to ensure that 

SSis^Kf^L W n 0uld Qominat «- The 

traditfon of the strong Executive (what 
i iSchlMingerJnr would call the 
Imperial Presidency) really begins 


tive who would be a magistrate only 
fne men of ambition, the would-be 
Caesars, had bun killed (Alexander 
Hamilton, in his duel with Burr in 
1804), or destroyed by their own 
SKa- 1- a T bl "°? (Burr himself), 

ra .u th ™ il is ono man has a 
• majority Jn the Electoral College, it is 
the House who will choore. Mr 
j? r ““W 11 really be Mr 
MondaleV) must have a majority (270 

not m ?S ) Hft SeCM r re . el9Cti0n * If be does 
pr8sem Dcmocra- 

iSariffisar -4 -' 4 - 

Just as in Britain, so in the US vote 
one must be on. an electoral roll, antf 

registration on election dayj only 


North Dakota does not require registra- 
tion at all. 

In many states, failure to vole 
regularly leads to being struck from the 
registration rolls. In the past, it has 
been customary in the deep South for 
blacks to fail to register - from ignor- 
ance, and sometimes from fear. 

The vigilance of the courts, the 
registration drives of the 1960s, and 
the crusading efforts of many black 
leaders, not least the Rev Jesso Jack- 
son In his campaigning this year, have 
effectively ensured that all who arc 
alerted and registered can now exer- 
cise their dvil right. If black registra- 
tion throughout the country increased 
by 25 per cent this year Mr Reagan 
M as eight states (Fat 
v u b y narraw margins: in 
New Yorkjfor example, there are an 
estimated 900,000 unregistered black 
KM 0 ? than . five ‘be num- 
toe f |„ M ; 9 80 a8an!raarginOfviCl0 ^ 

despite assiduous 
educational drives, relentless prop- 
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peached (then acquitted) for ‘Vis- 

^ B.W.| 

million of the US's 170 million people 
of voting age (all over 18) actually 
vole. In 1980 only 54 per cent of (hose 


vole. In 1980 only 54 per cent of (hov 
qualified to vote ( 86 . 5 mlllion)dldso 
against a voter participation in thelai 
elections in Britain of 75 per cent, n 
France of 86 per cent, in Wesi Ger 
many of 89 per cent, ond in Italy of 91 
per cent. 

Against this gloomy finding, l 
should, however, be stressed wi 
voting in the US is frequent both fo 
individuals and on issues. The Feden 
Election Commission estimated that H 
1984 some 500,000 Governor 
offices will be filled by election. The 
include president and ice president,! 
of the 100 senators, all 435 coflgre# 
men, 13 state governors, and mag 
local officers including judges^ sow® 
et al, down to the proverbial dog' 
catcher. 

In this sense more voters will “ w 
voted in the US in 1984 for tnoK 
people and on more issues than in to j 
other country. As the price it pays w 
its democratic freedom, the US hail* 


mranrio . 7 , —wimsto piuu- ns uemocranc irccaom, UJC 

bSpn^.! dai jy. almost hourly most protracted, the most intricate a 

wSl7 i, an a advertisement, ft the most varied system of election* 
will be surprising if more than 90 the world. 

ftl AA masters now. " Laski, Cole, Strachey and (be L 

LfltV Book Club were dominant. . . 

In thft ITntfoH Cjokpc frnm fhe daVS 0 j 


of choice 
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It in fact written by t. Brent Bozell 
5° ld over 


«««. «ygn ; suffering, a ipgfon pf the 

pafesa, 

tat was leas the sophisticated world of i 
Gmwt and °f Harvard; Yale, , Columbia-. and 
Eul^o^ bUt ^ dd ^ e afld Ear West (and 


* siressedthdt project? of S' SSOT Ne , w Vwk Qty, polled fl 
not eaScdVthe housing- : iberalism tn uii t vcr y cltadei of 
wed slums not eradlcfttcd tbeto, ' E /f Jaaies ^° n ‘he 

^ base8 and killed' many ^ ^,’, he Mi f “‘he vpice of 

Cbbserva(lvte'ha : ' ' '' *’ : ' ' “ " ’ 
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In the United States from the days of J® 
Dewey and of Franklin Roosevelt's Brain i JJ 
to the aftermath of the Great Society legs! 9 ” 
“progressives” and “radicals” set the pa« 
universities, and It was rare (outside Cafoou 
to find an academic who would admit evw 
being a Republican; conservatives M* ' ™ 
place, and academics of the 
Viereck and Russell Kirk, Robert NUbri 
Richard Weaver, were seen -as eccentrics, o 
least as “superfluous men”. 

Tp Lionel Trilling in 1950 liberalism was ' 
foie intellectual tradition” in America, i 
viewpoint now seems remote; There was an » 

D i_ -9m. . .. .f S’Vtlirnrflla 


a 'Hollywood actor riding a lorte . 

ieras turned. In the world ot 
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Top of the 

popularity 

polls 

tq presidential election year, “the 
L" is always “the Issue . Many 
inters gazing in their now-elect rom- 
aSy-equipped booths at a scries of 
S of names for many jobs, will pull 
oM lever and “vote the straight lick- 
£ i’ electing either all Republicans or 
ili Democrats, from president through 
mx 50 or 60 or more names, largely 
because of the magic - or otherwise - 
of the name at the top. 

Political scientists used to use the 
rinse that in the years when a popular 
Resident was running, all his party 
candidates, regardless of their talents, 
Klin “on the president's coat-tails", 
[tow they are noting that it is more the 
inverse mat obtains: and that, as with 
McGovern in 1972, with Carter in 1980 
andwith Mondale this year, a striking- 
ly hra number of that individuals 



fejow candidates - would-be gov- 
ernors or congressmen or local worth- 
id- have pressingly urgent business 
elsewhere when the presidential candi- 
dsie and bis cortege come onto their 
pitch. Today's voters are, in any case, 
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more issue-oriented, and more pre- 
rartd to “split the ticket”, voting for a 
Democrat for one office and Republi- 
can for another. (Only the president, 
ndihe vice president must be elected 
as team.) 

On the whole, voters frequently 
rote for a popular and strong presi- 
dent, however, and yet stay firmly in 
the opposite camp in casting their 
Senate House ballots. To most of them 
a Republican White House and n 
Democratic Congress is no bad thing nt 
dl-checks and balances arc important 
to Americans. The president in nil his 
orn popularity this year does not seem 
ttely to secure control of the House 
tndhis majority in the Senate may stay 
small. 

The powers of the president are 
nesomo, as described in the Constitu- 
tion and as history and successive 
oiw have expanded them. He is 
Conmander-in-Chief of the armed 
Rivfces: be appoints and dismisses: 
the press and television spotlights that 
« constantly on him allow him to 

a determine the direction his country is 
! and to dominate the national 
tes on major issues. He will be 
on his record and performance, 
wljusi as national figure No 1 , but ns 
tnu 5-managcr in nil the storms that 
during his first term. 

In so diverse a society most issues 
®ni»: Republicanism in urban, steel- 
ud|raotor-car-producing Aniericu 
immsylyania, Michigan, Ohio and 
™ois) is bound to be a different 
Twotogy” from the Republicanism of 
“M white farms in the agrarian Middle 
wp and still more from the Republi- 
can of Nevada (growing faster than 
pother state) addicted to contradic- 
growth industries - atomic pro- 
“18 grounds on vast Swathes of Gov- 
™jMoi land, a “consumer economy” 
with tourists, gambling and 
divorce laws, a casino and sage- 
country that is also perversely 
»d-? rdand tbe Moral Majority 
d ^ evangelical religion. 

’ n . ,be United States espe- 
“jy federal politics, is thus necessari- 
DAftu cns - e y personalized; and each 
18 cocooned and aided by a 
st “fr devoted to the further- 
bls ’ bcr » career, in or outside 
LW9 . or any “cause". 

HaS J >r 5?! dei ‘ t reached the White 

.H 1 coming up a hard way - 
n J Washington, John Adams and 
y^virginian dynasty (Jefferson, 
and Mouroe) came to the 
£J*aunost as of Revolutionary right 
as a near-hereditary inheritance. 
ftS? J c Mr»ry survey of the 200 
presidential history since 
does put some glosses 
SKW myths that have arisen 

^ st fcw months °f cam ' 

.^W.Rondd Reagan will, if re- 
pSSJ* ft* ::0lde»t man to win a 

election. But he is not the 
to run. In 1876 the Grenback 
convention fa Indiaqa- 
.';^pfa at ed Peter Corner of New 
H'.fi&'t, . ^ on & received 


The real Dallas soap opera 


SSZ^ yfa. in the roost bitter and 
American history,. 
ttoBberatiOos of a 
commission. 


One of (he winners of the real Dallas 
soap opera - the Republican conven- 
tion - was a oncc-obscure Baptist 
preacher from Lynchenburg, Virgi- 
nia: the Rev Jerry Falwell. The 
prominence given to him and other 
fundamentalist preachers was evi- 
dence that the Moral Majority and 
allied organizations In the new 
Christian right (NCR) have suc- 
ceeded in appointing themselves 
guardians of America’s sacred 
“judeo-chrlstlan” traditions. The 
world now knows that God is a 
Republican. And just in case this 
support was not enough to ensure 
Reagan’s reelectlon, the Catholic 
Church has given his campaign a 
ftirthcr boost by attacking Geraldine 
Ferraro for her omb valent position 
on abortion. 

For the moment : It looks as If 
Falwell Is right In hip claim that the 
NCR is not just movement of 
Fundamentalist Protestants and that 
it docs have (he support of conserva- 
tive Catholics and Jews but like most 
such claims, this one needs lo be 
treated with caution. Since the NCR 
first lilt the headlines with claims to 
have unsealed four leading liberal 
Democrat senators In 1980, social 
scientists have been trying to evaluate 
the support of the Moral Minority 
and the results or surveys such as 
Shupc nnd Stacey’s Born Again Poll - 
tics and the Moral Majority suggest 
that, In the South at least, the 
movement Is treated with suspicion 
by both blacks ond Catholics; hardly 
surprising given that many of the 
politicians supporting the Moral 
Majority have also been prominent in 
the Klan, the John Birch Society and 
various other unsavoury groups on 
the nasty right. 

Whatls one to make of the promin- 
ence of Falwell and his cohorts, apart 
from the dismissive “Americans are 
odd”? First, one should not panic, 
The Moral Majority has not con- 
verted lots of people to its views on 
abortion, school prayer, the dangers 
of secular humanism, the need for 
censorship of school books, and so 
on; it has persuaded those people 
who have always held such views 
(and there always were a lot of them) 
to get out and make their voices 
heard. And any democrat has to 
accept that Increased participation In 

Sex: Mrs Geraldine Ferraro has had 
much publicity and not all of it favour- 
able, but she is not the first woman vice 
presidential candidate. The minor par- 
ties have often nominated women, just 
as they regularly nominate blacks - 
mainly of course as a form of protest.' 
In 1$4 and again in 1888 the Eoual 
Rights Party nominated Belva Adn 
Bennett Luckwood for the prcsIdenCT; 
the Socialist Workers Party in 1952, 
1956 and 1960 nominated Myra Tan- 
ner Weiss for the vice presidency. The 
.Communist Party has frequently 
nominated blacks for the vice pres- 
idential slot, and in 1 1968 in fact 
nominated fox the presidency Mrs 
Charlene Mitchell, a black woman. 
Though felons cannot pf course vote, 
Eugene Debs was in jail, serving a 
. ten-year espionage sentence; when be 
was nominated for the presidency by 


the system Is a blessing, even If one 
does not like the people who are now 
participating. 

A second observation is that the 
new Christian right is part of a wider 
movement in American culture: the 
rehabilitation of the South. The 
values that Falwell and his followers 
promote have remained dominant 
among Southern whites and have 
only been overlooked because since 
the early 1960s the south has been the 
lunatic aunt of the American family, 
kept in the attic and placated when 
necessary. The decline of the indust- 
rial north and the new wealth of the 
south has brought the Bible Bell back 
into the mainstream of American life, 
a point neatly symbolized by 
Reagan's choice of Dallas for his 
coronation. 

The rise of the NCR should not be 
seen as a portent of continuing 
success. If one looks at the legislative 
record of the last four years, It 
becomes clear that Reagan has not 
been able to deliver oil any of its 
issues. He lias given It what secular 
rightists want - lower taxes, lower 
Inflation, Increased defence spending 


priest and Reagan went off to court 
the Mormons. 

To have national clout, the Moral 
Majority needs to cooperate with 
non-Protestant conservatives and 
this will cause a problem with the 
gross roots. The little people of the 
Bible Belt have been brought Into 


beliefs and values. But in order to 
succeed In politics outside Hicksville, 
Carolina, they must form alliances 
with people who, on the basis of those 


and an aggressive foreign policy- but will end p 
he has failed lo stop the lax man once, dni 
penalizing Protestant Christian urban dec* 
schools and colleges that do not the moder 
actively encourage black enrolment, sighting of 
he has failed to outlaw abortion and the grass i 
he has failed to deliver on school right may 
prayer. To date he has been able to And the: 
blame these fallores on a hostile tire Proles 
Congress but his actions have been to sec the 
weak enough to cause some suspicion centres of 

that Reagan Is a Moral Ma|orltarlan Bob Jones 
at elections and a crypto-Hberal once as a blgge 
he has won. because be 

Where “born again” politics has ing the pec 
been successful Is at the local level. In and social i 
locales where Protestant tan- revival and 
damentalisls are strong, they have real ebanf 
been able lo exert considerable Influ- achieved a 
ence on school boards and textbook the cultur 
publishers but their Influence on Uie respectable 
national stage Is moderated by the number fl 
need to form coalitions with other Perhaps th 
conservative Interests and it is the after Nove 
question of coalition that holds the his last tei 
key to the future of movements like need Falwc 
the Moral Majority. At the Dallas 
convention, the Republicans gave a — 1 — 

E latform to Baptist fundamentalists The author 
ut they also had prayers from a of social stu 

Greek Orthodox Bishop and Catholic of Belfast. 


religious beliefs, they would normal- 
ly oppose. To do this they have to 
practise a form of doublethink - now 
we are doing religion, now we are 
doing politics. 

The Moral Majority also has what 
we can call the SDP problem of 
sustaining Interest. Its success was In 
mobilizing people who hud no pre- 
vious history or involvement in poli- 
tics and they were attracted by a 
combination of dire threats about the 
course of America and Inflated prom- 
ises of what politics could achieve. 
They have been promised that allow- 
ing school prayer - putting God back 
In the classroom, as Reagan puts It - 
will end poor educational perform- 
ance, drug abuse, street crime, 
urban decay and all the other evils of 
the modern world. Unless (here is a 
sighting of that promised land soon, 
the grass roots of the new Christian 
right may well wither away. 

And there are plenty of conserva- 
tive Protestants who would be happy 
to sec (he NCR collapse. Respected 
centres of ftmdamcntalism such as 
Bob Jones University regard Falwell 
as a bigger danger than the Pope 
because be is, In their eyes, mislead- 
ing the people by promising political 
and social refonn where only religion 
revival and conversion can make any 
real change. While the NCR has 
achieved a major success in making 
the culture of the fundamentalist 
respectable In America, it has a 
number of endemic weaknesses. 
Perhaps the greatest of these Is this: 
after November, Reagan will be an 
his Iasi term of office. He will not 
need Falwell and the NCR anymore. 

Steve Bruce 

The author teaches in the department 
of social studies j theQeen’s university 


1908 and 1912. In 1920, he received 
917,000 votes. It remains, of course 
true that Mrs Ferraro is the first 
woman nominated for the vice pres- . 
idency with a real chance of vyinning. 

Fanaticism; There is of course al- 
ways the chance, if no longer a very 
likely one, that an elector might not 
cast his ballot as expected, when he 
does vole in faisstatecollegein Decem : 
ber. Some states now by law require 
electors to vote for the candidates of 
their political parties (Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Massachusetts, Oregon 
and Maine). But historians cherish the 

recollection of those pferverse charac- 
. . «.■ j'j ..... .r it... Jn not 


terS who did step out of line: in 1796, 
Samuel Miles, a Pennsylvania Federal- 
ist; voted for John Adams instead of 




Thomas Jefferson. In* 1949 : Prestcul 
Parks, one 0f the twelve electors from 
Tennessee which as a state had voted 
' Democratic; nevertheless cast his bal- 
lot for Strom Thurmond of South' 


Carolina, the States Rights candidate, 
instead of Harry Truman, whom he 
was expected to support, And in 1969 
and again in 1973 Republican electors ' 
did not vote for their party's candidate, 
Richard Nixon: in 3969 -Dr Lloyd 
Bailey pf Rocky Mount, North Caroli- 
na,^ one of that state’s Republican 
electors cast his vote for the Southern 
“hero”, George Wallace (who did poll 
nine million votes); and in J973 Roger 
McBride of Charlottesville, Virginia,, 
one of his state's Republican electors 
voted for the. Libertarian Party choice 
as his anti-Nixon protest, in a year that 
nevertheless whs a Nixon landslide^ 
These quirks are, evidence of the 
richness of American political life arid 
history. For just as the United States fo- 
. the mpst democratic and, most . fre- 
quently-voting society In history,: sdi is. - 
it also the freest. And with freedom, as 
always; caprice, wil fulness and uneer-' 

taHily. E.W. 


The Whiter 
than 

White House 

American campaigns luxuriate in pro- 
digious quantities of money, and most 
senate ones have a price tag of at least 
one million dollars. Marketing is ex- 
pensive. Herbert Alexander estimated 
a total of $9QGm funded the 1981/82 
elections. Ten years earlier President 
Nixon spent SoOtn. 

But post- Watergate America sought 
to diminish the role of Midas in 
American politics, and they limited 
individual contributions to SI. 000 per 
candidate. No sooner was the new law 
minted than devalued. Small donors 
were solicited instead; business, pro- 
fessions and conservative groups 
formed “political action committees” 
(PACs) which were less inhibited by 
donation rules. There is no way of 
insulating American campaigns from 
big money. Interest groups will always 
discover some byzantine entry: they 
need politicians, and politicians need 
marketing, and marketing needs cash. 
So Congress, like the Ritz Hotel, is 
open to everybody. 

Nearly half of the "Fortune five- 
hundretf” companies have political 
action committees. PACs are allowed 
to give up to 310,000 per candidate. 
Some tangible return is expected and 
there are many testimonials to success; 
as Justin Dart (chairman of Dart 
Industries) has said, dialogue with 

E olitidans "is a fine thing, but with a 
ttle money they hear you better”. 
Thus Representatives voting for a 
hospital cost containment Bill got one 
quarter the amount its opponents 
received from the American Medical 
Association. PACs have been able to 
lather the political process; the 37 new 
Republican representatives in 1980 
gained nearly one third of their cam- 
paign funding from PACs. America's 
citizens in the end help pay the price of 
political marketing, by having to but- 
tress inefficient established interests 
that can purchase shares in political 
goodwill. 

Moreover, the qualification for 
office is becoming ability to raise 
money rather than the traditional 
political skills. Where corruption is 
endemic in cultures - here a political 
culture - exorcism becomes impossible 
and the need Is to contain It by 
Legitimising some acceptable measure 
of corruption, hence tne attraction of 
PACs. But the role of very rich men 
will never be quite the same again. The 
need is now to solicit myriad numbers 
of the semi-rich, bonded together in 
PACs, and we may picture the new 
political maestro not as a fat man wiih 
a huge cigar, but rather a row of fattlsh 
men with smaller cigars. 

Pre-eminent have -been the ideolo- 
gical right-wing pressure groups, and 
tneir titles are self-explanatory: Gun 
Owners of America, Stop the Baby 
Killers, Moral Majority, Americans 
Against Union Control, Citizens for 
the Republic. 

These organizations are reactionary 
in the sense that they developed in 
opposition to a status quo that was 
sentimentally liberal. There is a desire 
in America for trenchant affirmation 
of values (“God created Adam and 
Eve, not Adam and Steve”), which 
they are in a position to appease. Hie 
lobbies do not create their constitu- 
ency - it pre-exists, and they simply 
stimulate an underlying emotion. Be- 


tween 1976 and 1980 they helped 
defeat 12 liberal senators. 

A further conundrum is that the 
public demand high ethics of a system 
wherein only theless-than-ethlcal can 
afford to participate: they ask for tlie 


mo rail tv of the cloister fortified by the 
lucre ot the casino. Since much wealth 
is created in the grey ground between 
legality and illegality, this leads Inexor- 
ably to the kind of embarrassments 
demoqstrated by the Ferraro affair. 

Political mass marketing has there- 
fore come at the price of some dlminu-: 
tion in political integrity. “America 
has the 1 best politicians money can 
buy” would be a silly exaggeration, 
but, obsessed with the next election, a 
mephistophelian whisper from a rich 
group might illuminate congressional' 
minds on many an issue hitherto 
tinclcar. 

Nicholas 

O’Shaughnessy 


The author is Irt the Centre for. Gradu- 
ate Management Studies at UWIST. ’ 
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Better not tell the whole 
truth on tutorials 


The particular sorry piece from that 
scheme of things entire at the 
Polytechnic of North London that 
most interested me was fought to a 
goalless draw in the High Court. As 
The THES reported it in the issue of 
September 28, Mr Justice Kennedy 
cunningly refused to rule, in response 
to Mr Harrington's application, that 
the tutors must identify faces from the 
photograph, but also refused to ex- 
amine whether confidentiality of'the 
tutorial is in public interest. He said 
that to grant Harrington's application 
was too late to give nim a remedy. If 
the students in the photographs again 
got into trouble, then ir was open to 
Harrington to come back to the court 
with proceedings for contempt against 
the tutors. Thus (fingers crossed) the 
story so far. And nil all, except the 
danger for the home team, if their 
supporters got out of hand again, that 
the visitors could demand a replay. 

After my Utile brush with Conor 
Cruise O'Brien in The Observer June 
24, July 1 and 8), the solicitors for 
some of the staff involved asked me to i 

swear an affidavit on the nature of the 
tutorial relationship. I willingly agreed i 
because the issue is one of extraondin- r 
ary importance for all teachers in i 
higher education. No amount of ex- s 
asperaiion with either the authorities s 
or, ''^students'' (ie a few of them) at t 

PNL should tempt. us to close our eyes 5 
and stuff our ears. Here is what 1 ii 
Wrote. - 


it would say that it was “not our job". In 
e some of these cases there could be an 
it element of connivance to break the 
a law, or, more often simply trying to 
s find an informal just solution. I could 
f conceive of cases, homicide or lerror- 
t is m , for inste nee. in which I would feci 

a clear moral duty to inform. I do not 
argue an absolute privilege to the 
tutorial relationship. But I think the 
burden of public interest should be 
very clear to break it ; I have broken it 
two or three times in my life to the 
benefit of a student, in one case to tell a 
doctor and in another case an examina- 
tion board what otherwise they would 
not have known. 

4. I think that the staff-student rela- 
tionship must have some analogies to 
that of a priest or minister, solicitor to 
client, journalist to source, doctor to 
patient. In each case one needs to 
explore whether the special functions 
that both laws and society's opinions 
expect the minister, solicitor, social 
worker, journalist, doctor or teacher 
to perform can be performed if con- 
fidentiality is hroken or if they are 
required by law publicly to testify, or, 
m this case, identify. [ repeat that I am 
not arguing an absolute privilege; but 
m law and morality it is fallacious to 
say that because it is impossible to be 
sure where a line should be drawn, that 
principles ure inapplicable. 

5. As 1 am informed, In the case at 
issue the teachers and tutors were not 
even witnesses to the affray or breach 
9f the “JiT OKier. If the law orders 
thorn td identify the students. I Teel 

Slrnnnlu that „ m i ’ , . . 



Medical students at (he Royal Free demonstrate against the Flowers report. 

Keep taking the tablets 

r\oir 1/^/%1rn » T 1 * , f • « 


Michael Day looks at London’s teaching hospitals 

mssjsms aar - 

hospitals, but sadly few if anv amaloamnrinn* * La',™ bo il? s,des - 


1. I am professor of politics, 
teaching political philosophy at Birk- 
beck College, London University. I 
have been a university teacher for 30 
years, always actively involved in tuto- 
rial work, have written on staff-student 
relations, write a monthly column in 
The Times Higher Education Svppte- 
mem, was chairman for the Hansard 
Soaety of a committee of the three 
main political parties that negotiated 
'guide-lines for visits of politicians to 
schools. ... 


— — ill IIJUSC IU 

whom they turn, nnd those to whom 
moreover society expects them to 
i ml. 7 a decision would grievously 
inhibit the tutorial relationship and 
erode something that we nationally 
hold precious and is essential to 
teaching as most oE us, happily, still sec 
teaching. 


auiwia, - - 

a!l of A makc dear that I think the 


■ l w ™ngiy in seeiung 

to obstmet Mr Harrington and also 
that I think it the duty of teachers 
knowing any students concerned to 

?oral authority 
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!§? |bbl broader sense to try that I think it the duty of teachers 
■ rnrH^?i hj he wb ° e person- much as knowing any students concerned to 
■ft 1 n bls The a £W t with all their moral authority 

Verity- Tills idea of :• of friendly influence to net thfem to 
lin^ i »’ ^., distin 9 from the con- ' cease what is both a breacli of the law 
Sjjjj ; t ™ dit, on of mass lectures, and a blow at academic freedom; But I 
Sfc % ra ? n ? re latious between think the balance of public interest in 
teachers and student, a tutorial tradi- : this case is reasonably clear- for the law 
tSJST wben , othcr methods of to require us to inform ou our students 
JEEfcff 11 is some- . unless the matteris grave and There fa 

times said that we should stand in loco ■ no other remedy, isto destroy and 
f* St “ d ®ul8 nowadays would endanger our peculiar function which 
f ™ ^tat society nonetheless Is part of the fabric of our society 

have i? f , i^ but * n P,{. actice 1 r p f ha lP should be gladthatMr 

■ j tnat.sludentk talk to us Justice Kennedy has chosen for the 

«k?^i^i pect i 1 uld ? nco on ’ mat ’ moment, to let sleeping S’lie Anv 

S'iShi but w which Pf this special rdaUonVblp 

ii™* br o. ad *y as “moral *ould almost certainty! imlt and dam- 

P*S0iMl : ago it. Of the' examples J m? v 

^oiS k SAl°J^ thCtperforin " « • d rf r » atid solicitors haveany’ clear 

anenif net -resolved. - ; E^/ege in low. After the S 

. Ttsdail case, informants to th„ nr ». 


tine rttal tradition of mass lectures i 
involves personal relations between 
teachers and students, a tutorial tradi- 
tion even when other methods of 
instruction are also used. It is some- 
times said that we should stand in loco 
parentis. Students nowadays would 
often deny what society nonetheless 
seems tp expect.of us, but In practice I 
. have found that. sluderiti talk to us 
.about, and titpect guidance on, mat- 
ters not Mrictfy curricular; but, which 
bt seen broadly as “moral 
Kf tioo .n °. r narrowly as personal 
problems likely to affeettheit perform- 
ance If not resolved, - :• 


Government policies in rerent years 
have led to many changes in London 
teaching hospitals, but sadly few if any 
seem to be for the better. 

The removal of boards oF governors 
led to a loss of independence that has 
been succeeded by absorption into the 
four Thames regions, all of which have 
been the victims of the application of 
the Findings of the Resource Alloca- 
tion Working Party (R A WP) . having 
teen classed as “overprovided " and 
thus as losers of revenue to supposedly 
“underprovided” regions. 

The basis in equity oF equal oppor- 
tunity for health-care nationally is 
unassailable but the mechanistic ap- 
plication of the logical consequences of 
this policy, down to district level, has 
proved particularly damaging to those 
centres of specialization in the 
London area. 

Regions require districts that they 
consider "overprovided" to mce t 
targets that may amount to as much as 
a 20 per cent reduction of revenue over 
t,,e n f xt i en y enrs - A Special Incre- 
ment for Teaching (SIFT) is payable at 
75 per cent of the excess costs of the 
teaching hospital, but it is inadequate 
and takes no account of research - and 
W . 7 ,*!,P cr , cem of the excess 

c osts?The Warwick University study 
of SIFT could supply no answer. 

The costed plans for the next ten 
years that regions arc requiring would 
seem notltingshorl of disastrous, given 
the levels of funding, that they have 
proposed. Calculations, based on resi- 
dent Population; of the needs of Lon- 
don districts take Uttle or no account of 
the actual work done by spedaUst 
centres or of . the urban deprivation of 
populations they aU serve: The rale of 
teaching hospitals in undergraduate 
and postgraduate education and in 
research of national and international 

&n» 

worst comm^y^dhMlth problem! 
that our Inner dnds can demonstrate - 
a challenge that.they^ are ready to take 
up Riven the means. 

io«? e h»!l 0 ?5S“J ,< ? s . of 1974 and 
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amalgamations, pairings and closures 
k well as the overdue integration of 
the London postgraduate institutes 
into the genera] medical schools. The 
report was over-ambitious and the 
fatal flaw was that it ws not costed. It 
took another working parly with pro- 
fessional help — the Le Qucsne work- 
ing party on medical costs - to show 
that closures of old schools without 
reduction in medical student numbers 
did not save money. Only the lunacy of 
the closure of newly built schools, or 
the non-completion of othere, such as 
St George’s or St Mary’s, would have 
done so. The result was an imposed 
reduction of staffing mostly in predi- 
mcal departments that in some labora- 
tory sciences borders on the dangcr- 
ous. At a ratio of 1:10 it is certainly 
educationally unsound and damaging 
to the small-group teaching for which 
British medicine is renowned. 

Amalgamations have taken place 
and continue. St Thomas’s and Guy’s 
have reformed after 150 years as the 
United Medical Schools, taken in the 
Royal Dental, nnd are sot to house the 
Institute of Dermatology. Charing 
Cross has taken in the Westminster. 
University College, London, is in (he 
Process of absorbing the Middlesex, 
™ Brut s nnd the London are still in 
the throes of a long and stormy 
engagement that shows no signs of 
imminent matrimony. Currerntly only 
the Royal Free, St Mary’s and St 
George s are unattached, while King's 
UJllege, London and King's College 
Hospital have wisely taken the plunge 
into union. What benefits have 
accrued from these weddings, with or 
without a shotgun? No doubt big 
'institutions survive better today than 
Uttle ones and shared resources in 
minor departments will make some 
savings. But the real advantages lie in 
the ability of the large units to attract 
^ money f rom research councils, 
foundations and benefactors, to risk 
Hindi n& developments ip new fields 
that wjU serve two medical schools 


aenoois 

rather than one, to compete success- 
fully for new blood” appointments, 
uan inlaiain a dynamic academic 
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almost solely directed to the improve^ now dS /eacadcf uic reform Is 
ment of services to their local resident SZLj mreateni ed by the stifling de- 

aU are not rimply “district generals” redSt^hf ’rS y seci 2 bell ‘ b ^ nt Dn give them the help they nee 

tta ^havepther respqnsibili- i° n i CSl1 ' SicidentaUy allow as to claw bac 

wSieSlj!7tk ' Tu? i ^ ts . tbat « as judged^ ^on nf H^ dS ft 0M of lhc monics ‘ 


The metropolitan deans, the L 
don advisory group, the acetic 
forum and the University Hwpil 
Association have all tried with ii 
real success. The London lead 
hospitals, fearful for their Individ 
futures, appear to distrust concer 
action. It was the deans’ inability 
agree to throw any one of their num 
out of the lifeboat that led to 
ill-fated Flowers working party. 1 
appointment of an academic doctoi 
the chief medical officer of the DH 
may give us some hope - but we « 
with interest to see what new inltiativ 
he will propose or be 
nance. 

The Griffiths report suggest) (I 
injection of top-class managerial ted 
niquus into the health service and ? 
awnit the appointment of“super-Gr 
fiths" m the DHSS. The teschii 
districts, no less than the DHSS at 
the regions, will require people 
calibre to tackle their special pro 
lems. The relationship that develo 
between the “Griffiths managers" ai 
the doctors. Administrators and cha 
men at regional, district and unit le? 
will be interesting to watch, tosaytl 
least. The appointments cany tl 
potential for great improvement ai 
the risk of organizational chac 

What is to be done if the Lon« 
medical schools and leaching heupita 
arc not to wither, first singly and tlx 
in pairs? What must be our strategy k 
survival? First and foremost, the n 
gions and the DHSS must be c« 
vinced that, in the London group ( 
teaching hospitals and Institutes ovt 
which they preside, they are respoas 
blc for the greatest concentration t 
medical talents and facilities anywfier 

in the world. The sooner they besot 

talk to us seriously about our local ® 
national role in health care, in “ 
provision of specialist services a not 
medical education, the better for u 
health of the country as a wfaoJe.. 
For our part, we in the tead^ 

hospitals must demonstrate -oy'^ 
efficient use of resources and tho 
of research monies we attract -t" 8 ' 
deserve the support. We must JJ 
demand the flexibility in plaimmgfo 
will allow rationalization without m 
ruption. We should each devdopss 
vice and teaching links with n?F 
districts to spread the expertise w 
give them the help they need. 
Incidentally allow us to claw back 
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TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2.1 1'.84 

Victim of a wicked 
stepmother 

Kabul University is beginning to show 
signs of decline. Anthony Hyman 
reports on the problems it faces 


Afghanistan's mnjor institution of 
hither education has suffered greatly 
in recent years. The development of 
KibJil University in a poor nnd bnck- 
rtrd Aslan country which had escaped 
colonization was itself a remarkable 
achievement. 

But there are many signs of a 
marked decline. Less than half of the 
teachers, and even fewer of the stu- 
dents, are left. The university's former 
independence has been curtailed, mid 
academic standards have fallen drasti- 
cally. Low morale of members of the 
university community is explained by 
special pressures on teachers to con- 
joint, as well as the everyday dangers 
of life in Kabul. Stresses and strains at 
die university are part of the larger 
political crisis affecting the whole 
country. Its symbolic representation is 
in baroed-wire barricades put up re- 
cently around the campus, with check- 
points manned by solaiers and armed 
communist militants of the ruling 
People’s Democratic Party of Afghn- 
mitan (PDPA). 

Since its foundation in 1947, Kabul 
University has been a highly cosmopo- 
litan institution with close western 
links. Its various faculties received 
trams of teachers and technical help 
from foreign universities in four widely 
contrasting states, using four different 
hneuages. Paris University was linked 
to the prestigious faculty of law and 
political science, and Lyons University 
with the faculty of medicine. Bochum, 
Bonn and Cologne were involved with 
Kabul's faculties of science and econo- 
mics, and Heidelberg httd a tie with the 
recently-founded department of 
anthropology. Columbia, Wyoming 
a consortium of US universities 
wiped build up the education, agricul- 
ture and engineering faculties. The 
™y formal ties with a Muslim state 
avolved Egypt, significantly between 
Kabul's faculty of theology and Cairo's 
feooiH Al-Azhnr University. 
Afghanistan's close educational 
uiks with western countries were sup- 
if^ofod in the 1960s by the entry of 
USSR into this field of higher 
WKfltion. Soviet aid nnd tcaenors 
voided la Polytechnic Institute in 1967 
m Kabul, which rapidly developed into 
1 urge rival to the university. This 
policy of diversification in foreign links 

agreements was in line with tradi- 

Tfc ij? 1130 P°l'cy in other fields, 
ift® Bfodmg aim was to safeguard 
atonal independence of a poorly- 
®*«oped weak state situated be- 
wen powerful neighbours. It worked 
J»mably well until 1979, when the 
and finally the Soviet invasion 
d the USSR in a position of total 
nance. 

Ktdni l University 
trS 0 n with the opening of a 
g® campus, built with US aid at 
J^bad, west of the city. It brought 

S ace ail the students from the 
scattered departments, 
ntration of students became 
K S , r ° r L P°‘iti“l activism, both of 
w? tb studcn t discontent 
Action rivalries producing 
SSSRMbMlom. Student leaders 
tnd S* 8 L ack of job opportunities 
iS fC f ed J he Wgh pass marks 
in the four-year courses. 
^ “sues were combined with the 
toiwrf k? Undane student grievances 
Sphere ln the WOI f d of ^ 

JJDeck \1r Ce ?’ acc °n)modation and 
JKir, curriculum. . Teaching 
fbrin o/pf y ,n Dan “ ,he Afghan 
ilk manu^™ ,a ft ~ with translation for 
106 many fmdgn teachers. 
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which came to power. A number of its 
lending figures were graduates of 
Knbul University, or former student 
leaders, such ns Babrak Karmal. The 
PDPA drew much of its support from 
the educated class, and hoped to 
expand it. The organized opposition to 
the communists, led by fundamentalist 
Muslims, also drew many of its leaders 
and activists from the same class. So 
tighter control over the university by 
the ruling PDPA was seen as a priority. 
The guiding principle was that of 
Lenin smaxim: “He who has the youth 
has the future." 

Their initial prospects were quite 
good. The mood at the university was 
mixed, but there were a considerable 
number of keen student supporters as 
well as activists for the new govern- 
ment under President Tarnki. Many 
others, however, were wary or hostile. 
PDPA activists from the student body 
stood out as organizers and recruiters 
for the parly within the university, 
calling frequent rallies and meetings to 
express fervent support for the new 
regime. Educational courses soon suf- 
fered serious disruption, but more 
serious was the increasing politiciza- 
tion of the Atmosphere. Vigorous 
PDPA proseiytism on the campus was 
accompanied by warnings or threats 
made to members of the academic staff 
who objected to political slogans on 
behalf of the PDPA in their clas- 
srooms. 

The early retirement, arrest and 
imprisonment of professors known to 
be critical of communist influence 
began late in 1978, and was selective, 
undoubtedly intended to intimidate 
othcr opponents at the university into, 
passivity or cooperation. Most 
teachers were liberal or conservative, 
or apolitical, but Marxist ideas were 
spread among a fair number, as well as 
among students. Probably there were 
initially more teachers belonging to the 
ultra-left so-called Maoist factions, 
nithcr than to the pro-Moscow PDPA. 
Some Mnoists too, like conservative 
professors, were arrested or sus- 
pended from their posts. Of the 
arrested teachers from Kabul Uni- 
versity and its small southern exten- 
sion at Jalalabad University, survivors 
were released - with several thousand 
other political prisoners In 1980 - after 
the Soviet invasion. They promptly left 
for exile in Peshawar, just across the 
border in Pakistan. Hundreds of for- 
mer professors of the university have 
since passed through Peshawar cn 
route tor exile-in western Europe or 
the US where only a small number 
found university posts or other jobs 
but a nucleus remain there, deter- 
mined to devote their talents and skills 
to Afghanistan. The ideaj of an exiled 
Afghan university based in Pashawar, 
serving the educational needs of 
almost three million refugees, still 
seems very remote. However, ex- 
professore came together to form the 
Afghan Information Centre in 1981, 
publishing the most objective and 
well-informed regular bulletin of news 
and important developments in Afgha- 
nistan. Its editor is the former rector of 
Kabul University, Dr Boyd B Ma- 
jrooh, and among those helping with 
the work of the centre have been some 
of tho most distinguished teachers 
from Kabul. . 

The university structure remained 
intact in the first years of the revolu- 
tion, though under strain. The regime 
under successive presidents had too 
much on its hadas in the form of 
national revolts to be able to spare 
much effort i upon the university. An 
early official order that lectures in 
Marxist political ideas were compul- 
sory for all students did not have an 
appreciable effect on recruitment for 
the PDPA. It was undoubtedly the 
privileges, power and revolvers given 
over to party members which attracted 
hundreds of students. Many more 
played 'along with the dominant cpr-; 
rent because of official inducements. 

Within university circles hostile to 
the regime, fear of: arrest prevented 
any overt display of opposition, bui 
early in 1979 tho underground ^press 
began,' which still survives In Jttbul. 
The university is n major production 



Above: Kabul under Soviet occupation, below: Soviet troops 
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They could continue only with the tacit 
help of disgruntled PDPA members 
and other slate employees. 

After the overthrow of the Khalq 
PDPA faction at the end of 1979, a 
more systematic and methodical re- 
construction of the university has be- 
gun. This is clearly on Soviet lines, 
with great stress laid on political work. 
As in Soviet universities, Kabul aims 
to train students not only In specialist 
skills, but also to accept and propagate 
the regime’s political ideas. Ail are 
required to attend four courses in 
Marxist-Leninlst political theory - 
though the level of study at Kabul is 
reportedly lower than in the USSR. 
There are courses in historical mater- 
ialism, the history of revolutionary 
movements, scientific sociology ana 
dialectical materialism. 

Reports from Kabul University indi- 
cate that political lectures have often 
been boycotted by students. Women ■ 
students arc said to have led protests at 1 
what they claim are arrogant and : 
condescending attitudes - of Russian 
lecturers and their constant praise of 
Soviet life. 

One of the Soviet invasion’s im- 
mediate consequences was the break- 
down of established links with western 
universities in 1980. This decision by 
western governments, however inevit- 
able in the circumstances, has helped 
Kabul University dependent on Soviet 
aid by removing die highly valued 
programmes established decades ago 
by US, French and West German 
teachers. In their place came Soviet . 
and a few Bast German teachers, their 
numbers growing each year. TTieir 



centre for shabnameh "nlghtlelters”, 
so called from the clandestine manner 
in which these independent news 
sheets circulate, challenging the state 
monopoly of the press. Teachers and 
students cooperate in this dangerous 
opposition activity in the capital, dls- 


a full 60 per cent of teachers were 
already in exile, 5 per cent had been 
killed or imprisoned, while the remain- 
ing 35 per cent were still living in 
Kabul. But of these, the professor 
claimed that onc-thErd “had their bags 
packed" - like himself - awaiting the 
opportunity to get out safely with their 
families. 

The total number of Soviet teachers 
currently in Afghanistan certainly 
amounts to more than 600. Even the 
official newspaper Kabul New Times 


non-party teachers and the flight into 
exile of some 300 university! teachers 
since 1978. An Afghan professor who 
still teaches there told me last vear that 
sinfce 1978 more than hair of the • 
Afghan intelligentsia, of which utii- ... 
versity teachers form a sizeable part, 
had left their country. He believed that 


reported (May 22, 1983) thnt 60 per 
cent of Kabul University’s staff were 
from “socialist countries". Besides 
working at the university, Soviet 
teachers are active in the polytechnic 
and technical colleges in the capital 
and in the large towns. Russian Ian- 

S studies and political theory 
amount for the bulk of their 
work. At the university, Russian lan- 
guage studies are fbrgmg ahead, with 
English, French and German rele- 
gated to an inferior place. Even the 
university central library has reported- 
ly been turned into a new centre for 
Soviet studies. A knowledge of Rus- 
sian is necessary for ambitious students 
wishing to remain in Afghanistan be- 
cause it is fast becoming essential for 
advancement in state employment. 
Russian is also the passport for study 
abroad. Some 10,000 places are filled 
by Afghan students in the USSR, and 
also in Czechoslovakia, East Germany 
aud Bulgaria - perhaps a ten-fold 
Increase since 19/8 for non-military 
courses. There are now : at least as 
many Afghans studying In socialist 
states as at Kabul University itself. 

Iris the threat of conscription for 
three years' military service in. the 
Afghan Array which nos brought down 
student numbers at ' the university. 
More than half pf third and fourth- 
year male students regularly flee the 
capital to avoid the draft. Increasingly, 
students are accepted only after com- 
pleting military service. More than half 
of the students are girls, who arc 
exempted flora conscription. The 
atmosphere at the university is' In- 
creasingly one of fear for those with 
Independent minds: who refuse to Join 
' the PDPA, 'Morale 1 among teachers 
has fallen sharply slriCe 1982, whertfive 
senior professors were arrested, by 
agents of KHAD, the Afghan secret 
police,: after trying to form a human 
rights group to help arrested, teachers 


and students. Four were sentenced last 
year to long prison sentences, after a 
secret trial in which they were denied 
the services of a lawyer. One of them is 
Professor Hasan Kakar, head of the 
history faculty, who had earlier studied 
or taught at British or US universities. 
Kakar stated at his trial: “Our arrest 
created a general tension and insecur- 
ity in (he university. Even those pro- 
fessors and teachers who had been 
politically neutral were forced to flee 
the country. . . ii will take the country 
decades to replace these losses 

It is reliably reported by recent 
arrivals from the university staff that 
pressures on non-party teachers were 
stepped up in 1983, with arbitrary 
dismissals of some professors. Dr M. 
Asif Zahin, professor of special inter- 
national law, claims that discrimina- 
tory promotions of teachers are now 
carried out without consideration of 
academic backgrounds. Loyalty to the 
Russians and the PDPA government is 
the essential criterion for advancement 
of students as well as teachers, he said, 
adding: “All the necessary provisions, 
rules and regulations are now being 
constantly ignored and undermined" 
so that ’'a large number of highly 
qualified expert professors were un- 
able to breathe in the prison-like 
atmosphere", . 

One of the biggest faculties is agri- 
culture - hardly a sensitive area. But 
even here 35 out of 47 teachers had left 
Afghanistan for exile by the beginning 
of 1984. The agronomist Professor 
Fazl-e-Rahim claims: “Hie successful 
students of the first grade arc now 
wandering the streets of Peshawar as 
refugees, Dut the third class students 
are teachers and professors here in the 
faculty of agriculture". These are 
apparently known in Kabul as 
“machine-made professors”. 

Higher education in Afghanistan 
may be under strain, but is far from 
being neglected in the present difficult 
conditions. What is certain, though, is 
. that Kabul University is being radically 
transformed,- from a western-style in- 
sti ration with strong western links, into 
a university on Soviet lines, having ties 
exclusively with the USSR and other 
socialist states of eastern Europe. 

Anthony Hyman recently visited 
Peshawar, and is the author of Afgha- 
nistan under Soviet Domination, 
1964-83 ( Macmillan , £20 or .D.95) 
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A profound revolt against modernity 



by Richard Crockatt 
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Giving shape to (he history of the Siegel justii 
recent past is like trying to read a map the vain ef 
without a scale. What looms large from servative R 

the perspective of the present may on Republican 
later reflection turn out to have been a idency in 1 9 

minor feature on the broader historical tion of Taft 

landscape. However, if the presidency of the "e 
of Ronald Reagan has done anything. Thomas 
it has provided a useful triangulation Eisenhower 
point tor a survey of the past forty bloodied hu 
years of American history, ana varism app 
Frederick Siegel has taken full advan- nomination 
tage of his opportunities. This is a 1964. only 
scholarly and comprehensive account defeat in th 
of post-Ncw Deal America which is Siegel points 

accessible to general reader and stu- bade of 196* 

dent alike. the largest ei 

American political life since 1941, presidential c 

he writes, “can best be understood as a of sorts for J 
running due! between the shifting Goldwaier’s i 
coalitions rhat coinnrise the heirs and included call 
enemies of the ‘Roosevelt RcvoJu- - 
tion*. " From this point of view Reagan 
Republicanism represents the latest 
and most determined effort lo dissolve 
flic New Deal legacy of governmental 
activism, big social spending, and 
budget deficits. No one, certainly no 
European observer, will miss the irony 
of Reagan's presidency being associ- 
ated with unprecedented budget de- 
ficits, which suggests not merely that 
presidents are laced with a Sisyphean 
task in this area but rhat the issue 
between the combatants is about the 
specific choices governments make in 
their management of the economy, not 
whether governments should assume 
such a role. A tax cut such as Reagan 
made early in his administration is as 
much an act of interventionism as. say, 
an increase in the Medicare budget, 
since it alters tijo overall distribution of 
resources. Reagan's achievement, 
something approaching a victory of 
mind over matter, has been to con- 
vince many Americans that lie can use 
the power of the government to gel the 
government off their backs. 

Many Republicans and not a few 
Democrats - George Wallace, for 
example - have argued from this sort 
of position, but Reagan has history on 
his side. His politics of traditional 
Americanism reeds on a profound 
revolt against modernity. In values if 
not in techniques, which has left 
Democrats and Republican “wets" In 
disarray. Most histories of post-New A lone meat 
Deal Amenca treat the tradition ot eranhs In 
radical conservatism which Reagan v y ‘ 
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embodies as marginal lo the main story 
of the growth ana decay of the "liberal 
consensus". Siegel weaves a subtler 
tale which reveals that the consensus 
was always under pressure, not least 
from the right. 

On this reading the battleground of 
American politics has often been with- 
in rather than between the parties. 
Siegel justifiably gives full weight to 
the vam efforts of “com belr con- 
servative Robert Taft to secure the 
Republican nomination for the pres- 
idency in 1948 and 1952. The repudia- 
tion of Taftite conservatism in favour 
of the “establishment" candidates 
Thomas Dewey an d Dwigh t 

Eisenhower left the Republican right 
bloodied hut unbowed. True conser- 
vatism appeared resurgent in the 
nomination of Barry Goldwater in 
1964. only to eo down to massive 
defeat in the election itself, but. as 
Siegel points out, the Republican de- 
bacle of 1964 - Lyndon Johnson won 
the largest ever popular majority in a 
presidential contest - was also a defeat 
of sorts for Johnson's Great Society. 
Goldwater’s extreme positions, which 
included calls for abolition of the 


graduated income tax and social secur- 
ity. allowed Johnson to fight the 
election on the issue of Golawater’s 
manifest unfitness for office, leaving 
the fundamental issues of Vietnam ana 
social reform largely undebated. The 
result was “a curiously empty cam- 
paign which ironically denied Johnson 
the opportunity to build support for 
the Great Society." 

Siegel adds aptly that despite the 
overwhelming margin for Johnson, 
analysis of local voting patterns shows 
that on a host of social issues, from 
prayer in the public schools to calls for 
cutting federal expenditures and re- 
ducing welfare spending, the electo- 
rate was far closer to Goldwater than 
to Johnson. '■Goldwater the candidate 
was repudiated," Siegel concludes, 
“but on a local level conservatism was 
intact and even thriving." 

The advantage of this approach is 
that it sharpens our perspective on the 
Kulturkampf { as the author terms it) of 
the 1960s. Countercultural dissent was 
matched by the disaffection of work- 
ing-class white ethnics for whom, no 
less than the radical left, the establish- 
ment became an object of contempt. 
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The resulting "dele eilimai ion of 
national institutions", Siegel observes, 
meant that the larger national loyalty 
was replaced by many lesser ones 
which divided people by race, ethnic- 
ity, and region. At home and abroad 
America experienced a faltering in the 
sense of national purpose which Ken- 
nedy and Johnson haa striven to instil. 

Siegel's theme is politics “broadly 
understood”, an approach which lie 
justifies in the claim that in the “abs- 
ence of a common mystique of blood 
and soil, it is the political creed of the 
Declaration of Independence that 
holds the nation together". Social 
historians may baulk at what appears 
to be an old-fashioned recipe for 
history, but Siegel is anything but a 
political formalist. This is not a book 
about electoral politics but about the 
political repercussions of social, eco- 
nomic and cultural change . Siegel knits 
together a mass of material without 
imposing an artificial neatness upon it 
and he writes a terse, readable prose 
which often approaches the epig- 
rammatic. 

Among the conclusions reached in 
this “frankly reinterpretive" account 
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when Rons! Reagan, a man as finely 
tuned to the art of presentation as to 
these changing values, could win more 
votes in 1980. than his adversary, 
Jimmy CaTter, a man . of undoubted 
decency and sensitivity. Reagan inha- 
bited a world of moral certainty, where 
decisions posed few intellectual diffi- 
culties while Carter conveyed the im- 
age of a man with all the right instincts, 
but whose very compassion inhibited 
decisiveness. 

_ln his enjoyable political biography 
of Reagan, Robert Dallek has some- 
how managed to convert Reagan's 
^fidept instinrts into something of a 


loath, to admit that he fulfils public 
expectations. He indicts the President 
1 1 ^eifaasbibboteths and indulging 
in "political symbolism" and argues, 
quite reasonably, that his diam- 
pionswp of conventional morality and- 
individual freedom, is reflective of his 
Meepest emotions!’. Bin according to 
DaUek the combination o£ personal 
belief and political symbolism: is in- 
sufficient. He believes that presidents' 

S llticians have it quite within 
asp todisqovef and implement 
is to difficult problems and that 


Dallek does believe it, he does not 
identify the alternatives that are avail- 
able. Whatever one may think, of. the 
man, Reagan's success does lie in hia. 
sense. of political theatre. 1HU rtpqta- 
tioit for Instinctive judgments anafor a 


made by more protracted and agonised 
analyses of overseas and economic 
problems. Indeed, the most effective 
political leaders, such as Franklin 
Roosevelt, whom. Dallek has admired 
In earlier writings, have understood 
tha t the essence of good leadership lies 
in a projected aura of control. 
Roosevelt too aqted on instinct and 
dealt in symbols. Perhaps his were 
good while Reagan’s are bad. 

Dallek is weakest on Reagan’s eco- 
nomic policy. “Reaganomics” and so- 
called supply-side economics is pracii- 
• rally dismissed as unworthy of dfscus- 
. Sion. Apparently it is “more a symbolic 
. .than 'a substantive .economic pros- 
rahv’. Why- this should be the case % • 
not entirely clear. If Dallek means that 
his motives arc rooted in persona! 

institim, well and good. But motlva- 
. tion does , not necessarily, or even 
inually alter the substance of things. Is 
r Keyndanism “symbolic" or “suiMtan- 
tive ? Undoubtedly cuts in welfare 
programmes have bitten deeply in 
sonte quarters. However, there is little 
. evidence^ to show, that hardsliip has 
: among the worst 

■ Sp-wnHo. lwge, budget deficits and 
nigh interest rates have, caused havoc 
m the currency markets, they havd not 
damaged the American economy un- 
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. United States ; generally fared better 


a . rc .*^ a * l ^ c beginnings of the hi»rv 
c.v.1 rights movement Ire tobefaS 
^preme Court nilK 
“S^winB.scgrcaatioti in s2So? 
but in the reactions oFblack anS 
radicals m the late 1930s to FDR? 
politically motivated decision to doi 
play civil rights. On this issue as? B 
others, Siegel makes good his dcdUoa 
to open the story with the Ua 
Roosevelt administration rather than 
the end of the war. World War II Z 
notes, is the essential backdrop to 
early cold war diplomacy, McCarthy- 
ism, and the complex interplay be- 


tween foreign policy and domestic 
tensions which has characterized this 
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convenient, but they^do not tell the 
whole story. Furthermore, Dallek 
quotes Reagan's detractors too freely, 
too often and too uncritically. And it 
becomes positively mischievous when 
the words of an anonymous student in 
1924, quite unconnected with Reagan, 
at UL. Cf iP v ?y e ^ 88 being synonymous 
™ toybood wews of Reagan. 

Dallek is more persuasive on 
Keagan s foreign policy. The President 
has projected his cold war funda- 
mentalism on to his.view of the world 
and in his public statements. He is 
“Ey" , to Present the same kind of 
political certitude in his strictures on 
00 occurrences at 
nome. His determination to cut gov- 
ernment spending stops at defense 
expenditure Indeed the administra- 
tion has sought to double the defense 
budget over a five-year period. Dallek 
fe convinced that while Moscow does 
pr«em a real danger to the United 
states, conservatives necessarily ex- 
aggerate the extent, of that peril in 
orajr to create a vigilant society at 
JKij J 11 ® real Problem is that It is 
^ S ninL i mpt ^ s ! ),e 10 establish a 
^^PPTOPriate level of 
Mfense expenditure as assessments of 
“g abll,t 'es and intentions are 
mixed and cop fused. 

tonc consorvative 
^alogue inhibits any breakthrough in 

^ ^ DaUek wi^ 

: elegantiy ipd leavef the reader Jn no 

.. f(jl >ti(,e, H Jiii IM' faii^ 
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insights come in the epilogue where 
Siegel reflects on the implications of 
Richard Nixon’s decision in 1971 to 
renege on the Brctton Woods agree- 
ment of 1944 and end the convertibility 
of dollars into gold. The background 
was America's sharply deteriorating 
international trade position caused by 
the outflow of dollars and hence gold 
to Japan and Europe, whose imports 
to the US had risen dramatically 
during the 1960s. The result, Siegel 
suggests, is that America has become 
“Europeanized". In narrow economic 
terms this meant thai the dollar now 
floated in relation to other currencies. 
More broadly, it signalled the end of 
the economic conditions which had 
fuelled the post-war consensus, above 
all a fair equilibrium between growth 
in the economy and growth in wages 
for the large middle-ground of Amer- 
ican workers. Automation and in- 
creasing uverseus competition, often 
with low-wage economies, have dis- 
rupted that equilibrium with the con- 
sequence that “the middle is droppine 
out of the American job structure . 
America, Siegel writes, is becoming a 
two-tier society, divided between the 
highly skilled lawyers, compufer 
analysts, and upper level managersoa 
|hc one hand, and on the other, the 
“left-lie hinds" represented by the 
growing muss of the semi and unskilled 
who serve the affluent. 

it is a sombre conclusion, made only 
more disturbing by the likelihood that 
Reagan’s heady mixture of cultural 
conservatism and unfettered capital- 
ism has served to widen rather than 
close the gup. The American voter 
who reads this book before the ela- 
tion on Tuesday may not be moved to 
switch allegiance but he or she will be 
in a better position lo know whal is at 
slake. _ 


Richard Crockatt is in the School of 
English and American studies at fw 
University of East Anglia. 

doubt as to what he thinks and why be 
thinks it. Pcele’s study is thorough, 
but, in the final analysis, 
non-committal. It was hard to daw 
whether or not she was in sympawy 
with her subject or whether Mie «■ 
lieved that conservatism cowtiluiw a 
distinctive and significant element 
American thought. While her pro - 
claimed inability to give full ms*® 5 ' 
ments of conservatism’s impact isw« 
honest and admirably modest, It is a® 3 
somewhat tantalising. . 

Peele does present a thorough*^ 
vey of American conservatism aw 
correctly identifies the variety 
complexity of its sources, i ne 
surveys the writings of “neo-conserva- 
tives , who believe that die 
ultimately the most sensitive inmea 
of social and economic need, tK“ 
right, with its organized and prm 
sionai campaigns to restore B r 
values in American culture, 
religious right with iu . evan £l Jia 
exploitation of the political 
Reagan reflects the concerns oi 
these components but in “e 
analysis looks further afield 
splration and legitimacy. The 
tfcnt, after all, enlarges 1 ^ SS- 
ency from the moment he is ci . 
For all his homespun 
Reagan recognizes that ms 
of manoeuvre is curtailed m - 
by his opponents as by his supp° 

Robert Garson - 

Dr Carson is lecturer in the 
of American studies at the Utn*# sK f“ 
fade. ., •- 
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repression 

Ten Modern Scottish Novels 
by Isobel Murray and Bob Talt 
Aberdeen University Press, 
|U.90and£6.9fi 

ISBN008 0284949 and 08 028493 

Scottish writing is still a poor rclntion 
in literature studies. Scottish writers 
tend to be examined - if at nil - in 
isolated monographs or in broad, his- 
torical surveys which, given the pauc- 
ity of critical material, can only hope to 
offer very preliminary excgctical 
accounts of the texts. 

With this in mind. Isobci Murray 
and Bob Tait have subjected 10 cur- 
rently available twentieth-century 
Scottish novels to the kind of close 
analysis that has been so conspicuously 
larking. As their title hints, there fs 
little obvious attempt to frame a 
general thesis; with most of the novels 
considered, the task has been to estab- 
lish initial terms of critical debate. 


TiTTiBiryTiH 


conscious effort to keep the individual 
chapters distinct and empirical, rather 
than rushing into grand cultural gener- 
alizations and inferences. The abiding 
impression is of a series of not quite 
oncentric arguments, none of tnem 
completely developed but all of them 
more generally applicable. 

Given that all but three of the titles 
discussed are postwar, there is little 
leeway for revisionism. Probably only 
Lewis Grassic Gibbon's trilogy A Scots 



Muriel Spark 


Good for 
60 years 

Trollua and Crlseyde 
ty Geoffrey Chaucer 

A New Edition of 
“The Book of Troilus” 
byB.A.WIndealt 
Longman ,£40.00 
ISBNQ582490723 

Jje last proper edition of Chaucer’s 
fgwtpoem was that of R. K. Root in 
There is need for such work to be 
^jdone periodically, and for textual 
.J“! nce lo be reviewed, and sixty 
seems a reasonable interval. All 

niSc^ nu8cri P ts ( there are 16 al1 * 
lfiu a ® I ? ems or extracts in a further 
ZS"L b S en ne wl>' collated, and the 
alflntL 0 * jratiings’’, which includes 
^substantive varfants, Is comprehen- 
ds far as the text of the poem is 

uIvS are no gr L eat sur " 

[L, ' r 1 windeatt uses the same 


• ^■niatiuscrint (Corpus Christi Col- 
fflnS ,mbl 2 d 8 e ' “S 61) as F. N. 
as Rn„? n ’ madc the same choice 
Diosi Provided the text which 

with K? rn Baders will be familiar 
{l957t ^ rst 0933) and second 

lac? . J fi ih e ons of Chaucer's Works. In 
sam PHngof “tranches" of 
» tod t!f ,lnes 50 &ora 3ooks I, 
5 ,Iiat °f *03 emenda- 
edlllon- oo twl'ln Windeatt's 

There v il 8 made in Robinson. 

ve *X* Utile substantive 
'• ESdfe wnloh seems a sensible 
' • • M e *«llent copy. 

S fedf Windeatt’s edition on 
" rodders of the poem 

1 *hicli ^ radler ’ 1 think, the manner in 
1 visuall °, ut t° demonstrate, 

■ "*. telation of Chaucer's 


Quair and Muriel Spark's The Prime of 
Miss Jean Brodie have received muen 
attention, fostered at least in part by 

teSrision adaptions forsla g e . Him and 

Gibbon stands more to gain from a 
careful rc-cxamination, The opening 
volume of the trilogy, Sunset Song, it 
widely held to be a masterpiece but the 
received view suggests thin the trilogy 
deteriorates ns it shifts from the coun- 
ts to the small town setting of Cloud 
Horn ■and the imaginary Duncairn of 
Grey Granite, and as the heroine Chris 
Guthcric moves from the forefront tqa 
secondary role. Murray and Tait per- 
suasively show that to concentrate 
entirely on the heroine is entirely to 
miss the unity and development of the 
novel (it was Gibbon's publisher, 
Hutchinson, who insisted on three 


separate volumes) which follows n 
careful historical logic precisely con- 
cerned with the absorption of even 


exceptional individuals into the mass. 
Gibbon's Marxism - however undoc- 
trinaire - provides a more convincing 
explanation of the whole novel than 
the conventional obsession with Gib- 
bon's interest in diffusion ist anthropol- 
ogy, a bizarre and wildly inaccurate 
theory that only makes sense of A 
Scots Quair if the Focus remains on the 
rural setting and individualism of its 
first part. 

Muriel Spnrk’s The Prime of Miss 
Jean Brodie draws much of its impetus 




Mussolini's fascisti and to u kind of 
leadership which, reduced to the con- 
fines of an Edinburgh girls' school, 
lunkcs a wry point both about fascism 
and modern Scotland. Jean makes 
much of her kinship with Deacon 
Brodie, the eighteenth-century Edin- 
burgh magistrate eventually hanged 
for his nocturnal adventures as a 
footpad. She belongs to the line of 
Robert Louis Stevenson's JckylE and 
Hyde and Jnnies Hogg’s antinomian 
Justified Sinner, divided characters 


beyond good and evil. 

The pattern traced by Gibbon and 
Spark runs through the remaining 
titles, r concern with the relation of 
individual to community, artist to 
society: there are the more conven- 
tional folk-heroes like William Mcll- 
vunney’s Dnchcriy, the fishermen of 
Neil Gunn's The Silver Darlings and 
George MacKay Brown's Orcadian 
(not Arcndian) Greenvoe : the regim- 
ent and its ambiguous heroes in James 
Kcmnwny's Tunes of Glory, the 
alternation of mythic, archctypnl fi- 
urcs and anonymous folk-voices in 

■i ft a r* .ii-.i- 


reminiscent in technique of Gibbon; 
the gifted bui wayward Dunky Logan's 


poeni to its principn! source, and to 
explain the nature of that relationship. 
Each opening has four parallel col- 
umns; tnc second has Giauccr’s (ext in 
bold face, the first has the Italian of 
Boccaccio’s Filostrato as It corres- 
ponds to Chaucer’s text, the third has 
the explanatory notes and glosses and 
the fourth the corpus of variants. 
Boccaccio's poem is printed in full, and 
runs on alone where there is nothing to 
correspond in Chaucer. Other direct 
sources, such as Boethius and Pet- 
rarch, are quoted in column one where 
pertinent. The notes and variants are 
spaced out by stanza for ease of 
reference. The result is a great triumph 
of editorial skill and typographical 
ingenuity. 

So it is that one can follow out the 
drama of the poem, and the drama of 
its development in Chaucer's imagina- 
tion, almost as a visual experience, 
watching the comfortable accom- 
modation of Italian to English in the 
first half of Book I. the sudden take-off 
when Pandarus appears, the long 
stretches of Books II and HI when 
Chaucer is in splendid isolation, and 
the quiescent return to Boccaccio id 
much of Books IV and V. Windeatt's 
notes contain some interpretative 
commentary, as is appropriate, though 
he never fusses the reader with his own 
views or interferes between the reader 
and the text. The great strength of the 
notes is in the rich analysis of Chauc- 
er's handling of bis sources. In some of 


the memorably complex parts of the 
poem, such as the account of 
Criseyde's betrayal, Windeatt s talents 
as an analyst of Chaucer’s processes of 
creativity work in quite perfect 
conjunction with the (ex is as 
presented them. ... „ 

The introduction contains the ex- 
pected list of manuscripts and state- 
ment of editorial practice. In addition, 
there are more or less self-contained 



George MacKay Brown. 

submission to the drunken, violent 
mass of ihe football crowd at the end of 
Gordon Williams’s anti-Burnsian 
From Scenes Like These. 

Along with Jean Brodie, Robin 
Jenkins s Fergus Lamont and Alasdair 
Gray's Lanark, both cponvmous artist 
figures, are versions of die Justified 
Sinner; all three are concerned, in 
Spark's phrase (actually the title of u 
dissertation written in an embittered 
convent retreat by one of the "Brodie 
set", Jean's clique of worshipping 
sehoolgiris), with the “Transfiguration 


won iitoi < nwk 


drink, sex, art, religion, violence or, 
bathctically, football, transfiguration 
rather than transcendence is the key to 
these novels. Murray and Tait make 
very clear the degree to which the 
characteristic Scottish cycle of repres- 
sion and remission (usually blamed on 
John Calvin) gives way in Scottish 
literature to a more ritualized or 
imaginative mode; amid all the anti- 
Calvinism it is interesting to note that 
three of the novelists considered - 
Spark, MacColla and MacKay Brown 
- are adult converts to Catholicism. 

Murray and Tait arc admirably reti- 
cent about pushing forward general 
conclusions. Yet the same themes are 
insistently developed in each chapter 
to the extent that their hope “that the 
sum of the investigation would pro- 
duce not only ten individual analyses 
but at least some pointers to cultural 
preoccupations" seems disingcncously 
modest. This is u valuable study, no 
mere survey or pointer, blit the begin- 
ning (it's to be hoped) of a more 
serious and sophisticated considera- 
tion of a literature of more than 
parochial interest. 

Brian Morton 


Brian Morion is features editor of The 
THES. 


where, "Troilus as translation”, "The 
scribal medium”, “The text of the 
Troilus’ " and “Metre”. The first 
describes Chaucer's different ways of 
working with the Filostrato, giving 
particular attention to his practice of 
^thickening the texture", in close 
translation, and to the working in of 
new themes, motifs and allusions, 
Windeatt takes Chaucer’s word for this 
process of amplification, In-eched, but 
uses it so insistently as to drive (he 
reader almost distracted and able to 
think only of the next time the blow fs 
to be repeated. The essay on the 
scribal medium explains Windeatt’s 
view that variants are interesting as a 
form of early "iiteraiy” commentary 
by scribes. This is an excellent 
approach, but it is of course best shown 
selectively, analytically and discursive- 
ly, as Windeatt has done elsewhere. A 
corpus of variants such as is presented 
here reveals inattention and 
stereotyped caution on the part of 
scribes overwhelmingly more than 


anything interesting. On "The text", 
Windeatt reiterates his view that Ihe 
manuscripts contain evidence of a 
protracted process of composition, 
with some revisitation and some can- 
celled first shots, but with no evidence 
(such as Root argued for) of deliberate 
revision'of a text already approved and 
released for "publication . Windeatt 
argues this opinion convincingly. 

This, then . is a monumental edition , 
and it wjll last the due sixty years. Dr 
Windeatt's industry, skill and literary 
judgment arc enormously to be 
admired. Literary scholarship and cri- 
ticism are well served, and so too will 
justice be, if Charles Keeping, who did 
the coVer flluStrafioncan be takea out 
nnd sbdt. \ 

Derek Pe&rsqil 

Derek Pearsall Is professor of medieval 
studies at the University of York- 
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The light 
and the 
dark 


The Hidden Universe 
by Michael Disney 
Dent, £10. 95 
ISBN 0460 04441 9 

There is more to the universe than 
meets the eye. Of this, astronomers 
have been persuaded by a series of 
measurements and theoretical deduc- 
tions made over many years. The 
suggestion that a large fraction of the 
material content of the universe might 
reside in forms that are too faint to lx? 
directly visible was made first by the 
Swiss astronomer Fritz Zwicky as early 
as 1937. Zvricky ’s ideas were not 
fallowed up, largely, I suspect, be- 
cause of the widespread (and quite 
justifiable) personal animosity of other 
astronomers towards him. But over 
the past ten years this idea has become 
the focus of interest for a small army of 
astronomers and particle physicists. It 
is this story that Michael Disney sets 
out to tell. 

There arc two ways in which wc can 
try to pin down (he total density of 
matter in the universe. The “direct" 
method involves hunting down all the 
things that shine in the dark, adding up 
their collective luminosities before 
coverting this to an amount of mass 
which wc believe is necessary to gener- 
ate such a quantity of light. The other, 
"indirect 1 ', method studies the motion 
of visible stars or galaxies in the 
presence of others. Their relative 
speeds tell us the strength of the 
gravitational field in which they are 
moving; and tills in turn tells us the 
total amount of mass in the system of 


system allows us to deduce the mass of 
the Sun by this “indirect" method. 

^Because gravity acts. pn everything, 
regardless of whether or not it shines irv 
the dork, the “indirect" method could 
welt reveal the presence of consider- 
ably more “universe" that docs the 
direct method. This is what has been 
found: more than 98 per cent of the 
universe is in a form that is non-' 
luminous and hns yet to be detected 
directly save by its gravitational pull on 
the luminous material. There are two 
outstanding questions: what is this 
dark component of the universe made 
of and how much of it is there? As an 
observational astronomer or interna- 
tional repute, Michael Disney is well 

a ualifiedto explain the many facets of 
lis dilemma to a wide audience, and 
he weaves into bis story many fascinat- 
ing insights into the business of being a 
practising astronomer, from dealing 
, with the wildsof the Andes to the wiles 
.of the Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council. 

Disney's approach Occasionally in- 
volve* the use of equations and algebra 
to simplify explanation, but In the 
main he leads readers through the logic 
df the problem, the interpretation of 
observations, the assessment of va- 
rious types of bias and their conse- 
quences, rather titan merely present- 
ing the answers. Although this will 
1 mike the text more challenging for lay 
. readers, it makes it also the more 
rewarding, rendering .it suitable : as 


galaxies could not condense out of the 
expanding universe; and is “fissi par- 
ous” really an appropriate word to 
describe the motion of galaxies in 
dusters? Against these minor deficien- 
cies, however, must be set the author’s 
engaging accounts of observing trips, a 
lengthy and cleverly constructed anal- 
ogy to show why only a very small 
sub-class of all galaxies might be 
visible, and his continual interest in 
relating the particular methods and 
approach of observational astronomy 
to the more general practice of the 
scientific method. 

Disney concludes his story with a 
thought-provoking chapter about the 
future of astronomy, in which he 
outlines the potential for improve- 
ments in instrumentation. He is pessi- 
mistic, however, about the likelihood 
that government policy will be sym- 
pathetic towards funding pure science 
research rather than the applied sci- 
ence that is necessary for snort-term 
economic gain. 

I strongly recommended this sound 
book to those with interests in modern 
astronomy who, having read other 
more wide-ranging accounts, would 
like to be conducted more thoroughly 
around one of the universe's most 
fascinating mysteries. 

John D. Barrow 

John D. Barrow is a lecturer at the 
Astronomy Centre, University of 
Sussex. 


Stepping 

motors 


Stepping Motors and their 
Microprocessor Controls 
byTakashl Kenjo 
Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press, £25.00 
ISBN 0198593620 

The stepping motor is unique among 
electrical machines because its wind- 
ings are excited by currents which are 
essentially digital in nature; with each 
of the windings switched off or car- 
rying full current the motor’s rotor is 
located at a well-defined position. The 
rotor moves an exact distance - one 
step-in response to each change in the 
pattern of excited windings- According 
to the motor design, step lengths may 
be as small as 1.8 degrees and operat- 
ing speeds may reach 20,000 steps per 
second. 

Following the explosive growth of 
digital electronics and microprocessor 
technology during the 1970s, the step- 
ping motor’s ability to translate digital 
signals directly into mechanical move- 
ment enabled it to become a serious 
rival to the direct-current servomotor 
as a positioning actuator. Naturally, 
the first major applications were in 
computer peripherals - a printer may 








Lightning over Lake Chlem in Bavaria. From the Dover pal 
edition of Martin A. Udin ait’s Lightning (Constable. £7.9 
published in 1969. ■ ■ 
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;; mbloey by the very real f&ssibiJity that . • 
; the chirk material dominating ppdee 
could ,bc • in the i form of exotic * 
\ elementary particles, may also- find ■ 
. Disney’s account of the observational ' 

• aspects appealing background read* 
ing. although they will find his account ; 
oft he Impact their discipline may have 
on the problem of the dark matter 
disappointingly brief. The writing st>1e 
is on the whole clear and easy to read. 

There are some minor Inaccuracies:, 
the resolution pf Olber's paradox 
; given is incorrect; Keivlq's interest in 
' the age of the Barth was provoked by 
his .desire to disprove Darwin’s theory - 
of natural selection not by a quest for a 

• new solar energy source; neither Frank 
. Reines nor anyone else was awarded 

the Nobel prize for discovering the 
. neutrino; the question of whether the 
'■ universe is finite or infinite is dictated 
, by its topology apd pat by its total 
i density; Eugene Ufchftz did not shpw 


Under a 
strain 

Understanding Structural Analysis 
by David Brqhn 
Granada, £9. ?5 

ISBN ; Q246. 122382,. V .'7 !• 

Matrix andlFlpMeplerneot v . ; ;j; 
. Wsplac.emeHtAflalyslsbf Structures ! 
byD.’J.Dawe 

Oxford University Press, £35,00 ' / 

ISBN 0 19856211 Xdnd 856213 6 • . 

Structural analysis occupies a major 
position in civil engineering' degree 
courses, 'and 17 a vital subject for the 
professional- engineer, but. it continues 
• to be pne of thq more difficult topics to 
piaster.' Many excellent and successful 
texts have been written on the subject, 
but ntosttoiid to emphasize the quan- 
titative and i hence ■ mathematical 
aspeqts of analysis, jin approach which > 
ns David Brohn rightly points out, 
does not necessarily develop an ititul-: 
tive 1 and broqd understanding of 
structural behaviour,- - . •. 

. Brobn’s imaginative (exf presents i 


. approach has much to recommend it, 
' since in any design it is the qualitative 
analysis that is primarily made by the 
, engineer . Furthermore, an apprecia- 
tion of this non-numerfcal analysis is 
invaluable in the recognition ana cor- 
rection of major errors in later numer- 
ical work. 

Brohn's book is divided into two 
parts, the first dealing with the de- 


thon the quantitative assessment of 
structural behaviour. Such an 


- currently lo vogue, these being de- 
\ velaped. fam ine - qualitative wider- 
. siding previously gained. The .for- 
mat of both parts Consists of a. text of 
numbered sections each with its own 
-■'.-sketch.,' . 7 /; 

Part one. consists of fpur chapters 
dealing wit|i statical detenninapy aiid 
fi . Indeterminacy and, with the behaviour 
• of bpam and frame structures. With 
. the assumption of a fundamental 
® of bending moments 

with thedefoSatSfcaS bylhem; 
the first part of the book fa. concerned 
. entirely with the development of thp 
qualitative .understanding of r ■ how 
. structures must deform under loading 
. and hcHy the deformed shape, together 
/-with the necessity of force equilibrium , 
v dan be used to determine both ihe 
manner of distribution of the stress 
resultants and the older of their magnj- 


contain stepping motors to perform 
the separate functions of character 
selection, carriage transport, ribbon 
and paper feed - out now such diverse 
applications as throttle control in car 
engines and numerical displays in 
electricity meters are emerging. 

Despite the stepping motor's appa- 
rent simplicity, a host of problems can 
arise in practical applications: rotor 
motion is very oscillatory and may 
cause resonance at some speeds; the 
motor stalls if the demanded velocity 
or acceleration exceed certain limits; 
and performance is dictated by para- 
meters of the drive, load and control- 
ler, os well as those of the motor. 
Prompted by demands from the com- 
puter industry for rapid solutions to 
these problems, research on stepping 
motor systems has made substantial 
progress during the past decade. The 
pace of development and the absence 
of standard terminology, however, 
have led to widespread duplication and 
confusion in the published literature. 

In his book Professor Kenjo has 
elected, quite understandably, to con- 
fine his attention to n relatively small 
number of the more significant pub- 
lications, which are reported here 
using a uniform style and terminology. 
All the major stepping motor topics - 
torque production, excitation modes, 
drive circuits, torque/position and tor- 
que/speed characteristics, resonance 
and instability, control schemes, and 
microprocessor interfacing - are men- 
tioned. However, because the text 


Teaching 

programs 

The Logic of Programming 
byEricC.R.Hehner 
Prentice-Hall , £24 .95 
ISBN 013 5399661 

Computing programming is largely a 
practical skill, developea as a result of 
the availability of computing hard- 
ware. The vast majority of program- 
mers reflect this background both in 
the way they have been trained and in 
the way they do their work. Typically, 
programs are written in a very pragma- 
tic manner, the programmer first 


thinking out details of the problem in 
ways thnt he might find hard to explain 
ana then “debugging" his work by 
running the resulting programs with 
test data. 

The enormous growth of the soft- 
ware industry should leave one very 
uneasy that most programming is still 
carried out in this ad hoc fashion. 
Indeed, there is a great need for the 
rigorous training of programmers in 
the foundations of their subject so that 
they can develop programs systemati- 
cally and present arguments for the 
correctness of their work. To insist on 
total mathematical rigour in such a 


relics heavily on the contributing du k. 

Iications the depth of treatmSm k 
occasionally Inconsistent. Engineer, 
are reputed to judge books by looS 
at the pictures and in this volume ih? 
quantity and quality of the illustrations 
is noteworthy, particularly in the chan- 
ter on motor types, where cutaway 
views of many products arc display J 

In the preface Professor Kenjo d* 
dares his mtennou to interest readers 
of all levels of expertise . However the 
largest group of readers will be electro- 
nic or mechanical engineers attemp- 
ting to use stepping motors for the first 
time. Yet it is this group which will find 
the book difficult to use and in places 
misleading. For example, two-phases- 
on excitation is recommended unre- 
servedly on the grounds that it pro- 
vides superior damping; and the de- 
trimental effects of this excitation 
mode on torque/speed characteristics 
and the torque/input power ratio are 
not mentioned. 

For the expert in this field the book 
provides a comprehensive and 
thought-provoking summary of step- 
ping motor technology. It is regrett- 
able, however, that important changes 


in the involvement of microprocessors 
in motor control during tne period 
1980/84 have not been included. 


Paul Acarniey 


Paul Acam’ey is a lecturer in the 
university engineering department, 
Cambridge. 


formal". 

The book is a valuable addition to 
the slowly-growing collection of ad- 
vanced undergraduate texts on the 


to quote from Helmet's book: "one 
obtains a licence to be informal by 
demonstrating the ability to be 


an analysis of this form should be 
carried out as a matter of course, it is 
frequently neglected and numerical 
results are then obtained and possibly 
used without any consideration of their 
physical viability. Though used, this 

f uocess Is not generally given the place 
n teaching structural behaviour that it 
undoubtedly deserves. 

Part two contains a description of 
the . current methods , of structural 

appliStians. Its opening chapter deals 
with tjie theorems of virtual work, 
whereas the following three treat the 
elastic behaviour of framed structures 
, using flexibility and stiffness methods. 

, A chapter on the important iterative 
technique of moment distribution i? 

: p^ced to i&' correct historical setting 
following Ihe stifEness ibethod. These- 
developments are followed by chap- 
ters on the extension of the elastic 
: methods Ip the plastic behaviour of 
. plane frameworks and to the yield line 
analysis of reinforced concrete slabs, 
and the text concludes with a chapter 
., devoted to the construction: of ihflu- 
. ence lines for reactions, shearing'.' 
forces and bending moments for both 
statically determinate and indetermin- 
ate plane structures. ; 7 . 1 

• F^ents the matrix 

anq iimte element- displacement, tech- 1 
,niques;and their applications to prob- 
lems of structural and stress analysis. 
As the title ( Implies, the author has 


tne past ip years. Alter a careful 
development of the necessary mathe- 
matical background, Hehner intro- 
duces a small programming language 
that is then used as a vehicle lor 


that is then used as a vehicle lor 
teaching programming methodology. 
Closing chapters extend the scope of 
comparable texts by addressing the 
structure of large programs, data struc- 
tures, and sequential and concurrent 
execution. The whole is presented with 
a careful mathematical emphasis that 
will require great perseverance by 
.programmers trained in the conven- 
tional way; and a large number of very 
useful exercises is included. The treat- 
ment has some slightly unconventional 
features such as the introduction of 
"bunches" (n simplified form of 
mnllicmnticni sets) and the author’s 
own notation for tne weakest precon- 
dition predicate. 

1 can thoroughly recommended this 
book, particularly to those program- 
mers unfamiliar with this fascinating 
material. It is a sad commentary on the 
current state of progamming education 
that those who need to absorb this 
book include the majority of teachers 
of programming as well as their stu- 
dents. 

Peter Wallis 

Peter Wallis is reader in computing at 
the University of Bath. 


of element characteristics which relate 
the nodal forces to the corresponding 
nodal displacements, the latter being 
the primary objects of solution, in 
setting such a constraint, however, he 
has achieved a remarkably clear ana 
detailed description of the fun- 
damentals of the techniques. 

After the treatment of framed struc- 
tures, the text continues with tne 
development of finite elements for two 
and three-dimensional elasticity ana 
with elements for the solution of plate 
and shell problems, the various cle- 
ment shapes and degrees of refine ment 
being compared. The text concludes 
with a brief introduction to stability 
and vibration analysis. 

This book provides a thorough ex- 
position of Hie essentials of the matrix 
and finite element displacement 
methods. It is an excellent foundation 
not only for those interested in *9* 
quainting themselves with the techni- 
ques but also for investigators con- 
cerned with further developments in 
the field. - _ 

D. J. Just ■ ; 

D. J. Just is lecturer in civil engineering 
at tfie University of Aston'. 

A third edition of U Solymar and D. 
Walsh’s Lectures on the Eiectnc^ 
Properties of Materials has been pub- 
lished by Oxford University Press at 




Our 1 


4 


has a happy ending 


1984 is a special year for Cambridge University 
Press because this year we have celebrated 
four hundred years of printing and publishing, 
which makes us the oldest press in the world. 

In 1584, when Thomas Thomas published 
the first book by Cambridge University Press, 
the first Queen Elizabeth was on the throne, 
the Authorized Version of the Bible was still in 
the future and William Shakespeare was an 
unknown twenty-year-old. Four hundred years 
g. n later, in 1984, we have 

published the first 

- m "£ T volumes in a completely 

7 *v. new edition of the entire 

r7 ~ Shakespeare canon: The 

^£Q3£Q2al| New Cambridge 

- - j Shakespeare. Already 

/jJ i fTj J b, (Tl J h Othello, Romeo and 
/in ? Wl\ Juliet, The Taming of the 
I \ Shrew, Richard II, and A 

r'^sNewCbmbri.feeS Midsummer Night's 

S SHAKESPEARE^ Dream have established 

the series in the very best traditions of textual 
scholarship. 

In 1584 Thomas Thomas published a small 
handful of Latin books. In 1984 we will have 
published almost a thousand publications in a 
whole range of disciplines from art to zoology, 
from classics to computer science, from infant 
level to the frontiers of research. 


' TlVNeio Camtmi^e 

, SHAKESPEARE 


Apart from the new edition of Shakespeare, 
our spring and autumn lists include a wealth of 
important publications. Among them are a 
hitherto unpublished novel . . . 

by D.H. Lawrence, Mr Noon, ^,^7 
the first volume in a major 
new edition of the Letters of 
Charles Darwin, the latest /'’ am . 
volume in the new edition of iHKp 7$ , 

the Cambridge Ancient |K/:' 

History and the latest volume ~jjB j 'r .Y ?- 

in Joseph Needham’s Science 
and Civilisation in China. - Y .- 


Thomas Thomas would be ' ■ iff?* 4 

amazed at the growth, but he 
would recognise the principles. A department 
of the University of Cambridge, the Press is 
committed to printing and publishing for the 
acquisition, advancement, conservation and 
dissemination of knowledge in all subjects. 
Nowadays that has taken us into publishing 
microsoftware and audio cassettes as well as 
books and journals. 

Thomas Thomas laid the foundations of a 
great tradition of academic and educational 
publishing in 1584. We have built on that and 
in 1984 we have celebrated the successful 
completion of four hundred years’ publishing 
activity. And we look forward to extending that 
well into the future. So, our 1984 at least, has a 
happy ending. 


"i ■ 
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BOOKS 

Global 

systems 

Environmental Systems; 

an Introductory text 

by 1. 1). White, D. N, M otters head 

and S. J. Harrison 

Allen & Unwin, £30.00 and £ 1 1.95 

lSBNU04 55l0644and 551065 2 

In the concluding chapter of this 
well-produced ana illustrated book, 
the authors admit that they have 
“adopted n largely pragmatic approach 
to the application of systems thinking, 
opting to present models at a variety of 
convenient and useful scales that, for 
the most pari, have hecn purely de- 
scriptive and explanatory”. The Hook 
is not, in other words, about quantita- 
tive environmental systems analysis: 
the small amount of systems methodol- 
ogy that appears at various points in 
the text is somewliai superficial, in- 
dicating perhaps that none of the 
authors lias a background in applied 
systems analysis. Rather they are, j 
judged by their writing style and 1 
personal references, physical gcog- j 
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raphers who have seen that the “sys- 
tems approach" provides a useful 
“framework for thought 1 ’ about the 
environment; a framework which they 
have attempted to exploit in producing 
this text, which is intended for first- 
year students of geography or environ- 
mental science. 

Judged from the systems standpoint, 
the authors have not been too success- 
ful: they often fail to exploit the 
systems approach correctly and the 
text then deteriorates into a more 
standard “multi-disciplinary " treat- 
ment of the subject, which fnils to 
acknowledge that environmental sys- 
tems and problems do not conform 
nlrely to the conventional mono-disci- 


Buildlng the MetTOpolita^^lw^ln Bayswat^lnlS^rF^^in 

earliest photographs of London 1839-1879 (Viking, £ 14 . 95 ). P S ™ c **«ging Metropolis: 


system. During such lapses, which I am 
. surp arc not, intended, It seems that the 
'mono-disciplinary backgrounds of the 1 
authors tend to coIout the presentation 
and suppress the drive for a truly 
integrated systems treatment. We are 
all, unfortunately, victims of the 
education we receive during our 
formative years, but at least these 
authors try very hard to fight their 
subconscious prejudices. 

Certainly, the authors of this usefol 
. text have made a brave attempt at 
introducing environmental science to 

first-year degree students in a stimulate 

mg manner; an attempt which , even ir 
ft is not entirely successful , does repre- 
sent a better exerrisc in integration 
thm previous publications of its type. 
Judged from a fnore conventional 
standpoint, as an introductory text Tot 
environmental science students, the 
book has many merits: indeed, the 
. general response of my colleagues here 
has been most favourable. Despite 
wrors of omission and commission 
that are almost inevitable in such an 
ambilious publication, the book is 
probably the most successful 
elementary text available at this time 
and, after further more detailed 
appraisal, we may well be happy to 
adopt it as a recommended first -year 
text for our degree course. 

Chapter one, “Why a systems 

KS '. f provides 0 brief and 
reasonable. If not totally : persuasive 

answer, to 1 this. Question. it Incorpo- - 
■ rates an introduction to some aspects 1 
of systems .terminology, a’nd Indicates - 
?. how the authors Feel their book should \. 

wjM Here,,wlwre4i good systems ' 
..Mock diagram would have helped 
readers , understand the linkages He- 
; ‘wee? the various parts, sections and 
P\ B P ,e rawc are treated to some rather 
{"dfeosMJIe text and a diagram which, ■ 
despite the adyice of the authors^ may 
well play into the hands of tho&e who 
would use the. book, in a nop-lntc- 
i grated, mono-disciplinary manner. 

Chapter two provides 1 a fairly brief, 
introduction to “Matter, force and. 
energy”, that omits any real reference 
• to dynamic system models which 
would be useful later on. Indeed, the ' 
'text would have benefited from an 1 
introduction to some of the simpler 
quantitative systems concepts, such qs . 
transfer functions and block diagram 
algebra: this is perfectly digestible 
material to the first-year student and 
undoubtedly helps in the comprehen- j 
sinn pf ihe systems approach. 

Five chapters deal with the whole - \ 


planet; 13 with atmospheric, denuda- 
tion and ecological systems; and four 
wnh evolutionary developments in 
environmental systems, including 
changes in physical and living systems, 
and a discussion about man’s impact 
on the environment. The book con- 
cludes with an essay on “Systems 
retrospect and prospect” which pro- 
vides interesting reading but makes a 
mistake common to those who restrict 
themselves to qualitative systems 
thinking. Here, the authors imply that 
greater complexity in a model should 
be equated with greater realism. They 
seem not to realise that such model 
complexity is incompatible with the 
limited environmental data-base 
which results from the difficulty in 
performing planned experiments and 
me US j to rei y an passively "moni- 
tored data. Any attempt at estimating 
me parameters of a complex model in 
these circumstances will almost cer- 
tainly lend to poorly defined estimates 
ana a model which owes more to the 
prejudices of the modeller than to the 
reality of the environment. The au- 
£° not 566(11 to appreciate either 
Karl Popper s advice on the advan- 
o£ Sim P , fc[ t y or the value of that 
WBll-known, albeit often abused, im- 
plement, Occam’s razor. 

lt5 u ''Rations In systems 
terms, this book has merits as a 
first-year text. It Is also a timely 
publication given the recent interest in 
higher education which transcends 
conventional disciplinary boundaries. 
Clearly a number of the existing de- 
partmems. especially those at Lancas- 
ter, Portsmouth and Stirling, have 
Stopped merely theorizing on there 
issues and are already operating such 
couraes. This book v3l| K TelpS 
In these endeavours. v 

Peter Young . 

Peter Young is professor of environ- 
LmcJs4r ^ Un ^ity of 


surfaces 

TheBacierialC?USurface •••'. 
byS.M.Hammond f P.A. Lambert 
and A.N.Rycroft 
Groom Helm, £22.50 and £ 10. 95 
ISBN 01(099 1229 3 and 12676 ' 

The authors of this ambitious attempt 
to cover a considerable area of micros 
blal physiology Jn only 220 pages - 
inevitably made more difficult by the 
fact that they have diverse interests 
and expertise - have largely succeeded 
In. providing deeper coverage of the 
bacterial cell surface than is found in' 
many general microbiological texts. 
Their book should prove a useful aid to 
students in intermediate level courses 
in microbiology and'Velaled subjects. 

. Sk chapters cover the cell surface of 
both major bacterial types: those tells 


Designer 

genes 

Genetics and Development 
by Janies H. Sang 
Longman. £13.95 
IS BN 0582 4468 13 

The founder of genetics in Britain - 
indeed, the very man who coined the 
word "genetics , William Bateson - 
was never fully convinced that the 
chromosomes were the carriers of 
hereditary information. ‘‘Why'', he 
asks in a review of Richard Gold- 
schmidt’s Mechanismus und Physiolo- 
gie dcr Gesddechtsbestimnumg, “Why 
arc the chromosomes of normally 
dissimilar tissues not themselves dis- 
similar?” Developmental genetics, a 
subject that owes much to Gold- 
schmidt, Is concerned with similar 
questions: why, for example, nre tis- 
sues so dissimilar despite identical 
genes? For some years now most 
biolofiists would agree with Professor 
Sang s answer to this question: "differ- 
ences between cells result from dif- 

ment" 8606 flCtivily durin 6 deve,0 P- 
It is when we see iust how unsatis- 
fying this answer is that we can 
appreciate both why Sang has written 
this book and why there are Lwo major 
strands running through the contem- 
porary study of development. For this 
answer begs two important questions. 
How are differences in gene activity 
controlled? And how do such, differ- 
ences result in different tissues, organs 
mid organisms? A trite answer to the 
flrsi question is, of course, “by the 
genes . In fact, at the molecular level 
we are beginning to understand in 
some detail the proximate causes of 
the control of gene activity, In a 
decade of remarkable and surprising 

'• ® ram Lp . c g3 t ! v fc» : -The first , presents a 

■ comprehensive account of peptidoaiy-. 1 
can Sj thd major structural polymer 
found In the walls of rao^t bacterial 
(prokaryotic) cells. Structural aspects 
and biosynthesis are both considered, 

KJrt i c , effect8 of various antimicra- 
blal. agents on active peptidoglycan 

T Y°4 ubs€ ^ uent c bapters ou ' 

3 t aUs of - Gram-positive bacteria' 
Sw te^l env S b P° ° f GrauMiega- . 
23 '2® the . structure. 

; fri rel l 8t,or lf [lJps between^heS! A. ■ 
penultimate chapter considers 'two 
types Of surface appentW- fWmT ' 


discoveries we have learnt a great deal 
of the structure of genes in eukaryotes, 
(organisms other than bacteria and 
some algae) of the DNA sequence 
elements required for their proper 
expression, and more recently of the 
proteins that interact with these ele- 
ments. Amoung the greater surprises 
were the discoveries of gene splicing, 
the bringing together of different parts 
of a gene prior to its expression, and 
the extraordinary complexity of many 

Who, for example, ten years ago 
would have foreseen genes that cover 
100,000 base pairs of DNA which may, 
oy alternate pathways of processing 
primary transcripts, code for several 
different proteins? Who, even five 
years ago, would have foreseen the 
existence of “enhancer” sequences 
sequences of DNA that can influence 
the tissue specificity of gene expression 
with a degree of independence from 
position or orientation that is quite 
unprecedented. I would have liked to 
have seen a rather greater emphasis, in 
this book, on the molecular biology of 
gene control. Admittedly these mat- 
ters arc covered, at a similar level, in 
several well known texts; nevertheless 
this is an area of knowledge, rather 
than speculation, and that is rare 
enough in developmental biology to 
warrant attention. 

Despite our growing understanding 
or the proximate cause of gene control, 
we are still some way from understand- 
ing just how complex developmental 
programmes are implemented. Some- 
though not, 1 hasten to say. Professor 
Sang - would deny this genetic deter- 
minism. Yet few, I hope, would deny 

that n PAmhinaHnn nf 


, ■ c UY muta- 

tions that result in a substitution of one 
body part for another. Typical 
bomoeotic mutations would* give 

_ K jJ the book is very read- 

Ste , «if hoU8h lhe de P rh to which 

different aspects are covered varies 

S? e £? y «if nd at 3 imcs i! ma y prove 
!{™ n S fi r be student who is not 
thoroughly grounded in microbial nhv. 


“1 fll6s 

antennae, or tbalancers in ih<» 
their win.gs. Oneim£C 
homocotic mutations is that ( 
the bithorax complex. MutaCS 
re different elements of the Si f 

SEES a ? C u Cl different segSS 

the body of the fly. The extrEP °* 
result is that theic h ’.Sj 
t tons hip between the orgXiaSf 
this gene complex at the DNA few 
■■ and '»■ functional expression Fo 
d example, it seems that tfie linear or£ 

! of genes within the complex corns 
ponds to the linear sequence ofS' 
ments within which thwe genes % 
expressed. A major chaE^ 

nftkSu? k S . uadcrsland tie de. 
- tailed logic behind this “internal rep* 

W sentution of an organism (I use Svd- 
J ncy Brenner s phrase). V ^ 

l\ , Bu ! cven we do understand the 
d chemistry of gene control and the 
J underlying logical organization of the 
genome we arc stilf faced with the 
enormously difficult task of under- 
standing how these relate to structure 
and to pattern. It is all very well saying 
that if n particular combination of 
genes is active at particular stages of 
development, then we develop wines 
rather than balancers, in the second 
thoracic segment; but how? We do not 
yet know but, us discussed by Sans 
one reason for optimism is the com- 
plete description of the development 
of Caenorhabdnis - a small nematode 
worm. For the first time we know the 
complete cell lineage, the entire de- 
velopmcntal history, of an animal. 

This is important for two reasons 
One for what it has taught us already- 
for example, that asymmetrical de- 
velopmental processes may result in 
bilaterally symmetrical structures. The 
other is for what it now allows the 
experimentnlist to do - a genciical and 
molecular dissection of individual de- 
velopmental events in unprecedented 
detail. The technical advances in 
molecular biology have been so fantas- 
tic in the past lew years that, for lhe 
first time, developmental biologists 
are no longer restricted in what they 
can do by the limits of technique. 
Experiments that could have been 
conceived ten years ago, but were 
beyond our wildest dreams, ore now 
routine. 

Professor Song’s book stands at the 
threshold of an era in which our 
knowledge and understanding of de- 
velopmental processes will change 
beyond recognition. It also stands 
well in the classical tradition ot Gold- 
schmidt , E. Hadorn and C. H. Wad- 
dington. Sang provides a very readable 
ana accurate nccount of modem de- 
velopmental genetics. Although I am 
very sympathetic lo Sang's desire that 
his book should be rooted in the 
history of his subject, I do feel that the 
shadow of classical developmental 
genetics is too long. 1 understand, for 
example, the pedagogical utility of 
such chapter headings as “Lethal fac- 
tors” and “Honioeotic mutations” (af- 
ter all, as Sang wistfully says, “Stu- 
dents have to be laught’’), but I would 
hate any student of mine to run away 
with the idea that this Is how the fly 
labels its genes. My only other critic- 
ism is Sana’s tendency to take rather 
too seriously the more baroque theore- 
tical speculations of experimental 
biologists. But these are but minor 
irritations of what is otherwise a very 
fine undergraduate text. 

Michael Ashburner 

Michael Asburner is reader in develop- 
mental genetics at the University of 
Cambridge. 


: J? ch S° n ? llre,n ’ ^ in the 

Archaebactena - currently the foci™ 
for mutih research - Is not considered 
hor Is there much information on the 

“aft* c *!® 8 to be found fo 

peptidoglycan synthesis durino h£J! 


enable the microorganism to attach "to 

25“ -rjua bacterial 

tbe meohanisrrts by' 
■■■ mo tactic response U translated 1 
: into Jjacterial motility. A final Chapter 1 

■ /Saif the “i 1 bacterial : 

, {sic) disease and considers the sigriifl- , 

ranee of the bacterial cell: surface in : 

■ relation to the environment 1 ' ' 
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mulae lack uniformity of treatmeal, 
marring the otherwise good presenta- 
tion. There is a comprehensive index; 
but there are several errors of fart 
bacterial alginate contains guluronic 
acid, not galacturonic arid; the tranfer* 

ase enzymes for exopolysacchanae 

synthesis are not identical to those for 
other envelope polymers: and tne 
porins listed in one of the tables (3 |2 | 
accept substrates up to 700 daltons, not 
those in excess of this size^ 

I. W. Sutherland 

/. W. Sutherland is reader In microbiol- 
ogy at the University of Edinburgh. 

A revised and expanded version of the 
widely used Cambridge Elementary 
Statistical Tables by Lindley and Mu - 
ler, first published in 1953, has beep 
compiled by N. V. Lindley and W. /■ 
Scott and published as New Cambridge 
Elementary . Statistical Tables by Cam- 
bridge University Press at £2.00. 
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The Origins of (he First World War 

by Junes Joll 

Longman, £5.95 

ISBN0582 490162 

The First World War 

by Keith Robbins 

Oxford University Press, £12.50 

ISBN0I92I91632 

He Scaremongers: The advocacy of 
BIT and rearmament 1896-1914 
byA.J. A. Morris 
Routledge & Kcgan Paul, £25.00 
I5BNQ71020162 1 

Over the years historians of the First 
World War have moved from “causes” 
to “origins” in attempting to explain 
what, with the benefit of hindsight, 
appears to some a pointless occurrence 
and to others a horrible miscalcula- 
tion. 

First the diplomatic events of July 
1914 were closely examined to try to 
locate (lie point at which the diplomats 
decided - or accepted - thut war was 
lhe only way to resolve the issues at 
stake. Then the alliance system was 
scrutinized to find out whether men 
had been betrayed by u faulty structure 
which so limited their freedom of 
action that (here was nothing they 
could do to avoid entanglement m wnr. 
The parameters widened as historians 
criticized the supposed predoniinimee 
of the military and then analysed the 
militarism which was present in 
varying degrees in most European 
societies by 1914 and which made war a 
more acceptable activity then than it 
seems now. Finally Marxist -oriented 
scholars proclaimed that the only thing 
which really mattered to the dosed 
elites of pro- 19 14 Europe was to 
preserve the social and political order 
ft home and that war was seized upon 
as a way to unify societies which were 
coming under severe stress us ;i result 
of the rise of the organized left. By now 
Je telegrams and despatches of 1914 
had been more or less consigned to the 
nutoncfli wastupuper basket as mere 
deceptive irre levin tries. 

James Jell’s thorough and careful 
summary of this development is nil 
wceljfint guide lo the literature - 
1 too vast for all but the dedi- 
student to comprehend - which 
mil process has produced. Organized 
hy themes, it is packed with common 
sense as well as wilh the evidence of 
ireful thought and wide rending. 
PjNong many plums the section on 
“phonal finance is particularly 
Pf’ emphasizing as it does that 
ranks did not always toe the govern- 
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SEE m °i re . u n a mere summary of 
^mn,R p e 5 . lhou Bhts - albeit such a 
scrupulous and successful one - from 
one whose inaugural lecture as 
Stevenson professor of international 
history at the LSE awakened a gcncra- 
lon to the question of the mentality of 
me men who wrote and read all those 
telegrams, ond indeed Professor Joll 
has u perspective of his own to add to 
those of other scholars. 

No student of war writing in the 
post-Vietnam era could avoid con- 
sidering the question of public sup- 
port, and at least one contemporary 
appareiitly saw it as of great signifi- 
cance. Bethmann Hollweg, the Ger- 
man chancellor, was concerned to 
ensure that Russia declared war on 
Germany first, thereby "justifying” 
the war. “Any government, even the 
most dictatorial, needs to be sure of 
popular support before starting a war- 
claims Professor Joll; elsewhere he 
suggests that this consideration also 
applied to states which went to war. 
Whether this was quite such an impor- 
tant consideration as Professor Joll 
suggests, and whether it applied equal- 
ly to all parties, will be much debated. 
For one thing, it hinges on showing 
that the male population of Europe 
went off enthusiastically to war in 
August 1914. Such evidence as we 
have from France and from Britain 
suggests that mostly they did not. For 
another, it will be a matter of dispute 
whether early twentieth-century gov- 
ernments - of whatever stripe - needed 
to go to any great lengths to enlist their 
peoples* support. Most of Europe did 
as it wnstold in 1914. largely because it 
did not occur to many people to do 
anything else. It may be heresy to some 
even to contemplate the fact, but 
perhaps the mentality of the musses 
really did not matter very much in 
1914. 

In an astonishing feat of compress- 
ion, Keith Robbins describes what 
happened when the guns began id go 
on. He deals with warfare on land, at 
sea and in the air, the modes of war, 
the aims of the belligerents, the man- 
agement of the home fronts nnd the 
experience of war ns well us with the 
outbreak of war, all in not much more 
than 16(1 pages. As befits a biographer 
of Sir Edward Grey, lie believes that it 
was the issues at stake which really 
counted in July 1914 and his view that 
Britain entered the war precisely and 
specifically because of its undertakings 
lo snfcgunnl Belgian neutrality, and 
that had the issue remained on a more 
general “balance of power” level it is 
doubtful if a majority of the British 
enhiiiet would have consented to in- 
tervention. is the correct response to 
historians (nmongthcin Professor Joll) 
who believe that Britain was already 
morally committed to enter a war on 
the side of France as a consequence of 
the pre-war military conversations be- 
tween the two powers. 

Given his task of establishing a clear 
and comprehensive narrative Profes- 
sor Robbins has little chance to insert 


How did two astute socialists with 
over forty years of political experience 
behind them fail into the Stalinist trap? 
To provide an answer to this question 
is one of the intentions of Lisanne 
Radice’s biography of the Webbs. Her 
interpretation is that their adoption of 
the Soviet Union as a model of political 
rectitude shows not that they were 
**two ruthless totalitarians”, but rather 
that they were “two gullible sep- 
tuagenarians”. Disillusioned with 
western capitalism, what attracted 
them to the Communist Party was, in 
Beatrice’s words, “its strict discipline, 
its vows of obedience”: its character as 
a “religious order”. Indeed, the Webbs 
somehow managed to transform the 
Soviet Union or the period of forced 
collectivization and the purges Into a 
model of Auguste Comte’s religion of 
humanity, and made their peace with 
their doubts that “the dominance of a 
religious order, imposing on aU 
citizens a new orthodoxy could be 
reconciled with “the freedom of the 
soul of man, without which science - 
that sublime manifestation of the 
curiosity of man - would wither and 
decay”. In effect, the author asks us to 
forget this unfortunate chapter in the 
Webbs’ long and productive life and 
not to see it as die inevitable outcome 

of Uieir political outlook. . 

This sympathetic conclusion ischar- 
acieristic of the author’s overall pur- 
pose in rescuing the Webbs from thei r 
own mistakes. She clearly admires 
them and sees in their ideas a resource 
for contemporary thinking about 
sqcjaljst objectives. IJut her treatment 


much interpretation, but he makes the 
most of his opportunities. There are 
some stimulating passages on hnw 
awkward aeustonicr Britain must have 
been to deal with, and the European 
perspective is underlined in □ brace of 
maps in which the Russo-German 
theatre is labelled "The Western 
£ront and Flanders becomes “The 
Eastern From". Although uncharac- 
teristically undecided about Schlicf- 
fens dates. Professor Robbins is 
generally a very reliable guide to the 
broad shape of the war as perceived by 
recent scholars. y 

The matter of popular enthusiasm 
for war is the underlying theme of 
Professor Morris's book on the press 
and issues of war and rearmament in 
Bntam before 1914. Dealing in turn 
wuh the aggressively anti-German 
policy pursued chiefly by The Times 
and the National Review from 1894 
with the invasion scares from 1904 to 

1913 and the conscription question, 
and with the relationship between 
politicians and the press, he suggests 
tnat_ the fourth estate played a very 
significant role - perhaps even the 
major one - in creating an atmosphere 
of hostility to Germany which made 
vrar^an easy and popular decision in 

There are complex analytical prob- 
lems involved in dealing with i he press, 
but they can crudely be summed up in 
the question: does it lead, or docs it 
follow? Although the thrust of the 
book - and indeed its title - invites us 
to take the former view, Professor 
Morris himself does not seem entirely 
sure that this is so. “Newspapers 
published what they supposed their 
readers ought to see, 1 ’ he writes. “They 
did not seek to modify or qualify 
opinion but to fortify popular pre- 
judice." 1 

As we follow rabid press-men from 
leader page to supper party and back 
□gain the suspicion begins to mount 
that the scene is being set for a big 
finale. Is this where Professor Morris 
sees the “cause” of the First World 
War to lie, as far as Britain is con- 
cerned? The final chapter explains all. 
An unholy alliance of scareinongering 
press, Toiy "defence-mongers {my 
term, not the author's) and the limps — 
Grey, Haldane, Asquith - dosed off 
the alternatives so that bv July 1914 
"Grey, supported eventually by almost 
the whole Liberal cabinet, never 
doubted that Britain should honour 
her entente co(nmilment.” 

Professor Morris has penetrated so 
successfully Into the radicals’ mentality 
that lie has lost sight of the facts of the 

1914 crisis. Perhaps it is time to disinter 
all those- telegrams again, for they arc 
an indispensable source when trying to 
explain why men who were for (he 
most part sane and decent people- but 
who did not think as we do - decided In 
July 1914 that war was unavoidable 
nnd why their peoples followed them 
reluctantly but obediently into battle. 

John Gooch 

Dr Gooch is reader in history at the 
University of Lancaster. 

is successful only in part. The book 
follows a narrative, chronological line, 
which is useful in that it constitutes the 
first foil scholarly biography of these 
two remarkable people. But what is 
needed is a folly analytical treatment 
of their ideas, to place them within the 
canon or socialist thought, and this the 
author does not provide. 

Equally problematic is the author’s 
treatment of the Webbs' role within 
the Labour movement as a whole. She 
docs offer interesting glimpses of Beat- 
rice’s constituency work wheii Sidney 
was MP for Seanam -Harbour in the 
1920s, but the central problem of the 
ambiguous and often difficult position 
of Labour’s intellectuals in the move- 
ment is not directly addressed. Given 
the wealth of documentation available 
about the Labour governments of 1924 
and 1929-31, we might also expect a 
foil treatment of Sidney's work at the 
Board of Trade and the Colonial 
Office. AU we get, however, are 
cursory summaries of events, without 
much new: material or novel inter- 
pretation. 

These difficulties may be inevitable 
in a one-volume biography of a couple 
whose active political life spanned half 
a century, but the task of placing their 
life and thought fully in the context of 
labour history in the first half of the 
twentieth century stUJ remains. 

J, M. Winter 

Dr Winter is a fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. , • ? 
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An Open Elite? 

Englond 1540-1660 

Lawrence Stone and Jeanne C. Fawtier Stone 

This booh sets out ro test the traditional view that English society has for 
centuiies been uniquely open to infiltration by new families made rich by 
trade, office, or the professions. 

£24.00. Clarendon Press. 0 19 622645 4 

The Preaching of the Friars 

5ermons Diffused from Paris before 1 000 

D.L. d'Avray 

This new study places the sermons In their social, religious, ond academic 

context. 

£25.00. Clarendon Press. 0 19 622772 8 forthcoming 

The World of Orderic Vitolis 
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£22.50. Garendon Press. 0 19 621907 7 Forthcoming 
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The Practice of Kingship 

Edited by 0.1. Harrlsi 
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Western Europe 900 - 1300 

Susan Reynolds 

£26.00. Gorendon Press. 019 821955 5 

The History of the University 
of Oxford 

Volume 1 : The Early Oxford Schools 

Edited by J.l. Catto 

This first volume In a completely new. full-scale history of the university 
covers the establishment of the University In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries ond rhe development of Its studies, up to the great philosophical 
debate between William of Ockham and his Merionlon opponents In the 
fourteenth century. 
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A N®w History of Ireland 
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harvesting of modem scholarship on Its subject. This is the second of three 
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* History. 

£95.00. Clarendon Press. 0 19 821 745 5 

Radical Religion In the English 
Revolution 

Edited by J.F. McGregor ond D. Rtoy 

This book offers on authoritative new survey of those religious movements 
and Ideas between 1640 and 1 660 whfch were the drMng force behind 
the radical politics of this period. 

£19.50. 0 19 873044 6 

Stress ond Stability in late 
Eighteenth-Century Dritoln 

Reflections on the British Avoidance of Revolution 

Ion R. Christie 

An extended version of the Ford lectures in 1 984, looking ot the factors 
contributing to the stability of society In the tote eighteenth centuiy. 
£19.50, Clarendon Press. 0 19 620064 1 

Elections, Politics, and Society 
in Ireland 1632 - 1665 

K. Thtodor* Hopptn 

£29.50, Clarendon Rress. 0 19 822630 6 

The Peculiarities of German History 

Bourgeois Society and Politics in Nineteenth-Century 
«: Germany 

David Dlackbourn and 6»off Eley 

A major re-evoluatlon of the cultural, polltlcol, and sodological assumptions 
held to distinguish the ’peculiar - course of modem German history from that 
of other western nations. 

£19.50.0 19 873058 6 Paperback £7.95. 0 19 873057 8 
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Max Beloff 

The New History of England 10 
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is to be very much welcomed for dint reason/' TLS 
£18.95 net boards ISBN 0 mi 6163 9 JUST PUBLISHED 
£ 7. 95 net paper ISBN 0 7131 6164 7 

The Angevin Empire 

John Gillingham 

Foundations of Medieval History 

A much-needed introduction to the Angevin Empire, discussing 
the nature and problems of that empire at a time when the 
Plantagenet princes were the most formidable in Europe. It covers 
the period from the empire’s inception (in 1 144) to its virtual 
extinction under John in the early years of the thirteenth century. 
£4. 95 net paper ISBN 0 7131 6249 X JUST PUBLISHED 

Independence and Nationhood: 

Scotland D06-1469 

Alexander Grant 

The New History of Scotland 3 

A fresh insight into this period of Scottish history, which traces the 
successful maintenance of Scottish independence through the 
consolidation of the Scottish nation under rhe Bruce and Stewart 
kings. 

£6.9S net paper ISBN 0 7131 6309 7 DUE DECEMBER 1 984 

The Nazi Dictatorship: 

ProbJems and Perspectives of Interpretation 

Ian Kershaw 

The Nazi Dictatorship synthesizes and evaluates the complex 
historiography of the Third Reich, exploring the major themes and 
debates relating to Nazism. The book draws widely on a vast body 
of research, much of it by German scholars apd unavailable in 
English. 

£6.95 net paper ISBN 0 7 131 6408 S DUE MAY 1985 

Poland to Pearl Harbor 

The Making of the Second World War 

William Carr 

An examination of the origins of the Second World War in the 
period 1936-9, considering economic, strategic, political and 
diplomatic factors, the developments iri'the Far East, and the 
expansion of regional conflict into global war. 
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Worlds of Labour: further studies (n 
the history of labour 
by Eric Hobsbawm 
Weidcnfdd & Nicolson,£ 15.95 and 
17.95 

ISBN 0 297 785095 and 78523 0 
The Power of the Past: essays for Eric 
Hobsbawm 

edited by Pat Thane, Geoffrey Crosslck 
and Roderick Floud 
Cambridge University Press, £25.0(1 
ISBN 052 1 255252 

Eric Hobsbawni is among the most 
diversely learned and intellectually 
flexible Marxist historians at work 
today nnd the appearance of these 
“further studies in (he history of 
I labour" urc just cause for celebration. 
It is felicitous that the first of at least 
two projected festschrifts should 
appear at the same time to mark' 
Hobsbnwm's retirement from the chair 
of economic and social history at 
Birkbeck College, London. Here the 
editors have assembled a team of 
contributors from six countries and 
two continents. Flying in the face of 
commercial reality, they have induced 
publishers to accept a series of fairly 
loosely connected pieces whose only 
unifying theme is the entirely proper 
desire to honour a giant in their field. 

Worlds of Labour is the sequel, 
appearing albeit at a distance of twenty 
years, to Labouring Mm which has 
proved such a profitable quarry for 
student rehashings in the interim that 
scholars are apt to forget how many 
fresh insights and intellectual chal- 
lenges those essays presented on first 
appearance. Like its predecessor, this 
new volume reprints articles which 
first snw print in learned journals of 
varying degrees of accessibility. A few 
date from the mid-1960s to the eatly 
1970s, but most have been written 
within the last six or seven years and 
they accurately reflect their author's 
recent intellectual development. 

Two factors set Worlds of Labour 
apart from Us predecessor. First, the 
title is entirely apt. Labouring Men 
was exclusively concerned with British 
social and labour history; for the 
author of Worlds of Labour, as for 
John Wesley though Hobsbawm 
would not appreciate any further ex- 
tension of tne< analogy, the world is 
now indeed his parish. The breadth of 
reference in the early comparative 
chapters is almost intimidaringly wide. 
It encompasses not only those Euro- 
pean labour and other protest move- 
ments of which Hobsbawm has long 
proved himself master, but also the 
Americas with special interest in 
Argentina and Brazil. The second 
distinctive factor is the prominence of 
theory. 

In provocative chapters on class 
consciousness he educates certain, gra- 
ciously unnamed, colleagues On the 
left to the realities of historical experi- 
ence. However class conscious a socie- 
ty, revolutionary political change is 
perforce effected by small, organized 
elites: u It is not the working class Itself 
which takes power and exercises hege- 
mony but the working class movement 


"’working class movement” is generally 
led by educated intellectuals and that , 
when that party .or movement ejeer- 
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Et'ic Hobsbaum 

cises power it does so on the assump- 
tion - rarely if ever tested at the ballot 
box - that "it "stood for" the working 
class". Its true warrant for the exercise 
of power, however, is the assertion, 
backed up by whatever military force 
mnv be necessary that this “elite 
cadre" knows what the working class 
ought to want and will give it to them 
come what may. 

Throughout the book doubts arc 
expressed about the ability of class 
consciousness to achieve Marxist 
goals. When Hobsbawm judges that 
Marx was wrong about much more 
than what conditions would produce 
proletarian revolution he is not afraid 
to say so. In "What is the Worker's 
Country?" he concludes that "working 
clnss consciousness ... is probably 
politically secondary to other kinds of 
consciousness", national, religious or 
racial. In a brief survey of unionism in 
the 1970s he recognizes that militant 
strike activity is more likely to isolate 
the striking sector from those at work 
than to increase class solidarity. Since 
the purpose of the strike is usually to 
define, preserve or extend differen- 
tials. it should not surprise that its 
tendency is “to increase inequalities 
within the working class". Hobsbawm 
has dearly been vindicated by events 
in Britain during 1984. Effective in- 
dustrial solidarity by other workers 
with a relatively highly paid mining 
workforce whose “right to work , 
uniquely, has been guaranteed is pre- 
dictably small, whatever the vapid 
postunngs at recent TUC and Labour 
Party conferences. Hobsbawm ’s re- 
cent contributions to the debate on the 
future of Labour indicate clearly 
enough how well he knows that what 
he calls "strategics of blind militancy" 
cannot work. 

Hobsbawm presents three fascinat- 
ing chapters or comparative history. A 
paper from 1978 examines European 
images of naked women in nrt; these 
symbolize in the leading revolutionary 
movements made by men "the goddess 
of freedom. . . the figure who pointed 
towards the perfect society of the 
future". The image retreats with the 
advance of industrialization. In one of 
many hard-headed but sardonic refer- 
ences to the mismatch between re- 
ceived ideology and experience in 
nineteenth and twentieth-century 
labour history, Hobsbawm observes 
that "Hie paradox of the labour move- 
ment was . . . that it encouraged an 
ideology of sexual equality and eman- 
cipation, while in practice discourag- 
ing the actual joint participation of 
men and women in the process of 
labour ns workers”. 

New Unionism in Britain after 1889 
i$ placed impressively in its wider 
European context. Hobsbawm not 
only contrasts the British "wave of 
local and generally not very large 
strikes propagated by chain reaction" 
in 1889 with the "national confronta- 
tions . . . engaged by national armies" 
In 1911-12 but asks and answers perti- 
nent questions abbutthe role of the left 
in similar industrial activities through- 
out northern and western Europe. In 


1 early modem period away from a 
Mdety in Which ^the idea of childhood 
did not exist". Lawrence Stone in The 

1500-1800 argued for trie emergence 
of four characteristic features of the 
mod«n fatb'ly: a major concentration 
of activities and emotion on: the nuc- 
lear family,' increasing personal free- 
! dom, a less guilt-laden attitude to sex, 
qnd a nsbig desire . for personal pri- 
vacy. -Edward Shorter's image, of the 

early modem family in 


collaboration with Joan Scon, he wo 
vides much the best account of why 
shoemakers, those quimesscntiallv 
Uteiate artisans, developed a reputa- 
tion for political radicalism in the earlv 
stage of industrialization which they 
did not sustain among the socialist 
movements of early twcnticth-centurv 
Europe. 1 

Familiar territory is also revisited 
The aristocracy of labour debate' 
which Hohsbawm begun as long ago as 
1954, is enriched by three substantial 
pieces of 1978-83. These arc generous 
to the work of other scholars in the 
interim, though Hobsbawm sticks 
broadly to his original guns. Charac- 
teristically. he sets an agenda for 
further debate. Characteristically also 
he identifies the heart of the problem 
when lie demands deeper investigation 
into the distinction between "labour 
aristocrats" and respectable and reg- 
ularly employed workers" in the con- 
text of the "contemporary vocabulary 
of social classification" rather than that 
of anachronistic, if not ahistorical, 
definitions. The only article which 
promised more than it delivered is that 
on "The Making of the English Work- 
ing Class, 1870-1914". Here Hobs- 
bawm is most unidiom aticnlly impress- 
ionistic. He does not explain the role of 
working-class Toryism, though he ack- 
nowledges its importnnee, and his 
usual sureness of empirical touch de- 
serts htm when discussing the north 
west. 

Withal, this is a deeply learned and 
intellectually invigorating book. Since 
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its overall message for fellow Marxists 
is intensely sombre - crudely, things 
have not worked out as hoped and 
show no signs of ever doing so - one 
might expect to find the prose spiced 
with bitterness, the message burdened 
(as so often on the left) with blame. 
This is not Hobsbawm's way. He 
presses on ward, clear-eyed, unsen- 
timental and forthright, hie will not let 
crude ideologues forget the lessons of 
the past and his writing invariably 
possesses such dnrity and honesty that 
it compels the admiration of the entire 
historical profession. Worlds of 
Labour is a most welcome and soph- 
isticated addition to the literature. 

In the festschrift, Pat Thane and 
Geoffrey Crossick presumably sensi- 
tive to the obvious charge that their 
offerings arc unueceptubly diverse in a 
single volume, take the unusual edit- 
orial step of offering as their introduc- 
tion an extended vindication. They 
argue that a unifying theme does 
indeed exist, "the dialectical rela- 
tionship between capitalism and its 
pre-capitalist heritage” and attempt to 
demonstrate the proposition by sum- 
marizing the salient points of each 
contributor's article. This is a danger- 
ous strategy since it enables the reader 
to "gut” the book without excessive 
labour over any particular piece. Thu 
strategy inny prove more seductive 
than tnc editors intended since some 
laboured and ponderous prose is later 
discovered in the demonstration of 
fairly obvious and long-acknowledged 
propositions such as that the British 
industrial revolution was a very long- 
winded affair In terms of the rate ot 
diffusion of mechanization. Some 
challenging and lucid work is also on 
offer notably by Jurgen Kocka on craft 
traditions in 'Germany and by Jose 
Harris and Thane on British and 
European bankers. Eugene Genovese 
also provides both a balanced and a 
learned exposition on the significance 
of Hobsbawm’s work. All festschrifts 
have elements of the curates egg 
about them, but those prepared io 
labour In the ideological vineyard wuJ 
find their just reward in this hano- 
sornely produced vol ume. 

Eric J. Evans _ 

Eric J. Evans is reader in history at the 
University of Lancaster. 


argues that “there is no ewdenceoM 
decline in familial functions . Twre 
was, he says, some change in ' deals “ 
family life, but this was both complex 
and gradual and the "key notion or 
conjugal affection" - originated long 
before this period began". Whether 
behaviour changed at all remains 
obscure: , 

Claims that this period saw a streng- 
thening of attachments and a fire* 1 ® 
concentration of affection witnln the 
. nuclear family are suspect except in 
so far as they relate to small ana 

. thoroughht studied social groups- 
Central to Houlbrooke’s rejection oi 
mijch of the most publicized writing oy 
otper historians of the family » to, 
belief that historians have confused 
1 absence of evidence for modern 
family attitudes, with, absence^ 

‘ ' continued' on feeing P** e 
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Rejected 

radicals 


Stress and Stability In Late Eighteenth- 
Century Britain: reflections on the 
British avoidance of revolution 
by tan R. Christie 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £19.50 
ISBN 019 820064 1 


An invitation to give the Ford Lectures 
in the University of Oxford is one of 
the highest honours that can be bes- 
towed on an historian and it is entirety 
filling that this honour should have 
gone to Ian Christie in 1984. Recently 
retired as Astor Professor of British 
history at University College , London , 
he has written several distinguished 
books on late eighteenth-century Brit- 
ish history. Aware of the high stan- 
dards set for him by some of his 


iredecessors, including J. H. Plumb, 
. P. Kenyon and Richard Pares, Ian 


Christie has chosen an enormously 
challenging subject and, in tackling it. 
he has displayed his own impressive 
qualities as an historian. 

He has set himself the task of 
aplaining why Britain avoided revolu- 
tion in the 1790s when so much of 
Europe was engulfed by the contagion 
spreading from revolutionary France. 
Unfortunately, it is extremely difficult 
to explain why something did not 
happen nnd so Professor Christie's 


High 

politics 


Politics without Democracy 1815-1914 
byMIchaol Bentley 

Blftckwdl, £17.50 nnd i'tmtunn, £4.50 
ISBN 063 1 114021 2anU00613K357 


Michael Bentley sets out to survey the 
century from Wnterloo to the guns of 


August through the prism of percep- 
tions and preoccupations of British 
politicians; and he secs the politics of 
the governing classes as no less re- 
levant to the interpretation of this 
century than what "turns out on in- 
spection, to look very like the history 
of working-class supremacy". He deals 
therefore with "high politics", the 
various components of which he finds 
conveniently focused through the con- 
wpt of preoccupation. 

He follows hi the footsteps of 
Maurice Cowling, John Vincent nnd 
others, who in recent years have 
established something like a "high 
P°' ‘‘lira school" of writing British ms- 
jwy. The "high politics" approach is 
me professional historian's answer to 
ntefacile, progressivist sleight of hand 
otsomony Whig or Marxist mterpreia- 
uom. It depends on a detailed, even 
minute examination of key historical 


Rhodes; thus applied it illustrates the 
openness" of all historical situations 


nnd shows up the fragility of all 
interpretative schemes, its iroplica- 
are essentially conservative and 


Productive of scepticism about nny 
"-^logical view of the historical pro- 


It shows how often the trends and 
^dencics painstakingly Identified by 
scientists or sociologists are 
the elevation into historical 


: to e accidentally successful; 
are winner's history”. All too 


from facing page 


brave endeavours inevitably mean that 
even his prodigious research cannot 
carry complete conviction, though his 
views arc likely to arouse considerable 
interest and, perhaps, widespread con- 
troversy. 

In his opening chapter Professor 
Christie discusses the considerable 
literature on the study of revolution in 
the nb&tract, but he clearly has no 

clliimflthii ■■■Ilk ■ ■ 


acknowledged an obligation to sustain 


those who were potential victims of 
complete material derivation. At the 


sympathy with this sociological 
approach and he promptly abandons 
it. In his second chapter nc acknow- 


ledges that Britain experienced con- 
siderable strain in the late eighteenth 
century, but he denies that radicalism 
ever secured mass support or posed a 
serious revolutionary threat to the 
established order. In his view the 
radicals were unable to mount such a 
challenge because the vast majority of 
the population had little sympathy 
with their aims. 

Professor Christie devotes the rest 
of his book to an examination of those 
factors which he believes were re- 
sponsible for tins rejection of rcvolu- 


complete material deprivation. At the 
same time many of the lower orders 
were able to defend their own interests 
by setting up friendly societies, com- 
bining into trade unions or instigating 
crowd demonstrations. Professor 
Christie then endeavours to show the 
intellectual strength of the conserva- 
tive response to radical ideas and the 
ways in which the Christian churches 
were able to buttress the established 
order or to divert potential radicals 
into seeking to change man's nature 
rather than his political institutions. 


tion. He rightly emphasizes several 
factors which have been noted by other 
historians, though they have not been 
supported with as much evidence as 
Professor Christie provides here, and 
he explores several others which have 
been ignored. Throughout he displays 
the depth of his research and his cool, 
incisive intellect. 

Professor Christie emphasizes the 


All of the chapters are full of 
detailed evidence, but this does not 
always sustain the claim that these 
were the principal factors for the 
avoidance of revolution in Britain. The 
links between the mass of evidence and 
the general thesis are often very 
tenuous and are sometimes no more 
than assertions. Professor Christie 
cannot prove his thesis, but he could 


have strengthened his arguments. He 
might have explained, tor example, 
how conservative ideology was 
popularized and propagated^ among 
the people at large and he might have 
shown how various pressure groups 
could Influence the decisions of Parlia- 
ment. He also clearly missed an oppor- 
tunity to explore the strength and 
significance of British patriotism. A 
major reason for Britain avoiding 
revolution in the 1790s was the wide- 


greater degree of social harmony, 
social mobility and economic improvc- 


tain, compared to pre-revolutionary 
France. The prospect of improved 


ment in late ’eighteenth-century Bri- 5P read a L “ , a n C ^ i nside 

tain, comoared to ore-revoluttonarv . a ? cc a,,d l ^ e de P^ British pat- 
riotism once the nation was embroiled 


social and economic conditions meant 
that many men were less likely to be 
wooed by radical visionaries offering 
the panaceas of revolutionary utopias. 
Many of the poor were also diverted 
from thoughts of revolution because 
the Poor Law and private charity 
showed them that men of properly 


in a major war with its traditional 
enemy. 


H. T. Dickinson 


H. T. Dickinson is Richard Lodge 
professor of British history at me 
University of Edinburgh. 


often winners turn out to be losers 
after all or at any rate non-heroes, 
when perspectives change. The "high 
politics" approach is thus a salutary 
corrective to large interpretative 


schemes, even though its practitioners 
should always be conscious of the 
limitations of their own enterprise. 

n .1.1 L-U .1 ■ 


Bentley takes n bold step in using the 
technique of the “high politics" histo- 
rians, dependent on a microscopic 
view, in n macroscopic narrative ot a 
whole century. The dangers inherent 
in this procedure are obvious: on the 
one band such a narrative can degener- 
ate, us the author admits, into one 
damned thing after another; on the 
other hand, the detail which is re- 
quired to show the multiplicity of 
possible outcomes has to be short- 
circuited in such a general survey and 
the problem of selection becomes 
formidable. Bentley has to rely much 
of the time, as he rendiiy admits, on the 
work of others, but for long stretches 
no such work is available and the 
author has to nick his own way from 


anticipated the caesura, if such it was, 
of 1914. His explanations of the home 
rule crisis of 1886, which others have 
more fully unravelled, or of Chamber- 
lain's decision to go for tariff reform in 
1903 have plausibility. Bentley’s 
choice of quotations is only occasional- 
ly obvious and quite often felicitous 
and illuminating. How apt this defini- 
tion of Whlggery is - "to separate the 
real deliberate wishes of the people 


from their thirst for plunder"' Thus the 
serious student of (lie period will find 


here a good deal to interest him, even 


if he docs not always agree with it 
It is more doubtful if this volume will 


among the infinite number of possible 
paths through the jungle of the past. 
Problems or balance beset him con- 


stantly: he passes over the Cobden- 
Chcvalier treaty of 1860 in silence, but 
allots nearly half a page to the state of 
health of members of Gladstone's 
Cabinet ten years later. How is the 
relative importance, even in the li- 
mited context of British "high poli- 
tics", of such disparate facts to be 

• ■ i a i . l ~i:rr: ■■«**« nn^ant i^n 


led? It is difficult to use perception 
orcoccupatlon as principles of 


a net preoccupation as principles 
selection. 


Nevertheless, Bentley writes with a 
wide fund of knowledge; his judg- 


ments are often shrewa and always, 
worth considering- Encrusted ortho- 
doxies are often challenged and neg- 
lected home truths brought into the 
open. It is useful to be reminded of the 
obvious fact that Edwardian politi- 
cians were looking forward to 1915, 
1920 and anA cnuld not nave 


meet the needs of the student who still 
requires to be orientated. Dr Bentley 
occasionally sketches the broader so- 
cial and economic context, but without 
a good deal of previous knowledge the 
reader will often be bewildered. How 
is he to understand the oblique refer- 
ences to the role which the condition of 
Ireland played in the election af 1880 
or to evaluate, from the author's 
elliptical treatment, the extern to 
which Peel's position was undermined 
before 1846? Such problems are prob- 
ably inherent in what this volume sets 
out to do. but they are compounded by 
the author's strenuous attempts to 
keep up an epigrammatic style 
that occasionally degenerates into 
meaninglessness. Dr Bentley’s allusive 
prose, modelled on that of other high 
politics authors, at times seems de- 
liberately designed to cover up the 
essentially conventional treatment of 
many issues and creates needless diffi- 
culties for the reader. The initiated will 
dip into this book with profit; the 
student will find it difficult to get to 
grfps with. 


E. J. Feuchtwflnger 


Dr Feuchtwanger is reader in history at 
the University of Southampton. 
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fiW to » wide range bf evidence 
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espc^aliy wun depositions to 
^ ou bt “that passionate 
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ecclesiastical 
S , S?5W.* wl . tomily life, Ip 
Chapters on courtship 
to. allow for a fyidcnjiig 
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rural society. He continually empha- 
sizes, indeed, the wide divergences 
that seem to exist between different 
sections of the population, far more 
significant in hisview than differences 
which occur over time within the 
period of his survey. 

There pre, inevitably, some Japses. 
More might have been said about the 
extent oipossible changes (suggested. 

family activity. More generally, the 
55* i ted the more I wondered 

whether : 

could be extended jo; the twentietn 
century without finding any evidence 

n -t i : ■ ■■ .•!'»' 1 • *, ' 


of change. To some extent Houl- 
brooke’s rich use oF exemplary inst- 
ances may tempt us to replace a history 
which finds too much social change 
with a history which finds too li|tle. 

But in general this Is a fine book. 
Published cheaply far undergraduate 
use in Longman's "Themes in British 
Social History", the book offers an 


SUCIHI riraiwi; — ------ 

appealing style for such a market. But 
it will also be an invaluable source or 


reference and Ideas for the specialist 
historian of the family and anyone 
interested in patterns of sociaJ ;eia- 
'in early .modem England 


Michael AJiderson 


nomic history at 
Edinburgh, v 1 :' - 
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METHUEN 
FOR HISTORY 


Reproductive Rituals 

Perceptions of fertility In Britain from the sixteenth century 
(o the nineteenth century 
ANGUS MCLAREN 


Professor Mcl-ari'n dtscusscs the various rules, charms, taboos and 
remedies employed tt» affect the processes, of conception and gestation. 
Reproductive Rituals explains the social and cultural influences on fen 1 1 tty 
patterns which are central to our understanding of demographic change, 
and makes an Important contribution to the history of the family. It is 
compulsive reading 

2 1 6 pages 

Hardback n4lt»37A5tif* ill Si) 

Paperback in 1637-1603 £5.94 


From Childhood to Chivalry 

The education of the English kings and aristocracy, 
1066-1530 


NICHOLAS ORME 


The author traces l lie upbringing of aristocratic children during the Middle 
Ages, from hlrtli until they left home to train in noble households, mu jim- 
mies and universities, lie explains how they mastered speech and literacy; 
worship and behaviour; dancing, music and applied art; athletics and 
training Tor war. Finally there Is a discussion of whether the theory of noble 
education changed at the Uenaissance. 

256 pages 

Hardback (MI6 74K30 9 £22.41) 


Shopkeepers and 
Master Artisans in 


Nineteenth-Century Europe 


Edited by G HOFFREY OROSSICKand i IKIN/.-GERl I AKD HAUPT 
Tills study synthesizes much of what wc knuw about the world of shop- 
keepers and master artisans. A substantial introduction Is followed by 
anahstes of the development of the petit c bourgeoisie in the four main 
industrial countries tif nineteenth -century liurnpc: Germany. France. 
Britain and Belgium. Tills bunk provides a fresh and Integrated approach to 
the subject and illuminates much else besides in lliu social history of 
nineteenth -century I’umpe. 

2H2 pages 

Hardback (MI6 3S66U5 Jt.17.5t) 


l iniivntty lUipvrhach 

Making Ends Meet 

Pftwnbroking and working-class credit 


MELANIE TKIIBUrr 

In this fascinating study Melanie TVhtmtt provides us with an illuminating 
account of the details and effects of pawnbroking and credit on neighbour- 
hood ami family life. 


’lire richness and density of litis book make of it .i lasting and a mure 
valuable account of how the nlnetcenih-century poor lived than many a 


valuable account of how the nlneteenih-eentury jxior lived than many a 
more pretentious work.' History IMtty 
. . a scholarly and pioneering volume which elucidates at many levels a 
subject which has hitherto remained a neglected area of research.’ 

Kammnic History Revteiv 

24# pages 

Paperback 0 416 37960 5 X5.V5 


l niiivrsily Paperback 


Endangered Lives 

Public health In Victorian Britain 


ANTI lows. worn. 

‘For those interested and concerned with t lur causes of die serious health 
problems of pc op I c In the developing world, Anthony Wahl's description of 


city life In Victorian Britain should he coirmulMiry reading ... (Ill H a 
fascinating hix>k drawing on a wide range of publications and revealing a 
largely unknown aspect of life In the Victorian age.'A'r w Scientist 
'HIh hook Is ihc culmination of many years' work pn the issues faced by the 
Victorians, skilfully woven into an absorbing, and certainly evocative 
narrative.’ The Times Jiftucett/onat Supplement 

. -14B pages 

Paperback 0 4I6 379WH £7.94 


NEW TITLES 


Lancaster Pamphlets 


Mussolini and 
Fascist Italy 


Martin Blinkivurn' 

64 pages 

Paperback 0 416 36020.3 £1.50 


The Counter- 
Reformation 

Michael Mullet! 

56 pages 

Paperback U 4 16 36060 2 J&I.5U 


Versailles and Alter 

Europe 1919.1933 
BulhHcnlg. 

64 page* 

Paperback 0 4 16 36050 4 £1.40 


Ireland and the Land 

Question 18004922 

Michael J. Wlnidanley 
52 pages 

Paperback 0416 37420 4 £ 1 .50 
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from Longman 

THE ENGLISH FAMILY 1450-1700 

Ralph A Houlbrooke 

history nftho l amity wftWi usoaoviderKa from divan* and diverting swcss providing 
nodi a major survey ol the currant debate and a kay Oonlnbutton tail 
Pflpattadc £595 not 0562490458 PubWwd Bop [ember 
(THomee In British Sodd History Serins} 

CRIME IN EARLY MODERN ENGLAND 1550-1750 

J A Sharpe 

This, ttia first, much -needed, synthesis ot the wealth ot recent scholarship in the field of crime tnearfv 
modem England also gives a general Intioducfion to Iho historical lutyeci of crime as a whole 
PaperUack £5 95 net 0582 48894 B Published November 
(Themes In British Sodat History Series) 

ENGLAND’S APPRENTICESHIP 1603-1783 

Charles Wilson 

■■ ^MWndedliOnolthlsctass'c texlhas beencompiefely updated ana revised (dr the first rime in nheteen 
yBata 

Paperback £7 95 net 056349381 1 PufaWted December 
(Social and Economic History ot England Series) 

LOCAL HISTORY IN ENGLAND 

W G Hoskins with David Hey 

The thridartlion Ot this engaging and popular introduction to researching local history mu be warmly 
welcomed by anyone Interested Jn the subject. 

Hardcover £12 00 re I 0582494133 Published SepJem her 
Paperback £5 95 net 0582493714 

THE SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF PREHISTORIC 
BRITAIN 

Themea and Variations In tlis Archaeology of Power 
Richard Bradley 

AHrwiy^ soctftl organisation and change In Britain (rom the I 

irtTO/uctPon of farming jo the Roman conquest. J 

Paperback £695 net 058249164 9 Published September 
(Longman Archaeology Series) 

THE PURSUIT OF HISTORY 

Aims, Methods and New Directions In the Study of Modern History 

John Tosh 

Paperback £4 95 net 0582492181 Published October 

Now Available in Paperback 
for the First Time 
BUCKINGHAM 
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. Ronald Hutton 
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Gladstone's Boswell: late Victorian 
conversations by Lionel A Tollemache, 
and other documents 
| edited by Asa Briggs 
Harvester Press, £22 . 50 
ISBN 090175971 6 

Oral history did not have to wait for 
the tape recorder: here is Mr Glad- 
stone, mostly in his mighty old age, 
holding forth in his best conversational 
style. We have seen him in lone 
communion with his vast diary, and in 
public declamation as he held forth in 
the Commons and swayed mass meet- 
ings, but there are relatively few 


together, taking as his centre-piece 
Lionel Toliemache's Talks with Mr 
Gladstone. 

Tollemache was no sycophant, but 
held his own with the great man, 

[ earning his respect in so doing. There 
was of course no possibility of the 
cniditiesof modern media attack inter- 
viewing. Toliemache’s objective was 
quite different, namely to elicit in 
relaxation from the Grand Old Man 
his considered views and recollections 


Abiding 

truths 


Thucydides 
by W. Robert Connor 
Princeton University Press, £27. 10 
ISBN 0691 035695 

Professor Connor's book is a long- 
matured reaction to the positivist 
approach to Thucydides. He explain^ 
in his introduction that in Anrenca in 
the 1950s his teachers regarded Thucy- 
dides as an author transmitting objec- 
tively and accurately the fncts and 
" deas about conflict in ancient history, 
which could be applied to other similar 
periods, notably the beginning of the 
cold war. One checked and, where 
necessary, corrected the facts and then 
read the historian’s message. 

Thfs attitude may seem naive, but, 
whenever a historian of the past seems 
to speak to a reader about his own 
present, the reader not Unnaturally is 
more ready to accept what he says as 
the truth for that lime and all time. So, 
for example. Renaissance men took 
Tacitus both as a political bible and an 
accurate reporter. Indeed, Connor 
himself continues to believe in Thucy- 
dides as a source of truths valid for all 
time; His difference with his mentors is 
that for him these are not the state- 
nients that lie or the surface of the 
text. 

Following the example of F. M. 
Comford g Thucydides Mythistoricus, 
Connor conceives Thucydides as a 
writer who is ultimately concerned 
with literary; effect, an effect which 
may sometimes run counter to what is 
actually said in the text. He seeks, 
therefore, to analyse the way in which 
he hhnseif reacts to the text as a piece 
effect that 

ThUcvdidfeS hitpsclf may have been 
cunhfngly promoting. His general con- 
dusion is that by the tiiheThucydides 
composed his work as we possess it, he 
. had moved from a belief in the logic of ■ 

power-relationships and the supreme 
rea ^° n *» a realization of. the 
madternades of the former: and: the 
fallibility > of the letter as : guides to life 
hna politics. In. form die . book Is 
designed for those reading Thucydides 

in translation primarily aTUterature in 

a classical studies course. Connor 
, moves, through. Thucydides conven- 


or a lifetime. But though Tollemache 
strove to be as faithful to Mr Glad- 
stone’s utterances as possible, there is 
nu doubt that he saw his conversa- 
tionalist in heroic terms, a figure from 
whom the world could lenrn, nnd to 
whom it owed admiration. No small 
part of the charm of the “talks" lies in 
their discursiveness, a necessary 
accompaniment of real conversation, 
though it is true that even Mr Glad- 
stone’s smalt talk had an air of stem- 
ming from first principles. And yet, 
surprisingly, he could dc funny: Mor- 
ley records that “All the rest of the 
evening he kept us alive by a stock of 
infinite drolleries’’ that “would have 
made the fortune of a comedian”. 

Mr Gladstone’s interlocutor took 
for himself a celebrated model, refer- 
ring to his “Boswellian canons”. But 
Tollemache was a Boswell with a 
difference, having a participatory wife, 
Beatrix, who listened no less carefully 
to Mr Gladstone and who verified 
Toliemache's record, though she took 
no speaking pari. 

Asa Briggs in his helpful introduc- 
tion several times makes reference to 
Harold Macmillan’s conversation: it is 
doubtful however whether there can 
really be a comparison in status, 
content or coverage. By 1891-96, 
when the most important part of the 
conversations and impressions were 
recorded, Mr Gladstone was between 
82 and 87 having first become a 
minister abour fifty years earlier, and 
having been Prime Minister four 
times. Tollemache, fascinated like 
other Victorians by longevity, sought 
to penetrate beyond Mr Gladstone’s 
“wrinkled, and at first sight, repellent 
grandeur", to the mind behind the 
massive dome, trying by implication, 


artistry which Thucydides deploys. As 
an interpretation of Thucydides, it is 
for me, like Cornford's work, more 
convincing when read by Itself than 
when read in conjunction with the text. 
There are problems with the metho- 
dology. Connor believes that even 
though Thucydides’s historical labours 
were to a great extent contemporary 
with the war that was his subject, the 
structure oF the text wc possess was 
consciously designed or redesigned 
after the result orthc war was known. 
Without this assumption many of his 
conclusions would be seriously 
weakened, and yet he does not make 
out a case against the alternative view 
that the. work is stratified through 
incomplete revision and reinterpreta- 
tion and thus the structure is to some 
extent an accident. Again it is far from 
self-evident that Thucydides wrote 
with n render in mind, who would read 
the text steadily and sequentially 
(mentally cross-indexing it ns he 
went), and read it with nud-twcnticth- 


to discover how far it understood itself 

Md ,jKW '* Projected itself toiS! 

TnliLmlt 0 " 8 ^ ® riggs docs BVe 
To lemache sage, we appear to haw b 

sixty-year-old man listening to another 
m his eighties. The range ofseSc 
enormous: Oxford and Cambridge 
Homeric studies, the evils of 
tocracy .oratory and its affect onihe 
orator, Naooleon, the intellectual 
capacity of Queen Victoria, the e S 

Mo™i d 

prospect of a channel tunnel and much 
else. Tollemache sought enlightcn- 
men on the popular belief that Mr 
Gladstone masticated his food twentv 
times: the rejoinder was that “when his 
children were young, he told them 
that, when eating, they should think of 
tour bars of common time written in 
quavers , which “meant that they were 

to bite each moutliful thirty-two times 

but he looked upon this as a council of 
perfection". 

There is much that is recondite 
names that few will recall and debates 
that have passed from the passionate 
jo the arcane. The reader is given 
translations of Latin quotations, but is 
left on his own with the Greek. There 
is, alas, no index. And yet the con- 
versations provide a splendid retros- 
pect of the nineteenth century, seen 
from its dying decade and invoked by 
one of its dominant spirits. 

Sydney Checkland 


Sydney Checkland is emeritus profes- 
sor of economic history at the Universi- 
ty of Glasgow. 


century sensibilities. 

Finally, I am not convinced by the 
development in Thucydidean ideas 
that Connor sees. The notion that 
small powers can combine together to 
resist a great one, advanced by Hermo- 
cratcs in Book IV, was nothing new to 
Greeks who had combined against 
Persia (in literature it appears of 
couree in Herodotus and in the 
Mytilenenns’s speech at Olympia in 
Thucydides HI). The limitationsonthe 
use of reason arc admitted in Book 1, 
when Pericles remarks that history 
often moves unscientifically. Yet in 
Book VIII the figures presented for 
our admiration are still those who keep 
their heads amid the paradoxical twists 
of fortune and endeavour to keep one 
step ahead in the political game. 

Andrew Lintott 

Andrew Lintott is a fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford. 
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Recalssance and Reform: the Italian 
Contribution 

Collected Essays Volume II 
to Frances A. Yates 
Rouiledge & Kegan Paul, £15.95 
ISBN 07 100 9530 9 

Ideas and Ideals In the North European 
Renaissance 

Collected Essays Volume III 

tw Frances A. Yates 

Routledge & Kegan Paul, £17.95 

ISBN 0 7102 01 84 2 

These collections of essays -deftly and 
sensitively organized by the editors 
who have included some intriguing 


autobiographical fragments - wilt be a 
pfirmanent reminder of the author's 
extraordinary contribution to the 
study of the Renaissance. That con- 
tribution lies in making connexions 
and taking on any amount of complex- 
ity to do so. Taken together, the two 
volumes make important suggestions 
as to how the Italian Renaissance 
re-shaped ideas on the continent - and 
in England. 

Links arc traced from Dante to 
Blake (a bracing march through suc- 
cessive representations or Ugolino), 
from Lull via Bruno and Dec to Bacon; 
and after reading these essays one is 
left with a much dearer idea of what 
linked Petrarch's world to Shake- 
speare's. The Renaissance is chal- 
lenglngly presented ns a pattern of 
thought and n vision of the world in 
which neoplatonism's quest for the 
“divine structure of reality” through 
“angel magic” looks forward to ration- 
al science. Even Newton, it seems, 
turned his mind to alchemy and 
prophecy. 

Despite the elusive quality of the 
subject, Dame Frances always based 
her ideas on formidably solid evi- 
dence: not just the written word, hut 
signs and symbols as well (there is an 
extraordinarily penetrating analysis of 
in impresu in volume I II). The essays 
are unsullied by jnrgon or pomposity 
and (he author's approach produces 
many exciting Ideas on subjects us 


Occult 

powers 

Ottultand Scientific Mentalities In (he 
Renaissance 

edited by Brian Vickers 
Cambridge University Press, £27.50 
JSBNQ521 25 8790 

TJo difficult relation between science 
«na magic has been a magnificent 
u«£ sa ? n of historians and anthropo- 
n?T s , wme lime. This group of 
a Zurich conference neld 
nr “^fronts the thorny problem 
I untangling the origins or our own 
“Gumptions about what is rational and 
“*ta°a u !t in the intellectual life of 
mo ^ ern Europe. 

i/huTv the authors choose a hero 
]!^ JSfpfcf or Newton) or a typical 
• JjmJtujiQn (such as the universities or 
slmnf 01 !! 1 ^ , anL * { hen show that no 
^ . ^°onition of science or magic 
^justice to the complex world of 
^naiSMnce natural philosophy. 




Frances A. Yates in 1958, a photograph from E. H. Gombrich's book 
Tributes published earlier this year by Phaidon, £17.50. 

fnshionable as body language and one to ask what the thought patterns of 

mentalities (particularly so in the the powerful were like: how one longs 

pieces on Rabelais and Erasmus). The for a book on the mentalities of 

word umamsta is characterized sue- inquisitors rather than heretics, or on 

cinctly as “university slang", human- the thinking behind Renaissance 

ism is dealt with as a "reorganization of sumptuary laws, 
rhetoric Machiavelli is seen as “a At a more general level, these are 


political humanist isolating the prob- essays to learn from and they should 
lem of evil in relation to political prove valuable as teaching aids, not 

force . Indeed, Machiavelli's prince just for their imaginative but precise 

Kaiwiiae miifih mow** i -i » J 


n «utat philosophy. 
Waiij - * as sturdy revisionists: in his 
E)“i umented account of the wide- 


no one should still see the 


becomes much more clearly identified 
in these pages because the cultural 
ambience in which he thrived is so 
astutely analysed. In medieval France, 
the effigy of a dead king had a magical 
power, liis Renaissance successor was 
presented as a “Gallic Hercules" while 
still living. 

For those interested in finding out 
about England from a continental 
viewpoint (a perspective often 
ignored) the ideas range from the 
linguistic isolation of the English to the 
imperial theme in Tudor history. And 
there is a touching assessment of the 
martyr who could stand at the centre of 
n “conflict between the conviction for 
which he was dying and its opponents 
nnd know to the last that his impressive 
death was having an influence". 

Those words are from a review of an 
edition of Foxe in which Dame Frances 
addresses the problem of how prop- 
aganda was diffused in the Renaiss- 
ance. Even though wc have Astraea to 
turn to, one wishes there were a clearer 
distinction in these volumes between 
perception nnd projection: between 
now those in authority saw themselves 
nnd how they presented their seif 
image (or distorted it) before a wider 
public. But one should remember that 
the author was a pioneer in her field, 
the ample boundaries of which have 
yet to he explored. Her work prompts 


work in alchemy for his natural phi- 
losophy. Edward Rosen shows Kepler 
examining sonic celestial reasons for 
.terrestrial diseases, and offering his 
imperial patron political counsel on 
the use of horoscopes. 

The essays demonstrate the com- 

B letc compatibility of “rational" and 
occult" thought styles. Such labels do 
not help us understand what magic 
meant then. Magic and natural phi- 
losophy arc aspects of culture: despite 
some of the essays in this book, they 
are not just disembodied forms of 
thought. There is also rather too little 
concern for the role of popular belief, 
explored recently by historians such as 
Keith Thomas and Carlo Ginzburg. 

The most interesting chapters in- 
clude those by Robin Bnggs and Stuart 
Clark on witchcraft, indicating that the 
elite authorities talked “scientifically 
about demons, and that there was a 
complicated exchange between 
peasant and legal notions of how 
witches should be found out and dealt 
with. The sociology of intellectual 
division is also indicated elsewhere: 
Ian Maclean’s study of a violent clash 
between two sixteenth-century scho- 
lars argues that they were separated by 
their relation with the book trade 
rather than by their Httilude to occult- 
ism . Robert Westman show how 


ideas, but also in their structure: a 
broad setting of the scene, an argu- 
ment advanced by careful use of 
examples, balanced but forthright con- 
clusions. This is especially true of the 
reviews. Dame Frances chided kindly 
but had a sharp eye for pretentious- 
ness. 

Here and there, the pleading for a 
proper understanding of neoplatonism 
can seem overdone. In seeking to 
establish the importance of magical 
philosophy (like the neoplatonists she 
studied) she seems to be in search of a 
key that would make sense of every- 
thing - or at least transmute “the 
Renaissance" into “the Scientific Re- 
volution". This tends to cramp her 
ideas in the two essays on Shakespeare 
where context seems to overwhelm 
text. Ail the same, these volumes 
impress upon the reader that when 
seeking to assess the direction of 
cultural change after 1600, we need to 
take learned magic seriously. Prospero 
should shake with the effort of ral&ing 
the elements in storm as well as with 
lire laughter of the Enlightenment. 


Richard Mackenney 

Richard Mackenney is lecturer in the 
department of history, University of 
Edinburgh. 


resources Tor a further examination of 
the way assent was won to differing 
forms of science and knowledge, but It 
may not - because of the editor's 
comments in his bulky introduction 
and even bulkier chapter, by far the 
longest sections of the book. As a good 
editor, Brian Vickers accepts that his 
views are not those of all Ills contribu- 
tors: in fact, they are at odds with all of 
them. Although he concedes that 
magic and science cannot be put in 
“neatly defined opposing groups”, he 
argues simultaneously that “their 
mutual incompatibility had been an 
accepted historical fact for some critic- 
al minds since the 1580s.” But this 
“incompatibility" was not always ob- 
vious to Bacon, Kepler or Newton, as 
this book proves. Historians should 
not assume the obviousness of the 
“accepted bet" of the science-magic 
division: they should explain how it 
was accepted and whose interests that 
acceptance Served. 

Vickers disagrees. He sees magic 
and science as ways of thinking* rather 
than acting. For him, "the two sys- 
tems, the occult and the experimental, 
persisted side by side for nearly two 
thousand years”. He expresses a repe- 
ated wony about the absence of any 
matching concern in early modern 
intellectuals about this alleged “incom- 
patibUity". He recommends the tools 
of social anthropology In Investigating 
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Basil 

Blackwell 


Aristocracy 

JONATHAN POWIS 


O nslulates sonic direct influence on the 
nglish improvers, not merely through 


ideas .inti attitudes, hut through direct 


rized the Third Reich, but have suffi- 
cient distance from their subject to 


H [STORY 


imitation. Her ease for the adoption by 
the Dutch, and then the English, of the 
Chinese curved iron mouldboard 
plough may be correct. But whether 
meticulous cultivation, including the 
drilling and hoeing of crops in raws, 
reached northern Mu rope directly 
from China is much more debatable'. 
(Arguments in favour of careful cul- 
tivation made a strong impact when 
unce Europeans read the classical 
writers in the sixteenth century.) 

More likely the route by which 
Chinese methods reached Europe was 


Throughout western history the 
exercise of power has often been the 
birthright of a privileged few. This 
book analyses the features of 
aristocratic rule, and attempts to 


Kinship in 
the Past 


An Anthropology of European 
Family Life 1500-1900 
ANDREJS PLAKANS 


Andrejs Plakans builds on (he 


pioneering work of Laslett, Ladurfe, 
Duby, Stone, Goody and Atocfarlane 
to produce a hook whfch will be 


required reading in social history, 
especially the history of the family 
and personal relationships. It applies 


possible to develop an analysis of the 
kfnshlo system. 


kinship system. 

304 pages. £24.50 to«i uo66 7) 


-Witchcraft 
and Religion 


The Politics of Popular Beljef 

CHRISTINA LARNER 


This book represents the collected 
work on witchcraft of one of our most 


important social historians. It deals 
wlt « a subject that fs both important 
and difficult - these beliefs lie at the 


precise Intersection of religion and 
Jaw, economics and famllv life. To 


, Jaw, economics and family life. To 
penetrate the subject requires a 
scholar knowledgeable in all these 
fields - a task for which Dr Lamer 
was uniquely qualified. 

184 pages, £15.00 t063t 13447 6) 


An Oral History oF Working-Class 
Women 1890-1940 
ELIZABETH ROBERTS 


Baaed largely on the memories of 
those recalling their own and their 
parents lives, A Woman’s Place 
describes the life of working-class 
women In this period, It depicts 


J 1 41^,1 J T rTTW | f 


the r times of leisure, describing 
holidays and courtships and 
discussing attitudes to sex and 
sexuality, 

276 pages, £14.95 «0Q3i 13572 


Love and Power 
in the Peasant 


Rural .France In 
the Nineteenth Century 
MARTINE SEQALEN 


JOrigkjal, fascinating and stimulating 

‘A careful and richly documented 
study of the relations between man 
and wife ... a rich and lively book, 
casting new light on so man 


Intensive 


explain why - until the very recent 
past that rule was accepted by the 
community as a whole. 

New Perspectives on the Past 
160 pages, hardback £14.95 

(0631 13067 3) 
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Science and Civilization In China 

by Joseph Needham 

Volume six: Biology and Biological 

Technology 

Part two: Agriculture 

by Francesca Bray 

Cambridge University Press, £50.00 
ISBN052I 250765 


cicut distance Irom their subject to 
point out (by reference to Barbara 
Castle's diaries) that while (he Third 


not class all who received nav 9t 
mercenaries. TTte technical aspccis of 
warfare are fully treated, with discus 
sion of the art of fortification, El 
warfare and weaponry. Guns and 
aunpowder have a particular fascina 
tion for Contamme, as is shown by E 
inclusion of detailed recipes for mat 
mg gunpowder (he notes the use of 
drunken mens untie for binding ih e 
powder into pellets). The book ma 
for beyond the mechanical aspects of 
warfare, and examines attitudes to 
wards conflict A few pages even 
attempt to analyse courage, m which 
it is suggested that the risk of death was 
greater than is often supposed, even 
for the nobility, though the surprising 
frequency of drown, ng in rivers while* 
fleeing from battlefields is not noted 

D J? 1 ™ 8 nge - ° f ,his $ ook is remark- 
able. There is no undue emphasis on 
France, such as might be expected 
from a French historian. English de- 
velopments receive due weight, but 
there is little on Byzantium, and there 
might be more on the frontier warfare 
against the Moors in Spain and the 
Slavs on the eastern border of Ger- 
many. The warfare of the early 
medieval period does not suit Con- 
tamine’s technique as well as that of 
the later, when convincing statistical 
evidence is much easier to find. The 
views of those who have considered 
medieval warfare as primitive are 
nghtly dismissed: Contamine demons- 
trates that it was often characterized by 
sophisticated strategy and complex 
logistics. His discussion of the import- 
ance of the didactic literature dealing 
with the art of war is not wholly 
convincing. There was no real escape 
from the straitjacket of the late-classic- 
al author Vegetius, and all too often 
chroniclers could do little more than 
describe wnrfare in terms lifted 
straight from authors such as 
Josephus. In contrast, the medieval 
contribution to legal and theological 
thought about warfare was a very 
substantial one. 


Castle’s diaries) that while the Third 
Reich may have been an extreme 
example, most twentieth-century 
administrative systems are characte- 
rized by a considerable degree of 
interdepartmental rivalry and that 
administration in almost any advanced 


society is an alarmingly ad hoc busi- 
ness. The first chapter, dealing with 


through the Arabs, who had earlier 
carried them to the Mediterranenn. 


You do not need to know anything 
about Chinese agriculture to find this a 
stimulating, thought -provoking book. 
Throughout its long history China has 
remained loyal to one agricultural 
tradition, that of scrupulous cultiva- 
tion. Planting by hand and then trans- 

E (anting, or germinating the seed be- 
ire planting, weeding many times 
over, watering and fertilizing'heavily 
(muinly with night soil), harvesting 
with a tool little forger than a hand- 
knife - Ihe system is laborious, but 


the concepts of anthropology to the 
very different evidence of historical 
documents, (hereby showing that It Is 


carried them to the Mediterranean, 
whence the horticulturalists transfer- 
red them from southern into northern 
Europe. Strangely, Dr Bray docs not 
discuss this possibility, although the 
evidence better fits the chronology of 
events. Dr Bray fails to notice the 
trend in Europe towards labour-inten- 
sive row cultivation of special crops 
and vegetables in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, long before farmers exploited 


the Nazi political system, is particular- 
ly useful as an introduction Id what 
remains an intensely-debated subject. 
Similarly, the chapter on the rela- 
tionship between the working class and 
the regime and those on the economy 
are remarkably lucid expositions of 


very complicated subjects. 
This admirable book ca 


This admirable book can be thor- 
oughly recommended not only to stu- 
dents and teachers as perhaps’the best 
introduction to the domestic history of 
the Third Reich available in English, 
but also to specialists as a very useful 
handbook. 


this method in the eighteenth century. 
However, certainties nn this ill- 
documented subject nre few. 

Dr Bray has made good use of her 


Stephen Salter 


Dr Saher is researching into German 
history 1918-45. 


jmpressive linguistic skills and her 
judicious, scholarly mind to assemble 


immensely rewarding in terms of the 
food produced cer acre: a familv in 


food produced per acre; a family in 
north China can live on 5.5 acres, and 
in the south on 3.5 acres. At various 
limes, wc in the west have taken 
seriously the wisdom of fine cultiva- 
tion; it has been used to good effect in 
our horticulture. But in agricut ure we 
have preferred to develop machines to 
economize on labour, and forfeit the 
high productivity of land. 

Chinn’s differing social conditions, 
especially its large and ever rising 
population, may be enough to explain 
the path chosen in the east in contrast 
with the wcsl. But it is instructive to 
review from time to time all the 
practical advantages and disadvan- 
tages of intensive versus extensive 
agriculture. Dr Bray enables us to do 
this through an outstandingly lucid and 
wide-runging survey of China’s experi- 
ence. Attention is concentrated on 


juuicKius. scholarly mind to assemble 
the materials (with generous illustra- 
tions) for an open and exhilarating 
debate. Although her own views are 
carefully argued, she does not claim to 
say the last word. This is an altogether 
admirable volume, enhancing the 
reputation of the whole scries of 
Joseph Needham’s monumental study. 


Into 

battle 


Joan Thirsk 


Joan Thirsk was former I v reader in 
economic history at the University of 
Oxford. 


War In (he Middle Ages 
by Philippe Contamine 
translated by Michael Jones 
Blackwell, £17.50 
ISBN 0631 131426 


Domestic 


The French original of this book has 
become a classic in the four years since 


>1 was published. It covers a remark- 
able chronological and geographical 
range, and at the same time provides a 
constant sense of detail. It is splendid 
to have the book translated into En- 
glish, and indeed to have it far more 


papers 


This translation preserves one of the 
great strengths of the Nouvelle Clio 
series, a magnificent bibliography. 
This has here Been expanded to bring 
in works published since the French 
edition appeared. The translation is 
splendidly close to the original, and 
succeeds 111 preserving a certain Gallic 
quality. I was pleased to find that a 
passage 1 wrote, which was para- 

nkr.n.J .'_« n C. L t /I , L: 


attractively produced than the original 
Nouvelle Clio edition. 


agricultural techniques rather than the 
social structure OF China’s farming 


- — - — - atMIUlllK 

population. In order to make the best 
use of the available sources. 

In theory the narrative stops at the 
year 1600, bul in practice Dr Bray 
strays in time and topic, up to the 
present day, and on to the subject of 
social organization. And she moves 
constantly from one perspective to 
another, at one moment discussing 
such detailed matters as Chinese cul- 
tivation techniques for millet, wheal, 
or ncc; at the next, turning to much 
. arger general questions: why did Eng- 
and not produce agricultural treatises 


Nazism 1919-1945: a documentary 
'reader'- -«• 

Volume 2: State, Economy and Society 
1933^39 

by Jeremy Nonkes and Geoffrey 
Prldham 

University of Exeter, £5.75 
fSBN 085989 2905 


in steady quantity until the sixteenth 
century, whereas China’s first treatise 
dates from the sixth century; and why 
aid. Eurqpe rely on animal manures. 


7 • v .T HUB 1 IIDUUIU. 

China on night soil? By keeping half an 
eye on European agricultural develop- 
ments, Dr Bray must surely hold the 
attention of the most Anglocentric 


reader. . . . 

The contrast . between the grain- 
growing north of China and the rice- 


This book is much more than a mere 
reprint of the chapters in Jeremy 
Noakes’s and Geoffrey Pridham's 
Documents on Nazism dealing with the 
domestic political, social nnd econo- 
mic development of Germany between 
Hitler’s appointment as Reich Chan- 
cellor in January 1933 and the out- 
break of war in September 1939. The 
authors have taken the opportunity to 
revise large sections of their earlier 
commentary In the light of recent 
research and to include a wide range of 
new documentary material; and have 
added new chapters on areas which 


This is not a work of military history 
in the old sense. There nre no detailed 
accounts of battles, and discussion of 
tactics is confined to a mere half dozen 
pages. Conlanii lie’s aim is to set war 
into a wide perspective, relating 
changing methods of recruiting and 
fighting to the developing political and 
economic structures of society. He 
has, for example, a particularly valu- 
able discussion of mercenaries, seeing 
them as the product of economic and 
social dislocation, rather than of poli- 
tical conditions. Very rightly, he does 


phrased into French by Contamine, 
and Is now translated back into En- 


f llish, has gained markedly in Style 
rom the transmission, with no loss of 
meaning. 


Michael Prestwich 


Dr Prestwich is reader in history at the 
University of Durham. 


nave emerged as major areas of re- 
search since the mid-1970s. In addition 


, in quuaiuti 

to an excellent new chapter on the Nazi 


the latter JmcT triumphed, it vWurid 
probably havq developed a labourv 

instead, smallholding agncultiire has 
W* ™«nt«ningi ampng 
uft fl Ur 8P 6 c n e bank of 
plantvphich .lhe west periodically has 
to raid, In order to enrich its dlni- 


.... » puiicv ...” This 

’ a«ompa- 

pled .by a kindbf-’ passive acceptance" 
p. f ‘be regime’s policies by the bulk of 
the German population. One of the 


the German population.' One of the 
; strengths of this book, is the wbv in 
which the authors subtly convey (he 
■balance of success and failure of the 
.regime s policies in Individual areas. 
:rne authors arenot naive enough to 
- imagine that th* ! 


wuuiu anyone 
dare at this moment to drrlw up a 
balance sheet of (he, human coits iff 
arttfidal versus natural fertilizer*? 

. Finally, Dr Bray has some Interest- 

in (r rfirlprhnm! An fkn A . 1 . . 


■ T ua,vt enuugn co 

: .imagine that the documents they- re- 
■■ W'Uspcak for theriiselves, arid 

■ their balanced ahd food commentaries 
ar 9 skilfully, inserted between telling' 
documenlaryMlracts.Theimpression 

■ °ne gains Is of the authors' complete 
• , mastery of an , enormous range of 

secondary material and of archival 
material covering, all aspects of! the 
Gcrrtiany b€tv^een 

C^mmpri wnse perspectives on fair- 
ly technical debates are especially 

We mmp in a vaILha alnLl _ - 


• ^ « v » — - I™ interest- 

ing, reflections on the influences that 
Chinese and western agriculturalists 
have exerted, op each other. The 
Jesuits from Spain arid Portugal were 

sehmnd hort r>nn,i. nn ... c 


.. . . — : ' — ■■■ jwitwgai wore 

sehdmg back reports on Chinese farm- 
ing In the. seventeenth century, but (he 
most precise Information, even includ- 
ing models qf Chinese seed drills, 
reached Europe * m the later ' seven- ■ 
teepth arid eighteenth £driturfa& Tfiese 
fost dates are , so close to our own 
agtf cuKutaj 



•J: .j • ■ ' •Y* .vnumpis, me auwjurs 

• document (ha administrative Chaos' 
ftjjve^acta- 


A lively and well illustrated account of 
! the development of the symphony and 
the symphony orchestra. It traces the 

careers and compositions of great 
symphonic composers, from Mozart and 

Haydn to Brahms, Tchaikovsky and 

Shostakovich, looks at the technical 
i developments which produced the 
instruments of the modem symphony 

.orchestra, and asks whether the 
symphonic tradition will survive in the 
dmrojue age. There is a foreword by 
• Andr6 Previn, presenter of the related 
j ; BBC tv series. 
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Keeping 

Jacobites 

sweet 


jscoblllsm and Tory Politics 1710-14 

byD.Szechi 

John Donald, £16.00 

BBN0859761169 


After thc election of 1710, the Tories 
pzed upon thc promised land, n 


church secured from presbytermns and 
atheists and an honourable pence de- 
livering country taxpayers from city 


G fitters. For some a greater prize 
toned, the revocation of the Act of 
Succession. It was a unique period in 
Jacobite history, because thc way 
forward lay not with military uprisings 
but parliamentary politics. 

For the Pretender circumstances 
seemed auspicious: a phalanx of Jaco- 
bite MPs, a Prime Minister sundered 


bom Hanover by the “Jacobite Peace" 
of Utrecht, ana a Queen who hated 


suggestions that a Hanoverian prince 
rcSae in England. Dr Szcchi shows 
that continued backbench support for 
Robert Harley, long after the Prime 
Minister's prevarications forfeited 
their (rust, owed less to iiis talent for 


ilausible promise-making than to the 
’menders unremitting faith in him. 


Instructions repeatedly came that the 
Jacobites must act such thut “Hicknum 
(Harley) may sec that Juxon (James) is 
bis friend (and) desires no better than 
to join stocks with him und trust his 


Rhetoric 


of empire 


Propaganda and Empire: (he 
manipulation or British public opinion 
1880-1960 

bj John M. Mackenzie 
Manchester University Press, £25. (HI 
ISBN0719U 14999 


/j as me up anu uuwiia 

he Imperial Institute, which are 

uonuhffij'lJ._^?P ler drawin * on 


published sources.* 

■ tho U .V an ex hibItion catalogue is not 
V atipn,f! nc “ a history book, and 
‘ for ! ° V° t * ,e me dia is no substitute 
Th rc ? 1 an( ? interesting mes- 
lewi'uJ 1 L m . a l n Cr hiclsm which can be 
addict stud y is th ® 1 i 1 merely 
0U -^ U ^ eta ^ 10 a generally 
Mackenzie seems 
BSrS!?n C ^ 8e and a“empts in his 


WriLi ■° 10DS,ratin 8 a degree of 
vkE 1 fi !^ aracnl overlooked by pre- 
^ historians. This is, however, to 

hcarterf 1 S* unc °n v «*cing and half- 
toaino -.if 1 ? ? ma ri-.' While acknow- 
wav, |J" a l domestic issues have al- 
5.1,5^ peater public Interest 

h3L!5E foreign issues, historians 
_:’r.conunnnlu — i .1 : 


, ^nani*- At ■* emphasized the im- 
teeklho particularly when 

. Pisrapj, Conservatire Party. 


.V-JH 


interest in his hands". Harley's haras- 
sed administration was sometimes 
shored up only by the chief whip of St 
Germain. v 


Szcchi argues, however, that the 
Pretender’s hopes were not only victim 
to Queen Anne's sudden death, for 
Harley and Lord Bohngbroke had no 
intention of restoring James but rather 
of prolonging Tory supremacy under 
Hanover. Bolingbroke's panic flight in 
■ 1 belongs 10 later circumstances, 
and Hnrley s treasonous correspond- 
ence wns simply to keep parliamentary 
Jucobitcs sweet. Nor were ministerial 
intentions the only stumbling block. A 
gulf separated English Tories from the 
exiled court. The Jacobites were coun- 


The book is enriched by two perspec- 
tives: the view from the backbenches, 
watching Harley, squanderer uf Tory 
victories, artfully dodging firecrack- 
ers, and thc view from post-uninn 
Scotland, from where kirk-ndden epis- 
copalians intrude into English calcula- 
tions. 

Chapter two endeavours to bring the 
Jacobites to life, particularly Lock- 
hart, and in the face of prudent 
paper-burning and byzantine evasive- 
ness imposed by treason laws, it is 
churlish to complain that Dr Szcchi 


The Christian Tradition 
A History of the Development of Doctrine 
Volume 4: Keformalion of Church and Dogma (1300-1 700J 
JAR05LAV PELIKAN 


The penultimate volume in Pelikan’s magnum opus encompasses the 
Reformation and the developments that led to it. 


does not stray enough from thc Houses 
to their houses. None the less they 


try Tories with a longer agenda than 
Jumcs’s: the business of repressing 
dissenters, reforming taxation, purg- 
ing big government, and frying Whigs 
required broad Tory alliances and 


required broad Tory alliances and 
liarrassmcnt of Harley. The question 
of James's Catholicism remained unre- 
solved, and although Jacobites pas- 
sionately wished he would convert, 
Harley, and James himself, sensed that 
a convenient conversion would reek of 
papist dissimulation. The Tories were 
the church party before they were the 
Stuart party, and were unconvinced 
that the Pretender “knows well ye 
difference between ye Office of a King 
and a missionary". 

Disentangling St Germain's com- 
munications is an unenviable task, 
dogged as the path is with coded 
letters, equivocation, moody exiles, 
and downright fantasy. Dr Szechi's 
book is a thoroughly professional. 


impeccably researched monograph. It 
belongs to the floor-of-tlic-House, ses- 
sion-by-session school of “high politjc- 
nl" history. Factions rally ana rout, 
hills arc tacked and boroughs 
mnngcrcd. It is difficult terrain for the 
uninitiated, yet the pace quickens with 
thc story, the stakes becoming sensibly 
higher us Anne's life runs out. By 1714 
George Lockhart believes thc Com- 
mons m a mood to carry a restoration. 


mini i.i iiimi — * — ii 

decision to sny little uhout what he calls 
ihe "sophisticated" imperialism of 

. 1 . !.'l. .. .-.film 


What dots a silent film starring the Rt 
non L. S. Amery have in common 
with a biscuit tin? Of what are picture 
postcards, postage stamps, cigarette 
“als, cushion silks, free gifts given 
way with magazines, children’s com- 
» and music-hall songs important 
Mliolarly evidence? The answer, 
according to John M. Mackenzie, is 
M were among the innumerable 
agencies of imperial propaganda for 
no 2^ consumption in Britain. 

Un the basis of original research for 
lewchapters and a wide reading of 
»WQdary works fur others, he has 
wropiied a fascinating catalogue uf 
depicting the glories of the 
W-ij ^/?P ire an d Commonwealth, 
is.®™’ - 15 book strongly resembles 
“j® empire exhibitions about which he 
JJ 1 ” 50 knowledgeably, setting out as 
awr 1 ; aw, de range of empire memor- 
I n an attractive and accessible 
JJ?' Some of Mackenzie's "exhibits" 
important, moreover: school text- 
a significant and under- 
topic, and the chapter which 
Ai!h ‘bem is the best in thc book. 
eurir*m ers . make for intriguing 
8 ' suc b as the ups and aowns 
? toe urinpi-iat In £ ...u:»k 


those with u detailed knowledge of the 
empire. As well as ruling out consid- 
eration of lending politicians, it also 
prevents imy proper discussion of, for 
example, the differing appeals of diffe- 
rent parts uf the empire; and indeed 
Mackenzie says almost nothing about 
the empire itself. He Is concerned 
instead ulmust cxlusively with “popu- 


!ur" imperiulism, which he sees as a 
sort ol ideology - he talks of “an 


ideological cluster" made up of “a 
renewed militarism, a devotion to 
royalty, an identification and worship 
of' national heroes, together with a 
contemporary cult of personality, and 
racial ideas associated with Social 
Darwinism.” He docs not, however, 
make dear whether popular imperial- 
ism is this cluster or simply one part of 
it. At times he thus seems to be writing 


biirww cnaf 8 e and attempts in his 
reZS 0 " “> Present himrelf as a 

^DeH?l?-S‘ non ? ,rati, )8 ® d ?? ree of 


Martin Ceadd 


Martin Ceadel is a fellow of- New 
College. Oxford. 


remain distressingly anonymous, 
generally referred to as "the par- 
liamentary Jacobites". Not until the 
penultimate page is an (unsupported) 
number put on them, "between forty- 
three and fifty-seven MPs". The 


From reviews of previous volumes: 

’Ll is a pleasure to salute this masterpiece of exposition.' 

New York Review oi Books 

’It would be difficult to find anyone belter qualified than laroslav 
Pelikan, who combines an encyclopedic knowledge of Christian 
literature with a close personal involvement «n the present-day 
theological . . . situation.’ Times Literary Supplement 

£25.30 Hardback -IBBpp 0-226-bS 376-5. 

[Vols. 1-3 still available) 


Perhaps Mackenzie has been deceived 
by over-specialization: his substantial 
bibliography is full of social and impe- 
rial history out not the standard works 
on iiiiiinslrcaiii politics even where (as 
in ihe ense of H. C. B, Matthew's 
classic study or 77ie Liberal Imperial- 
ists) these would scum directly relevant 

to his topic. 

Another explanation for his omis-. 
sion is thut it follows from Mackenzie's 


times about its explicitly imperial 
dimension only. It is, however, impor- 
tant to distinguish the two. Britain 
would presumably hove been a patno- 
tic ana even arrogant state even if it 
had never developed a formal empire. 
Because it chose to do so. however, its 
patriotic rhetoric developed an under- 
standably imperialistic slant; but Ger- 
many developed a no less intense 
patriotism without this advantage. In- 
deed it could be argued that In the 
period 1880-1960 the main stimulus to 
patriotic nationalism and “nuhtansm 
in Britain was not the need to defend 
its empire. Important though this was, 
but the threat to its security from 


appendix lists “probable" and "possi- 
ble" Jacobites. Of course it is difficult 


to get beyond guesswork, but this 
account is too reticent in view of recent 
contention between Dr Linda Colley 
and Dr Cruickshanks as to the commit- 
ments of post-1714 MPs, the credence 
to be attached to agents’ lists and to 
correspondence which may only repre- 
sent insurance against unhoped-for 
eventualities. 


One other misgiving is that Dr 
Szechi docs not address substantive 


political argument, Ihe reasoned case 
for hereditary right asainst statutory 


Erring: A Postmodern A/theology 

MARK C. TAYLOR 

'Erring', writes Jacques Derrida, 'is a work of the first order, rich, 
informed, at the same lime prudent, rigorous and audacious . . .|lt| 
should very quickly become a classic reference as much for 
philosophers as for students, as much lor those interested In literature 
and philosophy as for theologians.' Properly neither theological nor 
philosophical. Erring does for Christian theology what Derrida has 
done for Western philosophy. 

£18.40 Hardback 232pp 0-226-79141-6 

Hegel, Heidegger, and the Ground of History 

MICHAEL ALLEN GILLESPIE 

In this wide-ranging and thoughtful study, Michael Allen Gillespie 
explores the philosophical foundation, or ground, of ihe concept of 
history. His analysis centres on Hegel and Heidegger but he also 


for hereditary right against statutory 
limitation. Yet furious debate went on 
in pamphlets, pulpits and coffee 
houses. Richard Steele’s expulsion 
from Parliament is alluded to, out not 
Daniel Defoe's polemics, nor Sir Tho- 
mas Burnet’s New Proofs of the warm- 
ing-pan story, nor Harbin’s sensational 
Hereditary Right, formidably assault- 


draws in the pertinent thought of other philosophers whose 
contibutiontothedebateiscrucial - particularly Rousseau, Kant and 


Nietzsche. Gillespie's explanation is informed by the farcer purpose of 
shedding light on the intellectual abyss to which modern historical 


shedding light on the intellectual abyss 
thought threatens to lead. 

£20.25 Hardback 256pp 


0-226-29376-9 
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place for this. 


The University of Chicago Press 
126 Buckingham Pa lace Road London SW1W9SD 


Mark Goldie 


Dr Goldie is a fellow of Churchill 
College, Cambridge. 
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“The best single 
volume of universal 
history available 


today ! 


Prof. D. H. Fbthtr, TtnNtwXtpiiUk 


IIS Clliuilb, . 

but the threat to its secunly from 
continental Europe: it w«ihc fotfon 
after all, which entangled it in two 

W °ln d so?ar as his aim is to document 
. the pervasiveness of imperial rh ^JP n f ■ 
Mackenzie is entirely 
so far as he aspires to break fresh 
interpretative ground, however, \t is 
far from clear that he has done so. 


In 1978 we published the li»l Times Atlas of World 
History, a massive and magnificent work of reference, 
unequalled in scope. Ii quid* became a bestseller and was 
translated into 9 language*. The new Timet Athu of World 
History has just been compleiely revised and updated. 


industrialisation alongside brilliantly clear but detailed 
maps and ebana. .. 

A Book for the Whole Family 


A i salts t y UflB IV , * ■ ■ i ji 

Incorporating thousands of improvements, including . 
dozens of new maps. But In spile 01 its giant format and 360 
mwi. the brice is still £25.0u. 


pages, the price is still £25.00. 

Paat Impdriboi, Present Ibnae 

lb grasp fully the implications of contemporary 
events, aTmowWge of ihe past is essential. The Tima Atlas 


If any thing si rikes your interest in ihe news or in a TV 
drama aerial - for example the British in India, or the fall of 
Rome - turn to this book. Contributions from no less than 
120 of the world's leading historians serve io make The 
Times Allas of World History highly nut horitaiive yet excit- 
ingly readable. Ii will have ihe whole family browsing and 


learning about the spread of Christianity or Islam, the 
modernisation of Japan, the riBeofthc USA to world power 
or the expansion of Russia . 

The new revised Times Atlas of World History is avail- 
able now from all good booksellers at £25.00. 


als has beeniubllshcd by Harvester 
Press at £70.w. 
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The Dark Ages 
Edited by Lesley M. Smith 
Nov. 202pp 0 333 375 1 40 £6.95 
The Middle Ages 
Edited by Lesley M. Smith 
Dec. 1 92pp 0 333 3800 H) £6.95 


Documents and 
Debates 
The Chartfsls 
Richard Brown and 
Christopher Daniels 
14#pp 0 333 362497 £3.50 
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| Problems in Focus 
f British Imperialism in the 
Nineteenth Century 
[ Edited by C.C. Efdridge 
224pp 0 333 269098 £5.95 
The Reign of Elizabeth I 
Edited by Christopher Haigh 
Nov. 256pp 0 333 339630 £5.95 
Britain in the Age of 
Walpole 

Edited by Jeremy Black 
Jan . 256pp 0 333 368630 £5.95 


For farther Information on History 
titles published by M kg mill an 
please write to Stuart Kesteven, 
Macmillan Education, HonndmWs, 
RG^l 2XS 


' New Studies in 
Medieval History 
Hermits and the New 
Monastldsm: A Study of 
Religious Communities in 
Western Europe, 1000-1150 
Henrietta Lcyscr 
160pp 0333 325834 £5.95 


Europe Since 1945 
J. Robert Wegs 
305pp 0 333 376579 £5.95 


Monarchy and Revolution: 
The English State in the 
1680s 

J.R. Western 

Jan. 428pp 0 333 38766X £6.95 
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Family 

fortunes 


Family Lire In the Seventeenth 
Century: the Verneys of Claydon 
House 

by Miriam Slater 

Rouiledgc & Kcgan Paul , £ 10.50 

ISBN 071(1094779 

By all accounts. Sir Edmund Verncy 
made a good end. Though he loathed 
the divisions between King and subject 
that grew into the English Civil War. 
once they became irreparable, Verncy 
had no doubt us to (lie course lie must 
pursue. “I hnvc eaten ills bread and 
served him near thirty years and will 
not do so busc a tiling as forsake him." 
He followed Charles I to war and rude 
to the buttle of Edgeliili as his standard 
hearer. There he fell, clutching the 
banner that read give ceasar mis due. 

It was one of the few debts Sir Edmund 
Verney paid. 

His 29- year-old heir, Ralph, inher- 
ited a heavily mortgaged estate encum- 
bered by his father s over-optimistic 
speculations. Not the least of these 
were Sir Ralph's nine siblings, for 
whom no adequate provision had been 
made before their father’s death. Like 
Sir Ralph, they were straitened by the 
deprivations of the war. Rental income 
declined and annuities and portions 
derived front patent investments were 
wiped out. But, unlike their brother, 
they were also casualties of the system 
of primogeniture which, as R. H 
Tawney observed, “if it did not drown 
all the kittens but one, threw all but 
one into the water." Financially, as 
well as psychologically, Sir Ralph 
became their lifeline. They swam 
about him in a sea of hope, fear, and 
rage. Exiled across the channel. Sir 
Ralph weighed the demands of sisters 
seeking husbands, brothers pursuing 
careers, and creditors demanding pay- 
ments with the needs of his own 
growing famijy. Almost miraculously, 
he secured his estate and the succes- 
sion of his line, (he most important 
obligation to family life in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Miriam Slater's study of the Verneys 
of Claydon House centres upon more 
recognizably modem notions of family 
hfe. She builds her framework around 
relationships and makes windows into 
the souls of siblings, marriage part- 
ners, children and servants. Her recon- 
struction of attitudes toward marriage 
is particularly valuable as it is divided 
to segregate male and female perspec- 
tives. r * 

Following her mentor, Lawrence 
Mone, Slater argues that the affinities 
around which seventeenth-century 
farmites adhered were functional 1 
rather than affectionate. She discounts 
sentimentality and derides love. The < 
competition for Sir Ralph's favours is i 
oCpamirian Intensity with the pack of 
siblings constantly nipping at the heels 1 
of momentary frontrunners. The half- 

sure of brotherly affection and filial 
obligation It is a squalid spectacle. -J 
Feckless brother Tom lacks only an - 
improvidently married sister named t 
Ljjuta to.eomplete a Oradgrindian b 

prg&peci, . > ^ 

■ folly life in the Seventeenth Cen- !> 
is verV narrowly a case study. Not , 
only does Jt deal with a single family - \ 
SS.nS a ““P« a «ve word Vbut It • I 
K gjjmn develop- g 

mem during the 1640s. The rationale : l 

is twofold: the d 

s^afsaSr'SJSss-.! 

resulted In some unusualjy frank (ode :« 
8a X “wtar) Otters between i 
fl nd Wife from which Slater g, 

ES&JS&***** ? 

valuable context against which goner- -ft 
a^lzed arguments can be teste*. But 
* "SSPt Imposes,. limitations ns "F 
*?*{•. J nd j vidual peculiarities cap be ,w 

mlsiUdCed iHS ; slni/'hiroI .» - ■ 



The Macaroni, July 3 1773, from 
An Illustrated Dictionary of 
Hairdressing and Wigmakine 
(Batsford, £20.00). 

financial astringencics that may have 
engendered it. The very large number 
of siblings who reached maturity at (he 
nndir of the family's fortunes was nn 
eccentricity of a different kind. Tlicir 
experiences may seem more degraded 
when viewed from Sir Ralph's archive 
than they really were. It is only 
because we are reading Sir Rulph’s 
papers that the entire familial world 
appears to revolve around him. 

Finally, it must be observed that 
family life is also a process. Its rhythms 
are different at different stages. At 
given moments the demands of pa- 
rents, siblings, partners, or progeny 
are uppermost. A static analysis of 
fluid relationships conceals such de- 
velopment. In the life of the Verneys 
of Claydon House, the 1640s reveal u 
family in crisis with the prcninturc loss 
of a rather, the sudden collapse of 
financial security, and the consequent 
anomic struggle of its members for 
survival. The Verneys of the 1670s arc 
unrecognizable from tills picture. Now 
Sir Ralph has found lifelong compan- 
ions among his siblings, love from his 
children, joy in his grandchildren und 
contentment in the preservation of his 
heredity. Respect and affection be- 
tween father and sons or friendship 
and loyalty among brothers were also 
features of family life in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Mark Kishlansky 

Mark Kishlansky is associate professor 
of history at the University ofChlcago. 
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SSSjKfe 81 'structural imperatives' 

XiiSflSnJ P ars 1 m 9*yV °Mt of Which 
Slater builds so much Of her case, was 

mo [® pathological. than practical He 
practised- 11 . With bis owaqbildren long 
info oJd age add well beyond ; the 
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Aristocracy 
. by Jonathan Powh 
ifJackweU; £14.95 and £4.50 * 

ISBN 0 631 13067 5 and 13706 8 

Jv!! 1 ^ ««ptton, I suppose, of 
Divine Right monarchy, there are no 

SS?? nlal 8yst ® im appear so 
' ? outmoded today as here- 

S , M t0?ra J 5 y- T l,0U 8 h House 
of Lords is suffered to continue It is 

afresh 0 beUcve that * d we Were starting 
?H yon .f wou,d inv ent it. The 
easel for liberalism, democracy oraiito- 

,S ■^ ad,| y apparent, but there is 
p “" In most of us to 
: SSfi"” 8 ° r thC Case for here d»tary 

d ifc a nfe n ? owi ? P u{ 5 the emphasis 

) £ W. sht >wcd XringmorethaT a 
thousand years of European history 

y P^hje alteSatlve to 
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a democratic leader can easily fuNTiro 
his authority - he won the elect® 
dictator can remind you that he hm I 
gun in his hand. There is, howere? . 
element or bluff - of the Empcrof] 
new clothes - ,n the position o 
who expects obedience or precedence 
because he n a Viscount. Titles „ 
marked Pa.ne, arc no more |£ 
nicknames, mere foppery. Thcv S 
provided people do not c^eSfi 
Hence, sonic of the most intercsiinp 
parts or Dr Pnwjs’s volume are thosf 
devoted it, the ideology undcrpS 
aristocracy - the obsession with linn* 
our the need to dazzle by lavish 
display, the importance of public 
generosity, the solemn and majestic 
funerals, designed lo make the point 
thnl (his is no ordinary man going to his 

The first great challenge to aris- 
tocratic pretensions came, in the early 
modern period, from absolutist 
monurdts, driven by the incessant 
demands of war to extend taxation 
curtail privilege and utilize talent front 
whatever source. But DrPowisis.lam 
sure, right in suggesting that, in the 
end, this challenge was bound to be 
blunted, partly because aristocrats had 
vast powers of resistance and showed 
considerable skill in acquiring liberal 
allies, and partly because thoughtful 
monarchs soon realized that their own 
power would not long survive the 
collapse of respect for aristocracy. It 
3 1773, from wa , s “weeded by the challenge of the 
ctionarv of Indl,5,nal revolution, which gave dis- 
Wiomnlrina proportionate wealth to bankers and 
wigmaKing industrialists, not all of whom where 
willing to succumb to the aristocratic 

hat mav have c ™ b ™ cc \ The growing towns of 

n “ ve nineteenth -century Europe were 

naturitvnt the ,ar f‘i ,y ? utside anstocraticmfluence. 

mines was an landcd P ro perty - the aristocratic 

"t kfad Tlmfr P ower base - declined in relative 
j 1 j j importance. 

alph’s archive ^ Ct ,h l tun,in g-point ideologically 
■ it FSSL seems lo hnve con, e earlier - and too 

'■ J. „ on y soon to be explained simply by econo- 

mic change. In 1748 Moniesquieu 
n? him d produced what is perhaps the dassic 
lhcMUMi n.o. defcnce of aristocratic rule in his De 

* STSLftS L es P™ ** /o “- Forty years on, his 

it ctnriM 4 * own c °untry abolished titles in the 

nnnHc Ir ~ interests of equality and fraternity. 

nr 0ne kc 7 this change seems to 

’ have been education, and it is a pity 

a| y? ,s ,° f that the very severe confines of this 
r “ncs must hnve prevented Dr Powis 
hJtk XS yS from dc,, iing with the subject in other 
imniSTEL; th,,n H pcrlunctory way. The virtual 
i r monopoly of higher education helped 

.. . rite nnsloeracy to make the transition 

L C mu! f n from their medieval role as fighting 
3?88» mcn to their early modern role as 

niV»,iro°Ki a « C counsellors and administrators. The 
combination of superior birth and 
superior education was formidable. 

" j The slow spread of education to other 
rvnfi m n r U K- c * assus undermined the aristocratic 
° , position by encouraging the cmerg- 

ir Frionrichfn CI ? CC nwn °f tnlcnt and merit, less 
ri willing than their predecessors lo rise 

i the ^v7n b 7 no ° ,c patronage. For the English, 
seven- somewhat lo the rear of this transition, 

it was a portentous moment when, in 

1799, the Duke of York, son of George 
III, was defeated by the armies of tne 
' ~ French Revolution, led by General 

ale professor Brune, a printer in private life. 

' of Chicago. — 

MM John Cannon 

Professor Cannon holds the chair of 
modern history in the University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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'flu History of the University of Oxford 
Yotane I: The Early Oxford Schools 
edited by J. I. Catto 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £55.00 

ISBNO 199510113 

The origins of the earliest European 
universities are obscure and none 
more so than those of Oxford. The 
premier of the only two universities in 
medieval England (and indeed well 
beyond) and by the later thirteenth 
centurv second only to Paris ns the 
foremost northern European uni- 
versity for theology and philosophy, it 
whs by the fourteenth century preemi- 
nent in logic, mathematics and natural 
science. This first volume in the pro- 
jected eight-volume history of the 
university runs from the university’s 
origins in the twelfth century to rough- 
ly tne middle of the fourteenth ccn- 
(oiy. Several subjects, including the 
study of medicine and music and the 
collections of books, are held over for 
die second volume which will treat the 
remainder of the Middle Ages. 

At first sight eight volumes devoted 
toa single institution, written under its 
own auspices might appear self-re- 
garding or superfluous m view of the 
nearly nine thousand titles which hnve 
Oxford University in some aspect ns 
their subject already. But indepen- 
dently of the uppropriatencss of the 
whole project, which can only be 
judged when the work is completed, 
there is undoubtedly a justification for 
the medieval part of the enterprise. 
The most authoritative general work 
ra the medieval university is a mere 
270 pages In the 1936 edition of 
Hastings Rashdall’s The Universities of 
Europe In the Middle Ages. And while 
there are numerous more specialized 
studies of Oxford colleges and diffe- 
rent facets of the university, there is 
nothing that is udcqimtciy comprehen- 
sive and synthetic of present know- 
ledge. 

Although there arc mentions of 
iodividuar masters at Oxford as early 
« the end of eleventh century, it is 
™y from the I I8t)s thnl the existence 
of higher learning front 
which the university arose can he 
dearly discerned. Tne change itself 
a collection of schools to a 
university as a juridical entity under its 
°wn elected head, the chancellor, 
came as the result of a five-year 
“Quiet with the town of Oxford: it 
~ Dse not uncharacteristically from a 
wem. brawl in 1209 and led to the 
jregration of the masters and students, 
wine of whom founded what whs to be 
MjUand's other university at Cam- 
J™ge and the virtual cessation of the 
2S* in Oxford. The dispute was 
5™ ln 1^14 by the papal legate, who 
~™ng other things, regulated the 
*«hs to be paid for lodgings, awarded 
*n annual sum to be given by the 
wfnsmen for the support of poor 
the beginning of the universi- 
P 0wa income, and sought to define 
™ position of the chancellor and his 
bishop of London in 
tose. diocese Oxford lay and under 
jurisdiction it came. 
nn!5I? s i? 4! ihc case of Paris, Oxford 


of the university but who were actively 

Tuu' Ved u F teachers within it 
Although there was intermittent fric- 
tion between Oxford chancellors and 
bishops of Lincoln during the thir- 
teenth century, and resentment both in 
the mid thirteenth and early four- 
teenth centuries against the immuni- 
ties from some of the academic regula- 
tions enjoyed by the friars. In Oxford 
they never become overriding as they 
did at Paris. Oxford's university not 
only remained outside the aegis of the 
bishop of Lincoln but it enjoyed a 
succession of privileges from English 
kings throughout the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries which made it, 
through the figure of the chancellor, 
perhaps the most powerful corporate 
force in any English town, having 
monopoly powers over most aspects ot 
economic life as well as the legal 
jurisdiction to try all cases which 
involved members of the university. 

This side of Oxford's history is 
reasonably well established, and is 
covered in the first three studies of this 
volume. They occasionally disagree 
among themselves, as over the date of 
Robert Grosseteste's chancellorship, 
but for the most part they bring greater 
ttccuracy and correctives to the existing 
interpretation rather than opening 
new vistas. That to some extent goes 
for the succeeding stories on university 
life and organization, the religious 
orders and tne early colleges; but the 
amount of detail is greater and there is 
much new material, particularly 
architectural, added to the received 
version of the medieval halls and the 
university’s topography and is sup- 
plemented by maps. Together they 
crcntc a much fuller understanding of 
the medieval university's economic 
nnd physical infrastructure, making it a 
more tangible entity. 

That understanding is strengthened 
fiirther by two chapters on the endow- 
ments of the university and colleges 
and on the estates of Merton College. 
The first provides a profile of the 
university's economic evolution as an 
institution and in rclntion to the col- 
leges during the later Middle Ages. If it 
is true that there was a university 
before there were colleges, its material 
identity has always been shadowy. 
Now it is much more possible to sec it, 
even if, from the fourteenth century, it 
is the colleges which have the greatest 
substance, and Merton the greatest of 
all. The chapter on its estates is among 
the most remarkable of the volume, 
uimost too masterful in the account 
which it gives of direct cstutc manage- 
ment by the follows , involving them in 
journeys or a week or more to the 
north of England and many weeks-on- 
und supervising agricultural activities. 
Although Merton was unique in the 
extent and wealth of its land, they were 
only an extreme expression of one of 
the liinin features which distinguishes » 
college, in being an endowed founda- 
tion, front merely a hall ns a place of 
residence under n principal. 

In that difference between endow- 
ment, with a patronage and support 
which it carried, and non-endowment 
lay the difference between the survival 




final chapter- after one on careers Hnd 
vocations - on William of Ockham and 
the Mcrtonians. The pursuit of such 
higher knowledge gave the university 
its justification. To ignore it is there- 
fore to ignore the purpose of a uni- 
versity. But it is also the most intract- 
able of all its aspects tu present in a 
satisfactory form. No brief digest con 
do justice to it; the danger is always of 
a few facile sentences of summary on 
each important thinker or develop- 
ment. The alternative is to take certain 
individuals and topics to the exclusion 
of others; this, however well judged, 
is bound to be arbitrary. Both 
approaches are followed here. 

The first approach has its best results 
m the treatment of theology, which is 
relatively coherent and leads itself to 
overall as well as individual analysis. In 
particular J. I. Catto, who writes it, is 
able to identify the strong biblical 
strain in Oxford theology, running 
from Grosseteste to the fourteenth 
century. The arts, or more particularly 
the literary subjects of grammar, logic 
and rhetoric, and the mathematical 
and scientific subjects, each have a 
separate chapter, and are a much more 
thankless task. In different ways, each 
of the chapters on them presents some 
of the main themes and names, but 
cannot be treated as a substitute for 
fuller studies. The same goes for the 
final chapter on Ockham and the 
Merlonians, which has to make arbit- 
rary selections that often do not allow 
on adequate presentation of the main 
topics of discussion in the first half of 
the fourteenth century nor, indeed, 
how they came to prominence. The 
two chapters on canon and civil law 
come on rather better as coherent 
accounts just because they have vir- 
tually no intellectual development - in 
terms of new doctrines, schools or 
controversies - to treat and can con- 
centrate upon developments in how 
the subjects were taught and how they 
faculty was organized. Together they 
succeed impressively. 

Despite the difficulties and uneve- 
ness inherent both in the subject and 
any collective effort, the verdict on this 
first volume must be favourable for 
presenting the medieval university in 
its multiple facets from a range of 
materials, much hitherto hardlv 
known , and treated with uimost unfail- 
ing command. One must hope that 
succeeding volumes will maintain a 
comparable level of achievement. 

Gordon Leff 

Gordon Leif is professor of medieval 
history at the University of York. 
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Edited by Kaspar von Greyerz 
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Britain and the United States which focua on popular religion in early 
modern Europe. Together, they combine the innovative approaches and 
lively debates that have primula led current work on the social history of the 
period. 
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Peter Blickle, Hans-Christoph Rublack and Winfried Schulze 
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Examine the past with Batsford 


the medieval halls (in their heyday, 
running into well over a hundred). It 
gives a needed perspective to see s 
college as an estate owner in action, a 
role which in modified form a number 
of Oxford and Cambridge colleges still 
hBve. But I cannot also help feeling 
that T. R. Aston, in displaying it, has 
at times been carried away by it. There 
may be, as he says, a connexion 
between Merton’s intellectual distinc- 
tion in the earlier fourteenth century 
and the involvement of its fellows, in 
firm and continuing contact with the 
world; but it is not necessary to count 
sheaves to produce the mean-speed 
theorem; and for many subsequent 
college follows, Mertoman and non- 
Mertonian, estates have probably 
been as much of a distraction as a 
stimulus to intellectual activity. 

The other area to which this volume 
i*l “ *" 

)n 


The Black Death 
A Biological Reappraisal 

GrahamTwigg 

A revolutionary new examination of the origins 
and spread of the Black Death In fourteenth 
century England. Dr. TWlgg adopts a mainly 
biological approach In contrast to the traditional 
historical viewpoint and concludes by putting 
forward the intriguing suggestion that the Black 
Death was not bubonic plague but possibly 
anthrax. 

£14.05 240pp 21 Ulus 
Hardback 0 7134 4618 8 
Just published 

Britain and the 
Weimar Republic 

FLCarsten 

British diplomats, politicians and officers 
serving In Germany during the Weimar 
Republic recorded their impressions In vast and 
fascinating detail. Professor Carsten's study Is 
based on these reports which contain a wealth 
of hitherto unpublished material and shed 
much new light on the crises of the Weimar and 
the rise of HI tie t 
£17-50 288pp 
Hardback 0 7134 4221 1 
Available 


The Civilisation of the Crowd 
Popular Culture in 
England 1750-1900 

J M Golby & A W Purdue 

A history of popular culture in English society 
between 1750-1000 in which the authors seek to 
synthesize and interpret the results of much of 
the research work that has been done in recent 
years on the leisure pastimes and recreational 
habits of the people during this period. 

£15.05 Hardback 07134 1412X 
£7.03 Paperback 0 7134 1413 B 
224pp Available: December 


Labour and Society in 
Britain 1918-1979 

James E Cronin 

A social, economic and political study of British 
workers since the First World War tracing the 
break-up of the traditional working class 
consciousness and the new complex of attitudes 
and aims which emeiged in the 1950's and 
1060’s. This important study bridges the gap 
between historical studies of the working class 
and accoun ts of Its contemporary situation. 
£1750 Hardback 07134 4305 2 
£8.95 Paperback 07134 43960 
256pp Available 
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The University of Hull lecture series “Landscape and the 
Visual Arts” continues on Tuesday, November 13 with a 
talk entitled “Ruins In a Landscape; the rise and fall of 
Fonthill Abbey” by Professor John Wllton-EIy of Hull. 
The lectures take place In the Middleton Hall and 
admission is free. Future subjects include Constable and 
Impressionism, nnd landscape art and the symbolism of 
habitat. 


"Events £ 

The first of a series of ESRC/ S™ 
Rownlree Housing Study semi- p‘ 

nars will be held at (he School 
for Advanced Urban Studies, 
University of Bristol on De- * 

cembcr 17 and 18. Th , 

Under the general title k h 

“Housing and Social Change; £ " 

. Building a New Agenda”, par- Kj 

Hdpants wiU discuss such |J£[J 

issues ns social stratification; 
locale, patriarchy and social f!nH, 

relations in the home, reces- iSg 
sion and the housing market, 
etc. 

General inqu^les to Ray 2*1 

Torrest,- Alatt Murte br Peter 00 I / 1 

i Williams on 01-245 9933. “““ 

Queries about financial assist- 
ance for attendance to Mr A. ® n . w 
! O’Sullivan on 041 339 8855, 1 

i Wyc 

! “J* Research Inc” Is the title 
of the Brunei. Lecture to I* Thei 
. h>> Sir Geoffrey Allen lectu 

FRS at Brand University on will l 
Wednesday November 7 at 3 “Hoc 

■ , ® n ' Ity”, 

Sir Geoffrey will discuss the “tk* 

, 1 relationship between govern- will 
! “““t and industrial research Novi 

’ . on the one hand and between presi 

government and education on Sey, 

the other. He will describe tor J 

i Honorary 
i degrees 

■ Stirling University has announced the 
award of the degree of Doctor of the 
University to the following: 

; Bnron Grimond, former leader of the 
Liberal Party and former MP for 
Orkney and Shetland; Philip Hughes, 

. chairman, Logics Holdings and mem- 
’ “ er °f the SERC; Angus MacVicsr, 

• author of historical and fantasy fict ion ; 
Sir Hugh Fraser, entrepreneur and 
farmer; Sir Hector Laing. chairman. 
United Biscuits and director of the 
Court of Ihe Bank of England; Dr 

. Charles Suckling, general manager, 
research and technology, 1CI pic; Sir 

• Edwin Nixon, chairman, IBM (UK) 
Ltd; Mr Donald McCallum, director 
and general manager, Ferranti pie. 


three examples of fruitful pro- 
jects and some of (he pointers 
towards the fofure that these 
offer. 

For details of the lecture, 
contact John Morris on Ux- 
bridge 261173. 

The Natfhe languages section 
Is holding a conference on 
November 9 on the subject 
"Computer Assisted Language 
Learning”. Details from M, 
Devine, 3 Hlghgate Avenue, 
London N6. Telephone 01-348 
2548. 

The fifth Agricola Conference 
on “The Redirection of Agri- 
culture” is to be held at Wye 
College, University of London, 
on March 2 1985. For details 
and registration forms, phone 
Wyc 812401. 

Hie annual series of publishing 
lectures at Oxford Polytechnic 
wUl this year lake as Its theme 
“Books and Ihelr Availabil- 
ity”. The first lecture, entitled 
'The Book and W H Smith” 
win be held on Tuesday, 
November 6- at 4pm and Is 
presented by Michael Pount- 
ney, merchandise controller 
for Smith’s. 


Appointments 

Fallowing ihc retirement of Mr K. G. 
Ford as swrei ary of Si David's College , 
Lampeter, Mr Alasdair Kcnwrighi 
lakes over as registrar and secretary. 
Mr G. O. Jones has been appointed 
finance officer and deputy secretary 
and Dr Thomas Broderick has been 
appointed deputy registrar. 


distinguished pracliiioncrs from the 
professions ana from industry 10 help 
strengthen links between the university 
turd those engaged in practical expert- 


The new s pedal professors arc Dr 

I Michael Atkinson, consultant physi- 
cian ro University Hospital, Notting- 
ham (department of surgery); Dr Nor- 
man Daniels, bead of basic research at 
the Dalgciy Group's research labora- 
tory (department of applied bioche- 
mistry and food science); Mr Peter 
Ford, director of Ihc Cripps Comput- 
ing Centre (department ot physics); Mr 
Denys Oribhin, senior economic advis- 
er to the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission (department of industrial 
economics, accountancy and insur- 
ance); and Dr Eric Tomlinson, head of 
the advanced drug delivery research 
unit, Ciba-Geigy, Horsham. Susses 
(department of pharmacy). 

The new special lecturers are Dr 
David Baird of the AFRC’s Institute 
for Research on Animal Diseases, 
Compton, Berkshire (department or 
applied biochemistry and food scien- 
ce); Dr Russell Beck, principal lecturer 
ut biology al Derbyshire College of 
Higher Eduction (department of zool- 
ogy); Dr Gregpry Bock of the MRC 
Institute of Hearing Research (depart- 
ment of zoology physiology); Mr Barry 
Bond, management services manager. 
Thomson McLlntock and Co, Leices- 
ter (department of indualrial econo- 
mics, accountancy and insurance); Mr 
tncCnrter. adviser to the Farming and 
Wildlife Advisory Group (department 
of agriculture and harUcuIiura); Mr 
John P. Eggleston, partner, Thomson 
McLin t ock and Co (department or 
Industrial economics, accountancy and 
insurance); Lord Mekhett. patron of 
the London Wildlife Trust and chair- 
man of Wildlife Unk (department of 


■s m an aid (Shell 
dica! Education). 
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The newly appointed Industrial fel- 
■SSrifo Metro SSlM^Smer! 

OTindtant/managw at the National 
Corrosion Service, National Physical 
Laboratory (department of metaOutav 
and materidi science); Mr Grahiw 
PooJw, bhuraen manager with Mobil 
, L ' d (department of dvil en- 
I glneering). 
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Promotions 


STIRLING 
' Senior leciureshfi 


Dr B. G. Cox 


(chemistry); Dr J. F. Muir (aquactil- 
ture); Dr w. F. Inglis (education), 

SOUTHAMPTON 

Professorships: C. A. Bates (theoretic- 
al physics); J. F. Peberdy (plant micro- 
biology). 

Readerships: Dr M. C. E. Jones 
(French history); Dr J. H. Reid (Ger- 
man); Dr P. G. Harrison (inorganic 
chemistry); Dr L. Eaves (experimental 
physics); Dr P. D. Hebbiethwafte 
(agronomy). • 
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Grants 

KEELE 

Professor J. B. Lloyd and Dr Ruth 
Duncan, £80,000 from Cancer Re- 

SwTS&ftsSB 

analysis of regulation of ATP synthesis 
ta eWoroplasts); Professor Watson 
Sflf. J. Greenail and Dr J. R. 

Helliwell £40 490 from SERC (use of 
soft x-rays for biological structure 

TOm Wellcorae Trust, (ultrastnictural 
effects of ototoxic on cytoskeleton of 
ntammaltan inner and outer hair cells) ; 
Dr R. E. ChaHis, £21,015 from SERC 
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Horses for 
courses 

There were two, outwardly 
very different, sides to George 
Stubbs's art: the highly 

romantic and violent and the 
(almost) smugly pastoral. His 
pictures of animals, whether 
they were contented mares or 
tautly exotic lions and 
leopards, were based on a 
careful and painstaking study 
of animal anatomy and phy- 
siology, as In the rather 
macabre study of skeleton and 
musculature Gelt). The va- 
rious sides of Stubbs's im- 
agination and craft come 
together In a new exhibition 
which runs at the Tate Gallery 
until January 6 1985. (Picture: 
Royal Academy of Arts.) 

Publications 

The Higher Education Research sad 
Development Society of Australasia, 
Sydney, have just published a select 
bibliography to higher education, 
covering the years 1970 to 1981 Copies 
can be had through TERC, PO Box 1, 
Kensington, NSW 2033 Australia. 
“There was a constant stream of viu- 
tora at Vine Cottage, including Paul 
Robeson, Tallulah Bankhead, ThiUp 
Hcscltjne (“Peter Warlock”, ihe com- 
poser). Gertrude Stein, Jeffrey Fared 
and many, many others ... 

Victor B. Neuburg, born in London 
in 1883, and founder of the Vine Press, 
was one of the most startling and gifted 
literary fiau res of the present century , a 
mfied editor with an instinct for start- 
ling new talent. Nouburg helped natur- 
alize - via “disco vc rios’ r surh as Dadd 
Gascoyne, Ruthven Todd and, most 
famous, Dylnn Thomas - some of the 
most dramatic developments in mod- 
em European literature. At one lime, 
he associated with the satanist Alehin 
Crowley. 

His son, Victor E. Neuburg. a senior 
lecturer at North London Polytechnic 
has just published a memoir of 
“VJcfcyblrd . Copies arc available from 
Ladbroke House, 62-66 Highbury 
Grove, London NS 2AD. 


polynucleotide poly d(AT) Poly 
d(AT)); Dr D. V. Griffiths, £6.840 
from Amersham International (col- 
laborative work with Mr S. P. Swet- 
nam); Dr J. R. Heron and Dr D. H. 
Foster, £6,000 from North Stafford- 
shire Multiple Sclerosis Fund (inves- 
tigation of impaired visual frmctlon la 


eassay concerning human understand- 
ing: edition); Dr w. A. Ainsworth and 
Dr G- V. Prosser, £1,840 from MRC 


Foundation (flash vacuum pyrolysis); 
Dr P. Borrell, £1,200 from Nuffield 
Foundation (“dimol” emission); Mr 
D. R. Rodgers and Dr J. Sloboda, 
f 1,000 from Nuffield Foundation 
(flash vacuum pyrolysis apparatus); Dr 
G. Hackney. £934 from Sraitbldlne 
Foundation (ncuroanatomical studies 
of normal and Impaired mammalian 
lifting mechanism); Mr A. S. Hall, 
£760 from British Academy/William 


Hepbum Buckler Memorial Fund 
(epigraphical survey of the Kibyratis, 
South West Turkey); Professor E. F. 
Evans and Dr G. F. Pick, £500 from 


— - — 


r ' •• • 


the Infantile Hypcrcalcaemla Founds-; 
(oVer-sensitlve hearing in suffer- 
. ms); Dr S. Banfield, £200 front British 
•• : Academy (correspondence of compos- 
er Frank Bridge); Mr P. C. Rose, 
Fflr7,5Q0 frotp Council of Europe 
(West German administrative law); 
-Professor D. C. Teas, $1,500 from 
University ,of Florida (laboratory ex- 
_ .pcnses)._ _ k 
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ould be sent to THES 
ve address 


Universities 



Jtffcillwii an Invited for tin follow- 
fypoata for which appUcatlona ctoaa 
« M delta ehown. 8ALAME8 
Whs ollwwlta elated) are hi tol- 
rn Praia tear IAM.0H; Graduate 
RNHicti Aaalalant $At3,B58- 
,749; Grade 2 Raaaarch Fallow 
,M0-SA32434l Lecturer 

-J464A32.U4. Further datalla 
ifli ipolcatlon procedure may be 
MhH Irani 1 m Aatodallon of 
gpnMflweaHh Untveralllea, (Apple). 
MQordon Square, London WCtTl OFF 
■jjH uplktattona ere Invited direct 
bfca Uamrelty. equality of Ereploy- 
Mlomituntty laUnfverelly policy. 


University of Queensland, 
Brisbane 

LECTURER 
(Tenurable) - 
PSYCHOLOGY 

(Social Peyeholofly] 

I CLlwethlp in any arcs ut kkUI piythntiigy. 
Higher Jrfire in jn|rdinluui tnd ■ iuoU 
mcar.h rcmiJ. Spewfii; Ifachlni »lll be In 
diunn In huh mriil tnd orrinkallonil 
p»>cthrt.i^y. (KcfciL-ncc 3H7MI 
dJinunij l*WS 


LECTURER 

G 


(Tenurable) - 
*SYCHOLoGY 

(Devetqpmanlal Paychology) 

I alurcin'p in de^clupmenlil piwhnlggv. A 
highci ile [ire in pi)rrnl>ify. “ Il “ rncmeh 
npciKiur In iiu|iir ncn •<( Ihti Relit 
Pnhicnct nujr be dven to ipplkuo In ih* 
■lei of taiiKuag* anil ciuimunKalkm 
ilcirli'i'ni'-iu (HrfeiclKC 
* l.iniuiv !■«' 


The Funders University ol 
tarth Auslralia 

[iCTURER IN 
ITALIAN 

PJMd Term Appointment - Three 
OF HUMANITIES 

NPMMiieliilfbJhtni imcm “ilh n 
■per atgaep. h**e pimcu iimi.li 
jww UH ciptileaie in ilic ItoiMna i.f 

HlUtaj liniuin ai |U icriijif |« c f, 
v.ill h« e<|iciir >1 In lake a 
bi nrunuiin* ihc lihiuiaie 
JJpmu of Wdeigradualc u-unc, 
TOUBjn. hrth. »H| hue ih> 
gEJWy (If dewed) «| Kadniw 

■y* wipca. ihe ahitni in teo.li 
Wtor Reumima liicrttme »nulJ 
««l *dWBU|*. Eajulilei ul in tcadecnic 
gwnrybedictcrtd in Piultenr (i A A 

1 •SFjalmeiil eitl uh he nude 
gjwurib level nfihe Irak, lie 

fOwmbor 19 M. 

M&cquaria University, Sydney 

chair of biology 
In ttie field of 
^NTBIOLOGY 

^^ofBtotOBfoel Sciences 

we Invited from penoiu »nh 
remtih In Ur ilea of PLANT 
SSrjrv.- ** poriilon lx one ul three 
Sehpvt Of Bioluckc*] 

SHLy g «**vWoa Ibid Kpank 
JPM W.Ttetotatttui appbuni «U he 
kadenUp mU 

.^^“weiaeUaMoptonvxe Horn 


g2J5?**!*P 0 Ib * Sefwsi and 
eilNn efiidi tee 

**ede li ieduded ia rhe 
•“WnatkoivaJihiexij 



Univorslly ol Melbourne 

TWO POSITIONS OF 
GRADUATE 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT OR 
RESEARCH FELLOW 
GRADE 2 
(TEMPORARY) IN 
EXTRACTIVE 
METALLURGY 

Department ol Chemical Engineering 

fur une p.ulwn, apnlicaliunl are tuiighi 
hum ineaithcit mih rxpenrnca and 

iueieii in tee deirKipmeol anil 

uiipjeoisnl.liun ul ne* loflicpl, tor 

p.tomeUlluriltal opriilUnu. 

Tli* ei'rt «u he d-wic reliic* to IM 
devekrfimenl ol nr* and impiined lapping 
liiiem (ul Knelling fiunacn Th* Piowci 
mi 9 Intolto crtliuOMi ul heal ineHcr I la 

nuiem UKang tjilcnu »idl 'he « 
dexetonini j heal Hamfer model fur Ihe 
deugn o( inMM fur upping i)jg ind malla. 

Trie uuia nlll he earned iwl in u>c 
Uaheiuii (if lielhuurr.B and el Bidumixl 
l>le>. ntierc ipplhaln-n of ihe reudli Of Ihc 
latnraluty knd lhevicln.il iiudics atil DC 
made (Puudun Nu *1 1 A 227). 

tor rbe mhe, M.iinn. arentaiuirii are 
amithi from rcMaicfieri «lin experience and 
tBicieii in to intnetallurgica! *oit 
ITic *1111 hi he d«oe rxliles to ihe 
develvMBfni of urpcined neatincni 
Hw«uiei for product! from nofrterTWi 
Bselungfunuu* He project Mil ne 
earned oui under tea duettfea d /«*«■» 
htm IV>)J ai the L'mienilir ol Melbourne 
« (fuse oi!!i**>r»rwo ndh iMiponwit^B 
cuffrui iixi conifrct *'iih ™ , 

coo pA.iv frill he rntjntilncd 

mil «r»J dncvirtaw (PmUtoii Mn. 4tl 

AppW-irccnn ■will be for one >««■ H»a« 
qiMle pUnli riuntier u* •» 
MtexpccideDcc 
JO Sinnito IVM 


The University of Sydney 

LECTURER IN FINE 
ARTS 

Reference No. 41/04 
Power InaUtute of Pirn Aria 
AppUeaiinni aw lowiied from graduate In 
Finn Am wirti a higher degree, or evidence 
of aubxlanllxl pubUuUon, for a kciurelhip 
Id tec field of ihe hliioiy and lirory of ilic 
vbual aiu In ihe 2Ulh century. Special! Ill In 
any area of coatemporuy visual atodiei will 
be ramltkred. Teaching experience li 
deairabta. 

Appoint me nu to leciurnhlpx are capable 
ot leading to lemire hui arc usually 
probiUonaiy tor three yean. 

23 November 1984. 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURERS - 
(2 POSITIONS) 
Department of 
Economics 

The Department wiihci to appoint i»n 
irnipoiuiy IrrtKiv frn lh.- |n« sieulemlt 
>s»i ApplFamv vhnuld have incsich 
■ililcvcmcni and be experienced in leaching 
large and small undergraduate dura. 
AnniMtcei «1U be expected to commence 
duller In Fehruare. 1985. 

13 November 1984. 

The Unlvenuy rcurvei ihe nghi not to 
proceed with any appointment for hnxivdal 
or other teairnt. 


Tbs University of New 

England 

LECTURER IN 

DEVELOPMENTAL 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Departmant of Piychology 
The appointee would be rwpooiUile tor 
icachm* ricvelapmanlal paychology m 
Initrnol ami external jitulann at polh 
uodcnuaduiii: and pmugraduxte ievela. and 
wouldtw expected lo conduct wtearch In 
dev chip menial piycboioiy. lie or ine would 
atm be reoulied to contribute u> other 
aipceu of ihe Jepaninenl'i teaching 
piogramme, inch h Inuodudory 

TSSfc—. h well eonfppcd wilh 
cxperlmenal and compniing ftcmilei. and 
nremben have cuabHdted good retanon 
wilh community hnilttulon liiih a) xchooh 
and health unricei. 

Informal enqidriei lo Dr. B. I. Byrne 
(ISD) 61 07 73 2871. 

Ha appolnimcni will be to the pennaneni 
niff but the University rermei the i 


Buiie the appolnunent protadonary 

It lOiaWers tlw appropriate 

Other coedlllani fnchtde mperannuoikm. 
xrJuxore with baying or building a house In 

^tapifcBllMU indudliig lh* name! nnd 
addreucs ol three re reject and naiing 
pMtooo number 566 ihnuld be xem to the 
Staff Ofllrer. Unlvtlillyof New England, 
Armldale, NSW 2351, AunraJU. prior to 
tee cfodng ditn. Appocantx ibouM toward 
a copy ol ihli adwtihainenl to teefr refcrjel 
LS^k item to fend Ihafr ruponi direct » 
the atff OIBeer. Mr. B.O. Tcn er. mariJ ag 
ihelr envelope* “Private and fim Bdentli T 
and quoting tee poiliton number, before tee 
dining dale u uto expedaus ihe 

(17132) 


apruisuuEiU pmeeu. 
February 1985. 


UNfYERSITY OF BRADFORD 

' MANAGER 

OF CALOERDALE INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONICS CENTRE 
Up to £14,125 p.s. (under review) 

Hi up and n * Cterire ftWWr vjt hw*« 

IriAddteontonrireMiltwaeoroori^teriw^ltfW^j^j 


•mi 0 


UtaAltwr* 


null be obi* to 


i* ^^^SSSSSSOSSSSaSis^m* 





Imperial College of 
Science and 
Technology 
University of London 

,„ B rt^of for.nl and EC 

LECTURESHIP 


assssg 



SSTbSSsb”: 



Overseas 

Lecturing 

Posts 

The following opportunities for Senior Lecturers/Lscturera 
exist within the University of the Wltwatersrand located in the 
heart of Johannesburg. South Africa. It is the policy of the 
University not to discriminate on grounds of sax, race, colour or 
national origin. 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

Lecturer required in an active department for research and 


collaboration with the chemical and mineral processing 
Industries. Applicants should have a minimum qualification of 
BSc. Chemical Engineering or BSc. (Hons) Chemistry. A 
higher degree Is a recommendation. Applications should be 


submitted by 31 January, 1985. 

BUSINESS ECONOMICS 

Appointees, contract or permanent, will be expected to lecture 
In at least 2 of the areas of Financial Management, industrial 
Relations, Marketing, Managerial, Industrial Economics. Ap- 
plications should be submitted by 18 November, 1984. 

Academic salaries are under review and details are obtainable 
on request. Benefits for permanent appointees will Include • 
annual bonus • pension fund • medical aid • research leave 
privileges (where eppropriate) • remission of fesa for depen- 
dants attending Ihe University • housing subsidy (If eligible). 
Removal, travel and settling-in allowances may be payable. 

For a detailed Information sheet, contact Mr Geoff Henning, 
Secretary. South Africa Universities Office. 2nd Floor, 
Chlchealer House, 278 High Holbom, London WG1V 7HE, 
England. 

i / 

(17138) 

UNIVERSITY OF 
THE WITWATERSRAND 


University of 
Essex 

School of Social Studk» 
Department of Phllonophy 

lectureship 

Appllcatlona are invited for 
e l.eroireahtb In the Dopart- 

sar. 1 tt.rf^iar'ss 

Candidates should have an 
Interaat In epistemology. An 
Interest In one or more or 

tth°V B o? l&SSC^nJS; 

roTOl.”woffd 

tape. 

Applications <10 copies) In- 

Ka , "csu»cs!. v *s:s! 

from whom further particu- 
lars may be obtained . by S 3 
■ November 1984 - <S 897 oJ Hi 


The University of 
Sussex 

LECTURER 
IN PHILOSOPHY 

In the Sctiool of English nod 
American Studies rrom lat 
October 1983 . Applicants 
should have a special compe- 
tence in modern analytical 
philosophy end philosophy of 

lanfluapa . 

Ihltlal salary will be In the 
lower part of the Lecturer 
scale ET. 5 B 0 - £ 14 . 995 . with 
membership of the Universi- 
ties Superannuation Schema. 


niversity of London 

'■ Faculty of tewf, . . „ 
Appllcatlona are Invited for 

LECTURESHIP 

INLAWS/ 

rrom I October 19SB. Pt inclp- 

•jS u S ,, avj 9 agSwff. 1 fn 

fpffiJttiflSWSn: 


S^rmber Tth, 



■ uni, xu I vi. I . a., rivinji, ro, - 

sonnel Office, Suaaeie House, 
The Unlveraity of SuaseK. Pal- 
mer. Brighton BN1 BRH. 
Cloalnn dale for pppliCBtiona 
23rd November 1 984. 

<832391 HI 

raaret Hall 
Oxford 

TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

Appllcatlona are invited for 
a Tutorial Fellowship In Eco- 
nomics. to be held In conjunc- 
tion with a Unlveraity Lectur- 
ership fc.u.F.) from let 
October 1 BBS- Preference may 
be ul van' to appllcenta with an 
interest In Economic History. 
Economics of 1 Comniuntst 
Countries. Public Economists. 
International Economlca. Bta- 
tjandpl .Method^ or Economic 



LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

MIDLAND 
BANK 
FELLOWSHIPS 

ApfiUeailoni we Invited Tar iwo Mldluid 
Btite Fdlcwihlpi unable in tea Econmici 
anil Muiigamenu Siudiei Depaitmenu of 
the Unlveniiy. The pe turns appointed will 
be numbcre of ilia laHighbomugfr Banking 
Centre Suning aalaiy for these three year 
ports will be wflhin Iha xealo £ 7 .W - 
£ 11 , 61 ! (under rcileu}. 

ECONOMICS 

AppUeaiua ihould passes a good degree In 
econonilci a nd, preferably, n hltfur degree 
and rasenrch experience in die general arej. 
rf imaeury economic! end'a, (InaatisJ* 
Innitutim The ssKcetfel candldeu will 
probably Join a learn concerned wilh (he 
analyjli of ihe UK flnencliJ lyHem liaihu- 
■fens irulmarkrti.(Ref 84 / 4 S/EC). 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

Apollsanu xbould posies a relevant degree 
end 1 or profeeikuiaJ qnalHIcBilaa The 
wccceiful cendidnie vail undertake 
research Whhin Ibe fickle of law and prac- 
tice of banking araVcv bank policy and 
management, aa well as contributing to ihe 
Department ‘a leaching pragnunme (Ret 
84/46/ MS). 

Ponca rd raqueus Tor flmtw deulb and 
■pllcatfrui form u Paul iohnwn. 
EuablUunani Officer, qucnlng xpproprixle 
reference. 

Loughbcmugh LefctttMhlrt 

17072 



SCHOOL OF 
BIOCHEMICAL AND 
PHYSIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 

PROFESSOR 
OF HUMAN 
NUTRITION 

ApplEcatlons are Invited for 
ihe Chair of Human Nutrition. 
Candidates, who may ba 
graduates In science or in 
medicine, should have 
shown distinction in the field 
ol nutrition. Further details - 
may be obtained from the 
Secretary and Registrar, the 
University, Southampton, 
SOB 5NH, to whom 
applications (11 copies from 
persons in the UK) should be 
sent before 3 January 1985. 

(17106) 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

University Library 

SENIOR 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

Anplldatlona are Invited for 
a post of Senior Library Asala.. 
tent In the University Library , 
to be responsible to the Aeelt- 


S nt Librarian In charge of 
alegutlon for stack Mainte- 
nance . and Library Stores 


(Support Service* and Com - 
mumcet' 


munfcetloEiai. 

Salary will be at an 
appropriate point oh the 
Grade I B Realm £7 , 1 90 - 

£9,875 per annum, (under re- 
view). according to age. dual* 

• locations and experience. 

Appllcatlona. with ' the 
names and addraaaes of three 
referees ahould , ba .eppt to 
arrive not. later than lfith - 
November 18B4 to the Libra- 

S an . University _ Library. 

ewcaatie .upon _Tvne HE A 
4HQ. from vyriorn further por* 7 
ticiuera may . be' obtained-' 
(SSSSai HI 


r- I' 


li 


; 
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Universities continued 



Murdoch 

University 


PERTH 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

Applications are Invited for the following tenured appoint- 
ments which are available (cam early 1985. The first two are 
Foundation Chaus. 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL INQUIRY 

CHAIR IN ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 

The University is introducing courses leading to a degree in 
Commerce The appointee will be responsible for detailed 
planning ol the course piogramme, development of staffing 
proposals and negotiations with professional accounting 
Bodies lor Arcredilallon ol thedeg ree. Memberehfpof a pro- 
fessional accounting body Is desirable but not essential 

SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICAL 
AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

CHAIR IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

The School already odors a number ol service and more 
specialised courses on scientific and mat! lematrcal aspects 
of computing, many of which arn available to external 
students, these will bo developed into a lull programme of 
studios leading to a major m computer science, 
commencing in 1985. The appointee will bo expected to 
play a m a/or part m (he development ol the new programme 
and to provide leadership in teaching end research tn 
compuiar studies. Applicants should havo qualifications, 
research interests and leaching experience in computer 
soance or m ihB scientific ano mathematical aspects of 
computing. 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

CHAIR IN EDUCATION 

The appointment Is to the second Chair In Education, which 
is being vacated by Professor B. McGaw. Applicants ahourd 
preforabJy have strengths in areas or educational psy- 
chology such 03 problem-solving, social Interaction, human 
development and education, research methodology, class- 
room research. 

SALARY 

$A52, 026 per ennum. 

Conditions of appointment Include superannuation, fang 
service (save, access id outskda studies programmes. 


removal andjettllng-ln allowance* 

PRC^CEOURJS FOflAPPVIC ATION '■»>' <.*■?■ ] 

' A statement di further Information on eecti position and tVie 
conditions ol appointment are available from 
The Personnel Officer 
Murdoch Unlvanfty 

MURDOCH WESTERN AUSTRALIA 6100 
with whom detailed applications Including a curriculum vitae 
and the names and addresses of three referees will close on 
31st December 1B84. 

Applicants redden! In the United Kingdom. Europe or Africa, 
may obtain supporting statements from and should lodge 
one copy ol any application willv 
1 The Secislsiy Oenersl 

• ‘ £“2 d#11on 01 Commonwealth UnivereHlea ' 

36 Gordon Square 

‘ LONDON WCtH OPF UNITED KINGDOM. 


THE WIWERSiTY OF PAPUA HEW GUINEA 
Pori Moresby 

AppUtaDom an HMted iiorn sullabfy quAIHIod person (or UtB loBowring positions: ' . 

L^OtURBR/aEWOR UBCTURBR '' 

IN LINGUISTICS . \ ; 

(P.oeioowaB) 1 - v.; 

Ths 0 Bpertmontof LanguBpe and Literature has 4 ilaoancy h BaUnaubiUs6erdon.The' 
successful dppllcam Shoiid lava postgraduate qualiflqittong fit UngutattoSj teaching 
. uxltir research npariqiKB to Papua New Guinea or the Peoilo region wdufo be a ■ 
dec dad MTnntage. Hsgiie win be expected to town a range of ooufcea bi dsecjipttv* . 
UnguiottDeflndfoi aoctotogulittraaiihe undergraduate level anti rnay also be Involved in 
teaching external ekatenta. The ttttal appointment may bn (or one « (hrae years. 
Appfcatipiu ctoae on 20 November 1864. 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN POLITICAL ANO ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 
<p.l4ipwa6) .. 

■ A vacant edits pit I lie 0 spartme nt of POfiUcal and Adqilntatratkw $Wtfes) at Leqtymf , 
®SI*» Udunf lewl for an appropriately qualified portion to teach q<uiih-geM Aston 
, PoU Uca, prefMBbly with rwpafch and taediino internet In Indonesia (wdtor vtflfrigritiM 
id develop leeching and research In Cite area], -The Department la atari Interested In 
carulJdaLM who uratod slab be abfa to teach In one or mtXa of the following voml 
P oBVeal Economy. Devetepmam AdmfnlairaHor, Pubfld Policy; arid contribute to tntra- 
ductory counei In poffilca and pufalio adminlatrslloa . 

boat) on November 1864. 

SALARY; Lecturer Grade 1 K1 8.620 per aprmm plus 24% gratuity., Lecturer Grade 
a KiS.STO par annum pto# 24% gmiuHyi Santee Laoturar K20.620 per arumiti plus 
24% gratiXy. . 1 

OTHER CONOntONbiThSterccaaatuI appteartt wfl be nontisfiy ottered fcortHuHtore 
ihree year appointment ortd|ng at Up end of ■ Semoster. The gratuity endltemant fa. 
" baaadan24%afBalaiy«amsdandlspayaUalrilnitaiiMntsprliimpsumflndbtaxMat- 
a tlatrate ot2%, )n addition to V» oatotas quoted above, the main benefits toctiude:' 

. support tor approved reseapdi; ra iU-^awomirwdmton;appcmiiiwpl and lepatmn ion 
airfares for appointee and dependants; financial no* Blanco tow onto the cost of Item- 
poriing perioral e Wools to and from Papua New Guinea; S wwtp annua! (donation 
. teawawfUi home airfare » avataWe alter each iBmonfoaoiconitouoireaervloaiBonBroita , 
educe Kon subsidies for cfilWran el tending achoota In PNG or ovemeaa: a eatery cpn- 
Gnusbon acfnine to cow ariaratad linen or dwebaiy. Applies ms wMtlng to err eng a 
eacondnwrl from tnefr honte inslllulions will ha welcomed- TSio tertn and condltiona are 
undar revfaw. 1 . 

Appftoailona, which wU bo treated ea strictly can Marti W and should Inetoda a Ml 
curriaAiai vtlae, a recant small photograph arid fra names and addresses of ttwrere 
referees, should be forwarded to the Deputy Registrar (Staffing), Unlvarehy ol Papus 
New Goins a. Boa 320, UNIVERSITY POST OFFICE, Papua New Guinea, to reach him 
no talar |han the above menlionsd dosing dfitefi. Cwtfltfalea In the UK should also send 
a popi to i he Secretary □■tjsrel. Association olComjnonyfaaljfi Ui^rtellM (Apps)^ 

. i Vi.--"' 1 /.‘.VV-fi'-'r’ '*■ *■ 

, . i . . . a *., 1 47131J 


MURDOCH UHWEB5ITT 
PERTH. WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

School ol Education 
LECUTRESHIP IN EDUCATION 

tepivcsnta should have abcrg acattom c backgrounds and teaching vperlenca In 
malhemaiiM education An interest m tna use of compute's in ihodawroom woo'd be 
useful bui not essanuaJ. (Rot. 0959 - pan avarfabta t/785). 

LECTURESHIP (COORDINATOR OF SCHOOL EXPERIENCE/ 
PRACTICE TEACHING) 

Th* position in addition to the irediatonal teaching and research activities requires the 
successful applicant to coordinate a team ol Tulor-Supervisore fscnool experience 
Bupervuors), lo supervise aludent (sachsrs in schools. 10 organise school experience 
bmoraOIes and to collaborate with campus-based statt 

A full statement of the responsibilities ol this appointment can be obtained from the 
Personnel Officer in the University or from the Secretary General Association of 
Commonwealth Universities. (Ref 0421 - post available i&'285). 


School of Envfronmontal and Ufa Sciences 
LECTURESHIP IN ENVIRONMENTAL SYSTEMS 
The appointee will be responsible for leaching and research In Environmental Man- 
agement within the Environmental Science programme, with emphasis on the 
systems approach to the study of the environment and wu! be expected to Interact with 
a m uiivdlKipiirury team within Environmental Science. Applicant should have exper- 
tise In environmental management and ecotogfosl systems analysis, with particular 
expertise in land use management and the prediction of long and short term envlron- 
menlsl impacts of both urban and rural human aettvtaea. Acorrmfimern loHafo studies 
and leeching In me external mode Is requited (Ref: 0860 - post available 1/2.86). 

School oi Human Communication 
LECTURESHIP IN COMMUNICATION STUDIES 
LECTURESHIP IN ENGU8H AND COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 

Candidates should have a strong Interest In Interdisciplinary aiudies and expertise In 
one or more of (he following: 

Women's Siudres; OrarnS’MecUe theory and production. Iirgulsncaaemtotfci/dts- 
eoure analysis; English arid Comparahvo Ulorelure. 

The appointees wHlbe expected to leach in the external as well as internal mode. (Ref: 
asst tar Communication Studies end Ret: 0662 for English and Comparative Litera- 
ture - both posts available 1-2/85). 

School or Mathematical and Physical Sotencsa 

LECTURESHIP IN CHEMISTRY 

The School offers e chemistry programme which feeds to pass and honours degrees 
together wifi service courses. Current research is In pure chemistry (elaclra- chemis- 
try, hfo-morgenic chamisi/y. physical organic chemistry, solution chemistry) end 
apphed chemistry (min oral chemistry, energy conversion end storage, corrosion) os 
waif as in some muhfdlscfpJinary areas. There is also a largo amount of contrgol 
research. 

Applicants should have relevant qualifications and a good research record In on 
appropriate branch of ohsmtstry and a demonstrated (ntaresUn teaching at University 
level. Computing experience would be an advantage. (Ref: CB68 - post available 
1/7/86). 

LECTURESHIP IN MATHEMATICS 

Applicants ahoukf hove qualifications end research interests In numerical analysis, 
optimal control theory, operations research, or some other computational aspect ol 
modem applied madismalfoe. The 8chool otters a broadly based programme Tn 
mathematics with components of statistics and computing, leading to pass and 
honouredegree. In addition, there Is a diploma course In appflcabta mathematics, and 
tectlltiea extol tor postgraduate studies. Mathematics atari are also responsible tor the 
provision of eenfee courses- The appointee will be expected to participate In the 
development ol specialist courses end to contribute to the general teaching commit- 
ments ot the mathematics stsK. Applicants should have a demonstrated interest m 
teaching at university level. (Ref: 0863 - post available 1/2/88). 


mania ot ths mstiiemetios stall. Applies' 
leaching at university level. (Ref: 0863 - 

LECTURESHIP IN PHYSICS 

Established research Interests include su 


theoretical solid slate physics. 


biophysics, photovotialcs. thin films, atectrodiamlstry and holography. Opportunities 
also extol for research In interdlsclplnary erase within lha 8choJor In conjunction with 
other Schooto of 8)udy. 


8ehool ol Boclai Inquiry 

LECTURESHIP IN ACCOUNTING OR FINANCE 

- Is Wreduefogt poqress tosdteg to a degree in Commerce and the 

Foundation gnafr In Accounting end Finance has recently been advertised, fne 

appstatse will be remit red todavitop end take responsibility for anumber of courses to 

accounting and/or finance. (Ref: 0871 - post ava labia 1/2/86). 

GENERAL: Salary rartfe: A 524,840 to A$32.834 por annum. 

Thera ere tonurable appointments and conditions include superannuation, long ser- 
tin leave, outside studies piogramme, payment ol taros to Perth for appointee and 
dependant famty, removal and settllng-ln allowance end house purchase loan 
arrangement 

PROCEDURE TOR APPLICATIONS 

Two eomptsto aeto ol detailed apnlicatione. quoting Uw appropriate reference num- 
tar. Ineluctinq ful persona) partfoufere. tertiary quelmcatkxis, career history, research, 
U«t ol publtuttora, when avallsUs to take up appointment and names and addresses 
refsreas. should reech the Personnel Officer, Murdoch Unfver 
iffy. Murdoch. Western Ausiratia AiSO, by 30th Noverrtoer, 1884. 

toplunte residem tn the UK. Europe or Afrtoa at the time ot epplloailon should also 

01 


: THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

PIPARTNBNT OP THEOLOGY AND REUQI0U8 ETUDIEE 


Applications are Invited tor the Chair of Theology In the Department 
of Thsology and ReVglous Sludfos, vacant upon the appointment 
of Professor p.' 6. Jenklna as Bishop oi Durham. Ths University 
iMehM to appoint a scholar of dWInctton who, baaKfes making a 
algnlfleam oor)trlbuttaq lo a particular nekf. will be sympaihellc lo the 
□rood range of Interests Intho Department, Thase Incorporate BMcai 
Sludlos, Chrtellan Thaaloglcnl and Hialorloal Studies and RoHglous 
Sludlaa. The professor will be appointed lo the Headship ol the 
Department In the first instance; bui, In accordance with University 
policy, consideration may be given to the rolallon of the Headship of 
the Dopartntenl at a later date. The salary wHI bo within the professorial 
range, mlnfmurjt 08.070 a ; year. 

furlHar particulars tnay lro obtained (rbn> the Registrar, The • 
Untewstty, Leeds L82 OJT, quoting, raferenos numbor 1W4. 
Appiteattons (tyro popfoa), giving details of ago, qualifications 
end experience, and naming three referees, should reach the 
Registrar no later thin 31 December 1384. Applicants from 
ovfraesa may apply In the Ural Instance by cable, naming : 
three raferaas, preferably In the United Kingdom- ■ (i 7 «b) 


UNIVERSITY OF OXPORP • ' ’ 

THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE 

DOMESTIC BURSARSHIP 

. .The College intends to appoldt a Domestic Bursar to take office '(tom 
■ 1 October 1985 (Or cSrlibr, by negotiallon). The DotnfcsHc BumiVwfll 

:■ 1- bo redpooslbte foi the genual dbmejlk mqhirtnttint of the 1 CMlega 


Onciudfiu internal htalntemincc of College bii lid fogs and the niper- 
J ■■ 1 .Vision^ofdP^iestic rtaiT).' Hi of she will also be..ro?pms|blc for oil 
‘ neabliaUons concerning conferences hold irt the College, for their ad, 
miolBtratiart>aiKf fof thsff supervwoq, The appofnimcnl-wUl be for a - 
; poriod rif 5 wn i fa the flist rmtancai Thejwt wilf be' fUlMline fed,'’ 
peiukntoblo.' 1 1. wll) terry full High Tame rigbtei aqd the holder wlfTbo 
eligibly for qleclian.to a Foifewshlp ln due course, - ■ 

Further ntrtinilaniihay. be obtained from Ths.PnvoMt The Qaeea’i ' 
, .. .CWfego, «*hom spplMfow thcpJd basytetdried i 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons for mess positions — 

SENIOR LECTURER/ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR IN ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE — 
FOSIOOBflS 

The University operates a multidisciplinary envlrorvnsnlal sdenca programme 
consisting of courses In tiie environment, resources end their management. This is 
a teem taught programme, spanning the last Uvea years ot the lour year B.Sc. and 
B A programmes There exists potential lo further develop poatreduete and reg- 
ional training programmes- The opportunities for environmental research in PNG 
end the Pacific ere unlimited. Applicants should have a Ph.D or eqjtvatem ex- 
perience, substantial teaching experience end a broad and practical approach la 
resource evaluation and menegsniBni Including the application ot ay stems analy- 
sis. Tropical experience Is desirable. The successful applicant will be expected to 
liaise «Uh various Government Departments and private Industry. 

Applications dose on 31 December 1984. 

UCTUREftSEiUOft LECTURER IN ANALYTICAL ft ENVIRONMENTAL 
CHEMISTRY — P031Q06/85 

Ths Chemistry Department Is seeking to ft I a vacancy the! has arisen In Uw field ol 
INORGANIC/ANALYTICAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL CHEMISTRY. The app- 
ointee will be required to taka up lull tescblRg responsibilities In Analytical and En- 
vironmental Ctwmtaby end contribute to the teaching ot INORGANIC and Fksl 
Year general Chamleby. In addition departmental research activities and coruul- 
tanefes wlO be expected. The Department to particularly Interested In appointing a 
person with expertise and research experience in the field ot Trace Meta) Analysis 
In the Department and/or Water quality who could contribute to the Department's 
involvement In (he South Pacfflo Regional Environmental Programme. Applicants 
should have a higher degree, preferably a Ph.D: be able to demonstrate compet- 
ence as a teacher ol undergraduate Chemistry; and show an active talsrast in 
applied research. 

Applications close on 30 November 1084. 

SAURY: Lecturer Grade 1 — KIB820 per annum plus gratuity; Leciurer Grade 2— 
HI 8870 per annum plus gratuity; Senior lecturer — K20520 per annum plus grat- 
uity; Associate Professor — K22620 per annum plua gratuity. 

OTHER CQUatnORS: The eucoeoaful applicant will be normally ottered a contract tor a 
three year appointment ending at the end of a Semester. The gratuity enUUamenl 
la baaed on 24% ot salary earned and Is payable In Instalments or lump sum and la 
taxed at a tial rate ot 2% . tn addition to the aataites quoted above, the nrem ben- 
efit! Inolude: support lor approved reeeereh; rent-free accommodation: appoint- 
ment and repatriation airfares tor appointee and dependants: financial a sa lx fence 1 
towards the cost ot transporting personal effects to and from PNG: 8 weeks annual 
recreation leave with home airfares available after each 18 months of continuous 
unrice; generous education subsidies for children abending schools In PNG or 
oversew; a salary continuation scheme to cover extended linen or disability. 
Applicants wishing to arrange secondment from their home Institutions will be wel- 
comed The term* and condltiona ore under review. 

Applications which will be treated at strictly confidential and should tnoluds 
a full curriculum vitas, a recant small photograph end the namaa and add- 
reuse ol 3 referees, should be forwarded to the Deputy Regletrmr (Staffing), 
Unlverelty ol Papua New Quines. PO Box 320, UNIVERSITY POST OFFICE, 
Papua New Guinea. Candidates resident In the UK should also send e oopy 
to the Secretary General, Aesooletlon of Commonwealth Universities 
(Appta), 38 Gordon Square, London WC1H OPF, 

(17121) 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

TWO RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES IN 
ECONOMICS 


Both are two year appointments 
(commencing January 1986 or at 
dates foba agreed with lha successful 
candidates) in the newly established 
Economies Research Centre of the 
School of Economic and Socle) 
Studies. The precise research area lor 
each post wHI depend In part upon the 
Interests and experience of the 
successful candidates. 

Applicants should have a good 
honours degree and a Masters degree 
or equivalent research experience. 
Preference tar one past will b« given to 
candidates who either possess or are 
near completion of a Ph.D. Salaries: 
RA grade 1A up to point 4, E7.1B0 to 
£0,630 par annum or.RA grade IB, 
£6,310 to £8,630 par annum (scales 
under review). 

Applications with qurrioulum vitae 
arid Aaiftea of two refereaa to 8tave 
Davies (A10). 8ehool of Economic 
and BocteJ Studies, University of 
Boat Anglia. Norwich, NB4 7TJ, by 
21 Novsmber 1964, to whom 
Informal enquiries may be made 
(taf: 060346181 ext, 2066) and tram 
whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 

(1710B1 


The University of 
Sussex 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN ENGLISH 

In *h« School of English and 
American Studies, from lot 
Janumrv to SOtVT September 
Ifisp. A special interest in 
Btry. particularly ■ the 
menace, and Shakespeare 


Ko man uca, end Shakoap 
wotild bo an advantaee. 

t * l p w pojnt on the 

e?4,Bs3f p.«? r ° e7 * fcao to 


S*™' 3u t l ; r \52 d application 

university of Sussex, 'Sussex 
: teftA 7 "* November re84. 


Somerville CoUeffe 
■ .Oxford 

.sr.fc?% , Ss^ri? *s 

years for October 1888. 

. Aonuaj stipend 

piiounta - must 
tcs' ln at 


WESTLAND 
CHAIR OF 
AERONAUTICS 

AppllcalionB are Invited for 
Ihe Westland Chair of 
Aeronautics tenable within 
Ihe Department of 
Aeronautlos and 
Astronautics. Applicants 
must be well qualified, but 
may have Interests In any 
branch of aeronautics. 

Further particulars may 
be obtained from the 
Secretary and Reglatrar, 
the Unlveretty, 
Southampton, S09 5NH, 
to whom applications (10 
copies from applicants in 
the United Kingdom) 
should bo sent before 1 1 
January 1908. 

University of 
Exeter 
FULL AND 
PART TIME 
DEMONSTRATOR 
ELECTRONICS/ 
COMPUTING 

Calling for normal labora- 
tory end • xuparvlBory “w" 
within a renoe or aubjoctj 
where knowledge of aww 
electronics, micro 
and/or Pascal would 
ad van t nee, the posts 

afford an opportunjty to reg 

ter for a hlgKer .degree, for 
research work Irt “P p ?i";Vrt 
own field or for aome contact 
with Industry. 

D eixiona t retorah 1 pesje . 
one or two years 
et the rate or £6. 660 - gl-g|§ 
per annum 147, 3 BO - *7.?"; 
P.a. for the , holder °> * 
Ph.D.). 



applications 
the - nemos ' o. -- 


Gj.«futeaf e of. the- 


Further 

Coi\m, 




hould be e®nf by 21st Novejnj 
er 19B4, Quoting rer iJ9‘ 
ae7.tssifl7l 

, Schiller International 1 
. University 

PART-TIME 
■ LECTURER . 

\ 4' TN BIOLOGY , 

'■■■ ^a?iiaMS'.rk'!Sgf 

'• admlhtstratlop r •. • ; , • •• 
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theT I MES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2.11.84 


Universities continued 


Unlveraityof 

Essex 


of Science nml En- 
sth°0i D itM>ni-mn , 

«■ i merit of Elortrli'nl Un- 
D,p SneeVlnn Science 

‘NEW BLOOD’ 

lectureship 

tn RADIO SYSTEMS 

^engineering 

i.i-it Invllml Ini' 


, nii.ailoilB urr' Invited Inv 
AP^V : 2f Tortinw In Hexlltv 
?«SS?s Enflineoi'luw. cj«aa*8i- 
aSlS rtould not norninllv tni 
iP*** .L.T. *s. inn- tinlil « 




■the lalory will tm ««i» H" 

Jrff: iso - 4i4. Isa i**"- 

JSium lundor review). 


Th« Deport ninrit I»«h u 
«rono eoramltinnnt to *•»»«'- 

SSSfenlcstln"*- 

SSual Indus tr lit I Hiipport. 
two Is an active »>i-nin *ui»nm 
S^Lsrih. with well-nn»ili»- 
Sd laboratories. finrrmil 
!Sk on tha rodli» Hystnins 
Skcentras on prupoueiloii 
SaHiai in tlie iipi»'i' aiimiH- 
H«, lS WHICH «,« nniyi i- 

man, DUanumbar or HupIllKtl- 

SSd n «icrowave systems. 


Thu ‘new blood’ non i will 
uibie a broadening of tiro 
Dapaitnwnt’t involvemaul 
SttT radio Into o»ir or more 
uMlilonal areas. It la hoped tn 
Spolnt a person with rxpci- 
K# in one or more of Uw 


fKe \n one W »»»'-» ^ «« 

Stowing areas: unto] lit" sys- 
iMurcallular mobile r-adlo. 
ealtal microwave rndto. ro- 
avwti lenatno of thn trapas- 
gtera. mllllnietra wave terl». 
nolom' ormodern h.l. radio 
Mlema. However, aiMdlcn- 
rim* from aenoiw with ex- 


tima rrom peraohn with l-x- 
Bcrttie la other, rnlatnd areas 
wHI ba seriously cmisIrfoi-oU. 
Candidate* should hnvr un 
honours degree in alt'i-tmnlv 
cMlnesrlnD, pliyslrs ur uthnr 
nHrranl lubjoi-t. 


Applications Ui<n lOPli-si. 
loHudlng s currlL-nlum vllm* 
•el Uvo ii a rn oa nml mlilrrs-ti-N 
of two refercos. should i i-m Ii 
tto Registrar I All/1 WV 


TUESI. Unlvernlty i>t I hmi-x. 
tnyenhes Park, c:ii1i:Iii-hii.|- 
C04 3SQ, from wImiiii mrtlii-i- 
llculsr* may be otnuhird Iiy 


Nrllculsrs may un •ltituliii-il liy 
iDecsmbar 10H4, if13'4R7t III 


• Unlveraityof 
Knroastle upon Tyne 

I •, Computing Lahurniorv 

LECTURER 


-I rippl leal Ion* nro lnvlti.it n»r 

1 Lecmrnr In « lm 

■ LebiiraKn-y. ir-n- 


■rmsilan Tm IihuIihiv. 


■1 "'•H Hi* eaiMM'lPil 

gto.«u(tabiy qualified mid Ui 
UI? i* 1 ! PUsiprailuatf n sin’l l- 
22, 1 « 'noitatry or In n i»nl- 
• mtUy. Ann 111 .. in 


.'SSy- Ajiplnstlliim Will lie 
■.,* 2B" isrsd from i luidlditii-s 
■ 0"d llltrirsi 

‘ Tk*IL™ U« a . Instil Mini Inn 

.* disc Inl lilfs («..rr- 

Iff enBlurartwa. VI, Ht dr- 

ttS' .T5 n '. n, ! ir . > ?r u " lilierai'- 

SPjt Mtone (mm «:wmlhiniBS 

. PS5}25 ,,Ml ' c nHMlnlllnu Ilf 

| ■ Rifi.'J* “/HHHIca aiio/nr re. 


tlcnlorly writ- 


will. Ue at nit 
tefrtste point on the Let-. 
7 m 47. ISO - 

re5« p '£: ? MK, »r i e view i 


!•; S» tOMtlier wllh 


mi IX . V " 1 wiie Dimni ti< 


•^fSGyUnivergity 

North, 

■ New Zealand 


afetsss, 

: SCfiSNCE 


'• vt| ed for 

^ n Hto/lhf^"” ,,eu,t ^ 




OF r|. 

.academic 

IM Wider- 

Vt? .Postgrad irate 


«a . arid YYYf Wider- 
44- - - - . ftiwUrsllural 





Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
New Zealand 


LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN HORTICULTURAL 
PLANT SCIENCE 
LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ORNAMENTAL 
HORTICULTURE 


AimiIIc iMtoim are invited Tor 
tin* wisttlitiiN of Lm-tnror/ 
horihii- Lei inmr In nltliei- Hnr- 
lli-ul in rul rinni Si'lniii'o, or 
Itrnumeuial tlnrtlcuhnre In 
Uii> I Ji'piii'lniniii uf Hurtlcul- 
tm-i; mid I> 1 iiiii Health. Ilnth 
liovltlnitN ill-lull beiHUBii of re- 
tlriuiwntH. 


Annlli-imts Hlimiid hold un 
udvitiii-cd dfMiroo lit hortlcultu- 
I'ul xrlnnr.il. artnnee, or an 

uiipllod hi Inin a mid luive 

anin-opi-iatn exnerlnnro in 
tam.'hliiii und/ur research. Cx- 
i*r>r It Hr. in oust -harvest phy- 
Nlnlmiy would be desirable for 
thr llnrtlcultural Plant Srlen- 
l-u prmlilun and in nursory/rm 
lluwors for die Ornamental 
Horticulture position. 


Salary will be determined 
miordlnn to experience end 


qualifications, but will be In 
tha rarmn oi NZS22.07 7 to 
NZ$30,544. 


Further derails or the posi- 
tion, together with conditions 
or uppointmonr, may be 
obtained rrom the Secretory 
General, Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Appta), 36 Gordon Squarq, 
London WC1H OPP, or rrom 
thu Reqlstrni- of tlie Universi- 


ty. with whom applications 
close nit 4 January 19B5. 
Ill 


University of 
Warwick 


TWO LECTURESHIPS 
IN FINANCE AND IN 
ACCOUNTING 


There in a vtii'iuK-y for one 
li-rlii r»*r in ti-ucti, i-naoarcli and 
nulillNh in Hit* Hold or rorpo- 
rai<> llnniutiil muitatiDinent/ 
rinmicliti murknt theory. Cow- 
■lit l lad yo min urnriiioies In 
mi idinlliifi and rinnncn, in 


rconoiiilrs or in management 
M-lniir. and with some prac- 
tli iil/tddrliliiu rxiterloni-c urn 
mu uiiriiiirii to apply. 


A prufOMtlunaliy qualified 

mi t with a ntrunn ro- 

Hi-arrh Iniorn.si Is also ro- 
uulrril. Tim ucrniinHnn iintl 
11 n mice ni-dtip is led liV VrofeH- 
ani- btoWitri Ifaduoa. and ia 
part nf tlio Si lioul nt luiliml- 
■ Ini nml lliislnc-sn Sllnlli-s. ll 
pinvldi"* it whl*- mow- «»i 
i>i,|,i .i-i null l»-s | or pur>- mid 
•■pplleil i rM'iu i ll. 


The miptdnlmriili wilt he 

un Ihe lottiirnr uceln 

L 7. 1*111 • 114,1 S3 p.a. (iiiuil 
raieer iiniS|*eclM nXlsI fnr 
Itiiise nf lihih tninlliu Anal 
i.ililire. Hlnrtiini ilitlns am 
iH-inil In tile. 

l-nrilier ih-tiillN Irim lha 
lieuloimr. ilulverMty nf War- 
wlik. Coven try I.V4 7AI. In 
win un nniilluitluiih clnrtiidlim 
the iiaiuen nt ilirej* i-HerneiO 
shnnlil he i*enl liV tilth Nuvmii- 
l*r| I ‘184 IIIIOIIIIU UMernilre 
No. I3/A/8-1/I.. 133-J61H III 


Unlveraityof 

Glasgow 


IJepurlmrnt of puthology, 
Glasgow llnyol Infirmary 


SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PATHOLOGY 


Appili ailnitH qre Invited for 
the above- pml. The appointee 
will pitrliripale In ul J ae f: 


ur.t duate and pmdgruduota 
(raililiiu, clinical aiademic re- 
srarrii and In the general 
hlstuiHitlioloay dlegnnstlr ser- 
vlie of the hnspltul. 


Salary will be fixed accord- 
friu to plaiement on the Uni* 
vareiiv stale for cllnl^el 
teachers. The inaxlnuiiti on trie 
th.nlor _ l-f'.'orera eceta 
L‘43.6'40 I £516, 080 wllh con- 
siiltant hiatus). Honorary 
nrailtnt) will be rtetermlticd py 
Ihn fjrnatsr GliDriow Heellh 
Hrxard. 


(:«ndli)«m wishing to v isit 


tlie’drinirirnent er e jilVltgj “ 
rnlilu'.i fir. llufiB s , ,n Jf “JJ-S* 
r:i«.n..ui finvni infirmary. 


few® 1 


f urther purtli piers may JJ* 
uhtalnrd I ruin tta 


inel unirc. Unlverelty 

Irih& 01*4 IIOO. where 


ill iniiwn* — * 7 .’ , 

upplltai Inns 1 1 2 
frill Uin nairirx and addresses oi 
uni in'irn then tlircn referees 


sh-iiiid b*i lodged “D OC Hrtu« 

fill !»•:« ember, I tads 


"Hi 


The University of 
Sussex 


temporary 

LECTURER 

inartificial 

intelligence 


4 th« CogulMvr studies 

(inuumx in ih* Sfj!® 0 ' 
lal kun'ti. .‘ ro fLv« 
jeDr to 30tH bep*«nhsr 


University of 
Surrey 

Department of Mechanical En- 
fllncarlng 

RESEARCH OFFICER 
■ROBOTICS 


n*nrES?™2 «***»» ior « wall 
JhiJ i graduate with sult- 
a h °*rmrlonce, or 


” ■ worxor recently 

completing a Higher Denrea, 
actively involved In an 
^fi^Pp/is° r 6d robotics nro- 


™ mvrm ea In an 

’ponaored robotics prct- 
iP.- t -..T! ll> ronceniod with 
dealon and development of 
dw.«miV ocl4 K ,H lnB * ru ntenl for 
[nn!, n,n c robr, t perrormanco 
mcninireinent Involving opta- 
technology. The 
Loudidate should have a strong 


electronic englneerlnp hack- 

mdrid 1 * , 2™! 8 wl l" be ro- 
*° deatqn and teat 
annloQue and digital circuit 
bpfrtej with s minimum of 
Miparvislon. bo that the ln- 
etrunwnt ran be completed to 
industrial standards. 


This la o one year appoint- 
ment, In lha first Instance, end 
salary will be up ta CB.S36 par 
annum (under review) de- 
pending on age. qualification* 
and experience. 


particulars can be 
obtained from Professor G,A. 


Parker I Teh 0483 571281! 
Ext. 485). Applications in lha 
form of a curriculum vitae (3 
^JUles) including the names 
and qddreaaea ol two refersea 
sll Pii l fl. b “ »«U to the Person- 
nel Office (JLG), Unlveraityof 

C^XH^Vkovte 

iHE 4 s. q « u 5T 5 198, referBnc<1 3S „ a , / 


The University of 
Sussex 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN THE CENTRE 
FOR CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 


Applications are Invited 
from graduates In one of the 
relevant science aubjarta for a 
temporary Lecturer in the 
University's Centre for Con- 
tinuing Education. whose 
work Includes extra-mural 
and post-experience courses . 
It Is honed tn appoint either in 
tin* field of information Tech- 


no] ony/Com put I np or In one of 
tlie Environmental Sciences: 


Dlotouy/Na turnl History. The 
uppolntmont will be from 1st 
April 1983 to 30lh September 


Salary at a low point on the 
cturer scale £7.530 


Lecturer 

£14.925. 


Sand sol (-odd rowed en- 
velope 16 a 9 ) for further 

f iartlculnrs and an application 
orni to Mrs L. Vivian, Per- 
eonnel Offlco. Tho University 
of Sussex, Suanex House. Pal- 
mer, Qrlohton BN1 9£tH. 
Closing date for anulicatlona 
23rd Novnmbar 1984. 

(53271) HI 


University of 
Aberdeen 


llupartinant of Englnonrlna 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP/ 

LECTURESHIP 

INENGINEERING 


AnpJIrutloiia nrn Invited for 
n .Hnnlnr Lncluroshlp/Loe- 
lui'eahtpln Ennineerlnu ton- 
uliln fruni I .lunuary 1085. The 
nnpnrimant provlden a four- 


Vi**ir in i Hied counio In civil, 
olncllrnl and mnrhnnlcnl en* 
nlnnerlnu which allows spe- 


chillnoLlnn during the final 
two yours of tho course. Mb- 


two y iiurs or tuo course, Ma- 
jor inochlno r o a p on stbtlll lea 
will be 111 UIO ares or the 
iiiorlmnica ana - _propertie* or 
maiarlaia. The person 


niainrim*. • .id 

appointed will be expected to 


gMUUIKIOM — — --r 

liave a proven research record 
and/or sign If leant industrial 
oxpnrlanco In e field associ- 
ated with the mechanic* or 
processing of onglneorlng 


materials. Profprenco will bo 
given to candidates with ex- 
perience In one or morn oi *no 
followlTio fields - materials 


IUDUTTIHM 

aclonco, metal foritilna, pa- 
lymer engineering, manufac- 

robot Its. 


Unlveraityof 

Glasgow 


LECTURESHIP 
IN ANAESTHESIA 
ATTHE 

ROYALINFIRMARY 


Applications are Invited for 
a Lcclurnitlilp in AnaeoihnMu 
at the Uayal lnflrmnry. 
Glasgow. 


Salary will he fixed oernrd- 
(nq lo placement on Ihn Uni- 
versity scale lur cllnicul 
learlinrs. The maximum on tho 
Lnciurunt' scale la £17.360. 


Uunilidfltas must noaxeas a 
Fellowship or the- Faculty of 
AriBOftlhoilMs or equIvulaiH 


L ‘ a y* iru mi vuiani 

Ruq UiI cal coil , 1 hti a\ic cissst \»1 


” •* J “ ■ Ii 1*1 BUI LU361 UI 

randldate win partlrlpnln 
“ttlvdy in teaching uucf in 
clinical, laboratory or animal 
«w»rcU far which excuitent 
tucllltlea are avallsbln. Re- 
levant clinical duties will be 
undertaken, the clinical grad- 
ing being determined by tho 
greater Glasgow Health 
Board. It Is anticipated that on 


appointment at the Senior 
Registrar grade will be 


appropriate. 


Further particulars mny b<* 
obtained from the Academic 
Personnel Of flea. University 
or Glasgow. Glssouvv 012 
8QQ, Where applications (12 
copies), giving the names and 
addresses of not mom thou 
three rarei-aes. should be 
lodged on or bnforB 3rd De- 
cember, 19B4. 


noVuw?. asaM -01 " R a f , 


The Queen’s University 
Belfast 


LECTURESHIP 
IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 


This lectureship is simod at 


the strengthening or teaching 
and research In tiia University 
In Information Technology, ft 


ta tenable from 1 January 
1985 or surli other date at may 
ba arranged - 


Any candidate, suitably 
qual [fled fn Computer Scien- 
ce, will be considered. Ths 


successful candidate may be 
naked to teach courses on 
computer architecture or logic 


design. Previous experience of 
teaching and research in Com- 


puter Science would be advan- 
tageous. 


Salary scale Is £7.522 
£14.928 per ennum with con 


trlbutory pension rights under 
rSSU or USS. Initial placing 
on scale depending on age 


Further particulars may be 
obtalnod from tha Personnel 
Officer, The Queen’s Uni- 
versity of Belfast. BT7 1 NN. 


Northern Ireland. Closing 


date: 30 November 1984. 

(Plenso quote Ref. 502/ 
THE8). (33233) HI 


Unlveraityof 
Newcastle Upon tyne 


CHAIR OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


Applications aro Invited for 
the Clialr of Philosophy from 


candldatos whose special Held 
or Interest la preferably in one 
of the central arena of Phllono- 

B hy. Tlie Clialr Is vacant ar 
tn appointment will tnl 
effect on lat October 1983 


Rotary will be on tho Pro- 
reasons! rungs. Meniberahlp 
of a University auporannua- 


3 r a University 
on schema will 


auporannua- 
be raqutrod. 


obtained rrom the Registrar, 
University of NewcoaUe upon 
1>ne. 6 Kensington Torrnco. 
Newcastle upon Tyne NE1 


Newcastle upon Tyne NE1 
7 RU, with whom applications 
(13 copies) gtvlna the namaa 
of not more than three re- 
ferees muit be lodged not 
later then 7th DacBmber 1984. 
Candidates from outside the 
British Isles may submit one 
copy only. (98332) HI 




per annum, with appropriate 
placing (scales under review). 


Further particulars end ap- 
plication forms from yne 
Secretary. The University. 


VISITING 

FELLOWSHIP 


Aberdeen', with whom sb- 
pllCitloni <2 copies) should I ho 
i^ed by 23 November I0BJ. 


1989 - 1086 

The College proposes to 
elect to a one year nan- 
atlpandlery Visit) no Fel- 

lowship a diatlhoulstiert sehd- 
lar from abroad who will will 


ba spending the academic year 
1985-6 in Oxford, The Fallow 


University of 
Glasgow 

SECRETARY OFTHE 
UNIVERSITY COURT 


1300-0 114 W3IWIMI SMW a V..-.. 

will be entitled to Tree meals 
ami will ba a full member or 
tho Senior Common Room, we 


or aha will ba sniltled to 
attend meetings of tlie Oov- 


ornlno Body »nd to use all 
College facilities. The College 
hppes to bo able to help with 
the provision of accommoda- 
tion Tor the Fellows financial 
subvention may also be 
offered In certain circumst- 
ances. 


The Unlvoralty Court lo- 


Further, details^ may be 
Dtatned from the Senior 


f'-SLv-Si; 

should be weft 


Tutor. The closing data for 

isM'ffio)" J “ u H r r 


Vft' * W 


•native axnerlenca oat a senior 
I oval of responsibility within 
•h. hinhir education system. 




UI 

service. 


University of 
Bristol - 


The University proposes to 


^sgj? -var vwf *k 

J ta.*. fWnn'iMtil applteatlona 


AODllCAtJona are welcomed 
frSmwell qualified candidates 
In Theoretical or Applied Eco- 
ndmlcs. Starting date by, 
arrangement.. 


iJKKinrr *rsir pareonno* — ■ ■, — , .... ■ _ 

v... on .*5SSlJ1K 

anlf-sdrtressed *»*■ . (throe roplsa - November. 

ya rfrPi«l“» an app/tcsiion f untienll’^” 0 Ftlrlhar pBrW v U h5?'*i»t f |nod 

. jHgoiiBBSJlL!! BUUBSSl 


form ig Mr* L- 
HuMl Dill‘S bu 
ot 


'Further particulars _ of the 

ffl^>sfrg5;.ssi!rM? t W 


fr.il .’*«<• 4 ' 




TheStudonts' Union of 
St. David’s 
University College 


Mae angen 
Gweinyodwr 


UNION 

ADMINISTRATOR 


ar Undeb 
Myfyrwyr Coleg 


Lnmpuhir rMiiiirm u Union 
Aflnilnlktruiar. 


GWEINYDDWR 
YR UNDEB 


Sulnrv stale; C6 . 3 1 0 
£11.619 under review . 


Prlfysaol Dow I Sant. Llun- 
br-dr I'ont Steffan. 


Anplv K'-'Vln Holdr lilnr . 
Stuilmt Union Prisshleiit, 
5.D.U.C., LamiHtinr. Dyfftd 
SA4H 7CI3. To): *0970) 422 
hi 9. 


GfHddru nyffou £6.310 - 
£11.619 yn <a<.-l c-l hudulydn 


Ccinlsiluii I: Kovtn llnl- 

dririaD. Llywy(li) Untirli v 
Myfyrwyr. Colon FNfmiial 
llmvl Sant. Ll/mhedr Haul 
Sttlisn. rjyiutl. Flon; iOSIOi 
422 619. f932DO) HI 


Fellowships 


THE MURIEL & PHILIP BERMAN 
FELLOWSHIP FUND 
P.0. Box 1255 Jerusalem 91904, Israel 


POST-DOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS 
FOR 1985-86 

At the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


Berman Fedcwre are Mtected on tea baste a( demonstrated atoaltenos In teak 


studios, promise ol distinction In iheir cfiosen fields of upectalUsllon and queries 
of mind, Intel loot and character. 


Candidates may apply not taler than 3 yeere alter oamptetion of than doctoral 
dlnmtatian. 

The Fofkwshlps are tanahto for ona year but may be oxtended lor on additional 
year. Tha grant ccvora l ravel and reaBonablo living ox ponses. 

Prospocllve candidates. Including liraoNe abroad, may obtain appUcaflon forme by 
writing to lha above address. 

Comptotsd application terms mute reach Jerusalem noi later than January 31, 


MK 

Tho Unlvoralty has a number ot olhar funds tor lha award of Poat-Donornl 
fellowships- Applies trie who are not awarded a Berman Fellowship will 
Mitomailaally be oonalderod for one of those other awards. 

(171231 


THE QOLDA MEIR FELLOWSHIP FUND 

P.0. Box 1255 Jarusalem B1B04, Israel 


POST-DOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS 
FOR 1985-86 

At the Hebrew University nf Jerusalem 


Golds, Weir Feiiovre ore Mtected on *» baata of dainonalrawd ouoaUsnca in tealr 
alirdsa, promtae ol diatinotlon in Dialr choaan nakfa of spectelkuilon and quaHtiaa 
oi mind, Intellect srd ensraoter. 

CwMfttetaa may ajvty not taler than 3 years after compigiton oi Uwir doctoral 
dtaaartitfon. 

Tha Falowahipe are tenable for one year but may bo extended for an additional 
year. The gram oovara Iravai and reatonaUa iWng expanses. 

Prospective candidates, Including Israelii abroad, may obtain spptoalton fonni by 
wrtlkig to the above sddraM. 

Completed BppOcetXxi forms mute reach Jarusalam not later than January 31 , 
1885. 


Ths University has a number of otlior funds for tha award of Po at- DoNoral 
fellowships. AppUcanla who ore not ewardad a Barman FaflowsMp wifi 
automatically ba conitdorod lor ana ot thaw other awarde. 

(17122) 


University of 
Birmingham 


University of 
Wales 

Pritysgol Cymru 


S entro of Wee* African 
esin naaocletlon vvlthtlia 


UNIVERSITY 

FELLOWSHIPS 


Department or Sociology 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

Applications ora Invited for 
this post to undertake nn 
anthropological study of 
working woman ■; social 
warida bMod In the West 
Midiande. Tha poat la ^funded 
by the E8RC from let January 
1983 tor 21 montha. Appll- 
cania should have under taken 
field work at doctoral level. 


Jmltad number of Fel- 


lowship* wltt he offered by 
tiia University In session 
1 985-Bo. available for tenure 


at tha follovvliifl Constituent 
Institutions:- 


Tiia salary will be on the 
Research fallow 1 A Scale 
E7.I90-EI 1,619 (under ra- 
vlaw) olue auperannuntian. 
h^xl^num starting salary 


The Unlvaralty Collage or 
Wales, Abaryatwy th . 

Tho Unlvaralty College ot 
North Walea, (Bangor). 

Unlvaralty College, Car- 
diff. 

Tho University College ol 
Swansea. 

UWIST, (Cardiff). . 

The University of Walea 
Collage of Modlelne. 


The Fellowahlpa, tenable 


for two years from 1 October. 
1983, era Intended lor adv- 


Further particulars from 
Mrs JE Butler, Senate Divi- 
sion. The Ro»i»wy ,Un 
or Birmingham. PO Box aoj, 
Bdpbeston, Plrmlnphem BIS 
2TT, to whom applications 13 
r.opln») including full oufrl 


■ ou^i Di a iiiidiiupm ■ %»» 

ancea reaoorch without llrilta* 
tlon or subject, and era open 
to graduates of any Universi- 


ty. Candidates should possess 
a reaoorch dagrea. Fellows 


will not be ollowod to register 
for a Ph.D. degree. 


ferae* should be sent bj 


The . stipend will normally 
be C 7.1 90 In the first year, t 
rialnq tp £7,630 In the aacond;-v- 
this Is at present under re- 


Appllcante should obtain 
detailed conditions governing 


The University of 
Aston in Birmingham 


the appointments, together 
with an implication form, 
rrom Ihe Realatrar. . of the 


Management Contro _ 
£8 RC work Organisation Re- 
search Centra 

RESEARCH FELLOW 


from the Raglotrar . of the 
InatttuUon they wish to entar. 
or from tho Registrar of Iho 


University. The completed 
form should ba lodged, with 


the Reptelrar, University of 
walea. University Registry, 


Applications are invited 
from wall-auallflad graduates 
far a Research Fellowship ta 


Cathaye Perk. Carpllff. by i 
February. IBBS. (53261) H3 


work on' on a or more projects 


In the second . phase of tha 
Centra’s programme. Thees 


projects era concerned with 
surveys of the 'designer*' of 


Balllol College 
Oxford 


work ' organisation, and of 
patterns or .wqi-k arganlsalion 
In Britain. A third project will 
focus on the sras.qt control. 
Experience with the design 
and aoaduct of comparative 
research r including surveys) f* 
particularly sought fpr this 
appointment, which le avail- 
able until 51 March 1BB7. 


SNELL 

rJUNIOR RESEARCH , 
FELLOWSHIP INLAW * 


Tho College pro pa -tea lo 
elect a Buell Junior Haaenrch. 


The com monel rip salary will 
vyluiln the range £7.190 ta 


Fellow In Law for three years 
With afloat Tram I October 
1985. Other things being 
equal preference will be otvan • 
to (11 s graduate of the Uni- 
versity of - Glasgow, (2) a 

g raduate of any Diner Scottish 
Ini varsity . 


9 per annum (under re- 


obtained from :th| 
Officer 


end 

.oi.ey bo 
the Personnel 


quoifrig 


(Academic _ Staff), 
— • 646/156. Uni- 


,_ r ..fltan In Blri 

B ;S' B o ,°r EI Cr '^; -o% 

1, Ext,. 4564. Closing 


The atlpend will be £9. BBS 

E »r annum with supparaonua- 
on, wltii • free meals and 
rooms for. In the cake of a 
married Fellow, a housing., 
allowance). 


Ext.. 4564. Closing ■ 
> receipt of appilcat 
rd November 


A poll cations should bo sent i - 
. to th e Col lege- Secretary .^from A 

dev 1 ' December" ■ 190*4. [ 
(53269 ) H2b 




I is^aaTi , .fia 

‘t -Tra.-s*i ■x^s^ftVfru'VSi.te s-i >«4 , 


day 1 December • 1984. 1 • 

(53263 ) H2b . • ) '■ .V 

S Jrii-fSVStS t a it *vS 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT „ 


Fellowships continued 


University of 
Stirling 

Dnpurtmucn ul Hiialnosn SIii- 
dli-s A IiiBtllute far RnnLI 
SlllfllnK 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

Tim FnllrAvthlp IB tejmlilr 
(nr I ypar from I Jniniar) , 
19BS. Tho Fi'lluyv will wnrk as 
u inenihi-r nf a project tnuni 
liivesri'juilnn structural 

( ham,'- and public pollrv in Ilia 
European I'anrl Imluylry . Tlio 
nust Is within ilm Instil ulb fnr 
RmuII Sluilies. 

Salary within tint range 
£ 6.310 - £ 8.975 (under re* 
• lew •. 

Further i>nrl Ir ulars are 
•iviillulili- Irnm lli>i Sctrciary. 
Unlterslly of Stirling. Stlrllnn 
: I KU 4 LA. Trl: 078ft 73171. 
1 T-*l. 2114 in whom npiillca- 
tlnns Ini liullnii the names of 
(wu referees sfiuuld Lie sent as 
sihiii in pL<BBlh|ii nriri lid lalor 
thou Ifllh November. 1084. 
■312031 112 


St. Hilda's College 
Ox Ford 

The Collet," i ir ii nose % in 
elect, with effm frtun I Octo- 
ber 1983. r wonian ns 

E.P. A.-B RERETON- 

SHERMAN JUNIOR 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

lor at i id I trs In rltiriiiiniri . 
madlrlno or tlir bloluuirat scl- 
one ci (with pret'erenre for 
chemistry i . The Fellowship Is 
tenable for two years, 
renewable for a third. 

Further itartlculnrs should 
he obtained from the Col If us 
Secretary to whom conipletmJ 
applications dll nliould be 
reiurued by Kth Jtinunry 1983 . 
(5421(1 H2 


Polytechnics 



LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 



DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL 
AND ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

ELECTRICAL POWER ENGINEERING 

To bo responsible for loading Ibis Division of the Department In 
reaped or course development, teaching and research In 
appropriate areas of electrical power engineering. 

Candidates should have a degree or preferably, higher degree. In 
the specialism required. Substantial research and/or Industrial 
experience will be an advantage. 

DEPARTMENT OP MATHEMATICS 

LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR LECTRUER OR 
SENIOR LECTURER 

o F vs^a nciea axis"/ ° " °* WOr * ,n ,lm compu,,n B action ■ number 
Ap^lloen le will be expected to possess eoademlo and/or 

F ^“«l|fl«9tfan9 In computing. For the senior posts, an 
« nd " rtBk S “ 10,8 , ln ooww development, 

, * , “ rc hor consultancy Is asuntlei. 

l^ m t ^ssr. u , v n q pi,T. sd flr,<li,,to ‘ r" 1 

ln on * “ '" ore 

* ncmE ^ ul ’ E - 

Salary: Principal Lecturer— E13.095-Ct6.467 

SanlorLoplurer— £11,175-214,061 

_ Lecturer II— E7.646-C1 2.099 

B^ ,0 £ u ^ <ornn contact the 
to ^■^«SI^ # L 4Y wpw ^ p .®5^^ n,0 i6odney House. ' 

■■ 12 BOX. Tel: 05t.gflr7 3581 ‘ 

adTOXoment* 14 day “ * ,om ,h * ■PP* -r * no * ° r 

|27iaa) 


MANCHESTER POLYTECHNIC 
FACULTY OF ART AND DESIGN 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
ARCHITECTURE AND LANDSCAPE 
(GRADE VI) REF. A/405 

’ T*J« papartevaifl offer* BA thfena) and Or actuate Diploma courses In 
1 1 Archliacture and landscape' Design. The courses ere appropriately 
recognised by their respective professions! bodies. 

Applications are Irwjied from suitably quajflod add experienced 
canddates with a proven record of relevant leaching, research and/or 
; Professional experience.' 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMUNICATION ARTS AND 
DESIGN (GRADE VI) REF. A/40S 

.The n — • ! ■ 


: a- '■ -—ivw niuiwtAiiiJl MA »* 

irgnjor ConvnunToaUon. Media With V 




ilc Deaton, DA (Hons) In 

■ - - • otoaraohv. „ 

Diploma in Thaajre. ' 

10 dwnoMtratob through retava'hl teaching, 
fwarch experienw. a km^edge ol ihw 

Safwy Seales: E17387-C191 70 per annum. 

The successful candidate for each post win be 
academlo leaderette and manage the _ 

' human and physical 

For further detaDs end an application form (returnable by 30 . 
November 1084} send * »elf addressed envelope quoting the 
wproprtaw reference number lo the Secretary, Mannheata . 
■.C,.FWhwqIo,'All Salntp, tfanptwriw MIS 8BH . 

I- I'l.' I >1 l*ru/'J • i ill r ii Vi . .i'.jnv>r:r.!| 

. i ‘ .. 

ii M paiaeerowiw^ieiT a . i w i ■ | , -> M ®'- | ' i| 'i ii ' 


jcted Id provide 
I’b reaou/ces boih 


HEAD OF 

DEPARTMENT 

OF 

ENGINEERING 

A major 
opportunity on 
'Silicon Strip' 

Salary Scale -£17397- 
£19170 per annum 

Bristol 
Polytechnic 


A 50 mile strip of the M4 from Swindon to Newport, bisected by the M5 at 
Bristol, is fast becoming Britain's most significant area of high technology 
industrial development. At the centre of the strip lies Bristol Polytechnic - which 
is currently undergoing an important change of direction to meet the fast 
moving demands of this industry. 

Our new Head of Department will therefore join us at an exciting time 
A new Engineering building is currently being constructed and will be opened in 
September 1985; a B.Eng course in Computer Aided Engineering Is belne 
developed to start in 1986. 6 

An exciting time indeed - and a tremendous opportunity for an 
imaginative and committed Head of Department. A strong background in 
research and/or consultancy, higher education and industry are the preferred 
requirements for the post - and candidates should possess the skills Fo build 
upon the close relationships which have already been forged between the 
Polytechnlcand local Industry. 

From a social and environmental viewpoint, Bristol remains one of the 
most sought after locations in which to live and work. The Polytechnic lies dose 
to the M4/M5 link and within easy reach of many very attractive rural areas. 

For further details and an application form, to be 
returned by 16 November 1984, please contact the 
Personnel Office. Bristol Polytechnic. Coldharbour Lane 
Frenchay. Bristol or ring Bristol 656261 . Ext 2 16 or 217.' 

Please quote reference number L/55 in all communications. 




Applications are invited for the following posts of 
Lecturer II/8enior Lecturer, available from 1 January 
1986. 

Faculty of Business and Social Science 

School of Business & Management 

OFFICE INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS & TECHNOLOGY 

School of Economics & Social Studies 

POLITICS 

School of Languages & European 
Studies 

CONTEMPORARY 
EUROPEAN STUDIES 
... -(Economics) 

Faculty of Science and Technology 

School of Applied Science 

BIOTECHNOLOGY 

Candidates should hold a good Honours degree in an 
appropriate subject with relevant poat-graduate 
r^arch and/or experience in the field of Industrial 
Mlcrobiology/Blochemlstry. Practical experience in the 
techniques of Recombinant DNA Technology 
advantageous. 

Salary Soale; £7,548 - £11,834 - £14,081 
Application forma and farther details ftum the Staffing 
Officer, The Polytechnic Wolverhampton, Molineux 
Street, Wolverhampton WVl 1SB, to whom 
should be returned by 13th November. 


117135) 


Faculty 
• Hob ii 

Department 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic . 

B»t 0 r^ 0 6°rt v “ nd 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Solaf-y £4,947 ■ £3.649 nor 
annum (award pandin e J 

ldertake' 


Oxford Polytechnic 

. Deportment or Blolooy 

POSTGRADUATE 

RESEARCH 

TRAINING 


Department of 
social and 
Political Studies 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

SALARY: £6,1 S3- £6,406 
Applicants are invited for 
the post of Research 
Assistant in the Department 
of Social and Political 
Studies. The successful 
candidate will be employed 
on an ESRC funded project 
on County Council 
Elections In England and 
Wales under the direction of 
Dr Colin Railings and Dr 
Michael Thrasher. The 
appointment la for eighteen 
months from January 1 986. 

Applicants should have a 
good honours degree in the 
social sclenoes together 
with some experience of the 
use of statistical packages 
(eg SPSS). 

Application forms to be 
returned by Monday 28th 
November 1984, are 
obtainable from the 
Personnel Office. Plymouth 
Polytechnic. Drake Circus, 
Plymouth PL48AA. Tel: 
0782 264839. 

17137 


Plymouth 

Wytedinic 


Lancashire Polytechnic 
at Preston 

School of Computing 

Applications aro Invited for 
the following posts: 

SOFTWARE SYSTEMS 
ENGINEER 
(Reft NT/84/85/36) 


Salary Orada: Scala 6: £8,134 
to £8.712 (pay award pond- 
Inal 36/4 hour, S day weak. 

Appllcanta ahould havo ex- 
perience in the aortware da- 
alan of camputor systems In 
alther a Dualnaas or lnduatrlai 

Environment. 

RESEARCH OFFICER 
(Ref: AA/162) 

(Limited Term Contract for 

S erlod of one year) 
alary Qrade: Lecturer II: 

.348 to £12.009. 


£7 


to £12. OE 


The peraon appointed will 
Join a team responsible for the 

f traduction of distance learn- 
nq materials In Uia 
Polytechnic’s “Training Tsch- 
nalaqy Programme” funded 
by the Manpowor Services 
Commission. The appointee 
will have a full understanding 


■Iff (o ' undertake' research 
into the occurrence, nature, 
currant uses and potential Tor- 

grs Ksr&.sr jvaJas 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

£4.947 - £fii649 

Appli&'d 


■ Three, vacancies for re- 

P-LhiS nnu J n ., ' and ’ Involve 

M l a n t°a io u “5S. 13 ijjSSffi: 

3ll t la* / ‘^'o n* ° 1 °u n ra d unit? 

i 

are orreredP " 0 proi8CU 

. and 

11 k . control mechan- 
isms on Ion absorption and 
h lg»ier plants. 

“oTfim" a,mulatJor > P t 


Trent Polytechnic 

Dop S r ^® I,t or Building and 
Environmental Health 

lecturer 

GRADE W 
SENIOR LECTURER 

inbuilding 

SERVICES 

<e T l hil^«f«. 1 i! ,06, ii p £r annum) 

JnJu h «l?y P T9 t a , S. aVat,,,b,8rrom ’ 

ahould hold 
HnrlmJi, d8t, X°° ° r diploma in 
£lSfS. ln *l Services and/or 
cor po rate membership of an 

KfSSSv prof ° 8Bion “ l “ 

VlrnrmllUi bBCKgrOUnd ill 00- 

^ce P i7d 1 a°. U i?. , bTa D . h,nB axpar| - 

I form or 
' I The 


ji* r annum 
pending) 

Itlona era Invited tor 


- ri-*-- , !' c 9. tl P na .ar o tor 

? Research Aasiatant to under- 
tako work on the subject of 

feWaBBSKt^lSSI- 

honours degree In the Social 
aclencea end u knowledge of 

HlS.£ w o . Itf^a* I" Intama- 
tlonal Relatione, together 
With an Interest In the enplIDa-' 
tlon of quemuetivs techrd- 
• qllfil. 


Influencing the uptake an3 

MB? .KfiHgg?' caro ,n .^« 
. E^& o , t h a > ip.r tA, , ol, “!' ,n 

9. Recombinant DNA technal. 

sg?;t con8 Mss^RS u ^ ( « 

tm U eteX M '“‘ n S'^P.®t«lS?9 


^rent 

cay»j noT^Su. 8 ^: 


iBMfc 


9) 


November 1984. 

H3 


of computing aclence and be 
able to develop this Into the 
area of Interactive video sys- 
tems. Baceiiee of ttie nature of 
this work considerable scope 
eslata for attracting further 
funding to the project from 
business and Industry. 

LECTURER II in 
COMPUTING 
(Reft AA/103) 

(Limited Term Contract to 
3 let March 1983)- 

Sslary Orndo: Lecturer 11: 
£7,B4B to £12,099. 

Tlie successful eppllcsiit 
will have experience In Bual- 
ness Computing, . systems 
Analysis and Design or a 
related topic. Tho post arises 
rrom tho secondment or atan 
In tha School to work on the 
BTEC “updating Tor business 
project. 

The Polytechnic la a centre 
for Information Technology In 
tho North West and conse- 
quently the persons appointee 
at this time will work In on 
environment of expenalon ana 
opportunity. Closing Date. 
l§th November 1984. . 

School or Electrical end 
Electronic Engineering 

TEMPORARY FULL- 
TIME 

LECTURER H/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

_ Applications are •“vltf'* (?£ 
the post of temporary Senior 
Lecture r/Lecturer II Jn 
above named sch ®°l IS 
periods normally not exceed- 
ing two academic terms. 

Applicants ahould prefer- 
ably have teaching “XperJonco 
In modern Electrical or Elec- 
tronic Engineering, but re 
levant lnduatrlai aapejlenoe 
may be offered ea en ottoma 
tlve. ■ 

Salary Beale: Lecturer n: 

£7,048 lo £12,099 ... la 

Senior Lecturer: fljiil? tQ 
£13, IBB (Bar) to £14.061- 


Middlesex Polytechnic 

School of Education 

• LECTURER 
INCRAJFT DESIGN 

technology 

WITH SPECIAL 
^FERENCE 
'TO TECHNOLOGY 

J 4,706 p.e. Inc. 
to join, a team of CDT 


c 

bar 


-Ph.D. 

p 9"if .£ I ’ B for £« Initial 
with the' 

possibility of an extonalon for 




«ree li> .en 


a further v4er , 


:2g«^ u a b te 

°v, 


loolno Date: Iftth Novetn- 
1984. Reference AA/16L 

AppIlceUon . for ??? 
further details for ell P®?*®! 
obtainable from the Person no: 
Office, Lancashire Poly 
technic, Preston f*R1 8TQ; 
Tel: (0773) 262027- H0 


PLEASE MENTION 

THE 

T.H.E.S. 



RETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2.11.84 

Polytechnics continued 


[Jrgit 


ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 

HEAD OF 
SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Suitably qualified and experienced persons are 
invited to apply for this post arising from the 
retirement of tne present holder in August, 1985. 
Salary £19,785 per annum (annual review). 
Removal expenses assistance. 

Details from Secretary, Robert Gordon's Institute 
of Technology, Schoolnlll, Aberdeen, AB9 1FR. 
(0224 833611). 

( 17146 ) 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

Lecturer Grade 11/ 
Senior Lecturer 

(£7 ,5 46-El 4.081 

par annum Inclusive) 

Apploanta ahould have on honours 
degree and relevant industrial 
ttpertencs. For those posts 
HpGcafiona from young engineers 
wio have recently qualified will be 
pertiouiarty vwlcomo. 

Tha Department oilers an extended 
U.Eng. degree as well os an 
enhanced B.Englhona) degree end a 
iWoma oou rae.^ sueoasahiTappllcaiiis 
w be encouraged to form Industrial 
Inks end lo undertake research. The 
Department operates lour SERC/DT1 
ynio rod Teaching Company 
'TOffsmmea In which tha successful 
Wonts may partldpala. 
farther detail* and application 
wire are available from: The 
weonnel Officer, Tilt Polytechnic 
Walw, Pontypridd, MM Qlam. 
»37 1DL Phones (0443) 406133 
M. 1031, 

floAfl date: 10 November 1984 
W 71712 

07102 


Polytechnic 
/ of Wales 


•Polytechnic of 
Central London 

^ °f Englnoerlno and 
Science 

HEAD OF THE 
SCHOOLOF 

^mechamcal, 

^MANUFACTURING 
AND MATERIALS 
ENGINEERING: 
GRADE V 

f ®5ve P omi«5!!2l ,c wl #* , ee to 
1 r Ca, *° n ® f° r th ® 
tflod 1 V.PSSJ'- Ir °7n well quol 


^Brmin5 n on lnduatrlai 
eiJia??' jr iJL, B “4, 1 * h ® under- 
“hillty to lead 

in one 

!*«N*7drt nB fleWa: com 

“■'fesaw as 

dtorSSl . mue t be 

s3G™^7,-sr,£?d r 


®e5* ud, °a ® nd pro- 

“ aojentlal. 
Juttos to 
nptefad th 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Faculty of Computing, En- 
gineering and Science 
Department of Electrlcat end 
Electronic Engineering 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER n 

Senior Lecturer £11.175 - 
£ 13.128 (Bar) - £14.061 
Lecturer II £7.348 - £<2.099 
Applications aro invited 
from well qualified candidates 
for the above poet. Ideally, 
candldatna will be young en- 
thusiastic engineers with a 


minimum qualification of a 
good Honours Degree In an 
appropriate discipline, and 
experience In one or more of 
tho following area: electro- 
nics, digital communications, 
CAD, VSLI and Computer 
technology. The person 
appointed Will be expected to 
pursue research work and to 
contribute to tlte development 
of couraea within tha depart- 
ment . Consultancy work in 
aaao'clatlon with Industry la 
encouraged . 


Application forma and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from The Personnel 
orricor. North Staffordshire 
polytechnic, Co I lone Road, 
Stoke-ou-Tront. Tall (0782) 
45531, Ext. 911. 

Closing ditto: Mnndiiy. 19tli 
Novmnhnr. 1984.(53230) H3 

Bristol Polytechnic 

Department of Accounting A 
Finance 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

nnf. Nu. L/120 

Wn require a fiill-tlnio lec- 
turor for one year commencing 
on 1 January 1085 and termi- 
nating .nn 31 December 1985 
to replace a lecturur on 
■erunmnant. 

The peraon appointed will 
be primarily a management 
accountant able to lecture on 
the Q. A. (Hone) Business Stu- 
dios degree and other Business 
Studies degree and other Busi- 
ness Studies courses but an 
ability to offer Financial 
Accounting will be an added 
advantage. Candidates should 
be qualified accountants and 
preferably with a degree end 
teaching experience. 

Solirjr Scale LI l £7.848 - 
£11.175 (bar) - £12.099 per 
annum SL £11.175 - £13,129 
(bar) - £14,061 per annum. 

The appointment will be 
made on tha appropriate scale 
according to relevant previous 
aervlca/expsrlence. (progres- 
sion from the L1I scale to the 
8L scale la In accord erica with 
the provisions or the Burnham 
Further Education Report). 

For furthor details and an 
application rrom, to bs re- 
turned by 12 November 1984, 
plesge contact the Personnel 
Office. Bristol Polytechnic. 

Ext. 216 or 217- 


MiddleBBX Polytechnic Coven 

PART-TIME P 

CRAFT DESIGN 
TECHNOLOGY P] 

TEACHER TRAINERS Li 

Tompurury parl-lhna rix 

(hourly puldt Inctnrr.ra In DDT Willi ' 

tuhchor education an: ro- dovclanni 

nulrcd rrom January 1985. ByKlcina" 

Areas lo be offered Includn ormanugi 

supervision of students on w _ 

arliqnl experlcncn und/or LE 

touching of selorlod modulos npvw 

on CDT cuunaes for B.Ed. OCjINK 

Cei-tiruuia and Diploma. __ CjtD 

*( .548 - 

Contracts fur up to a max- , 

Immn of uni- day a week ore With r 

nvoilablu. Torturing 


ntry (Lanchester) 
Polytechnic 


Letters of application and 
oncmiries should ba addressed 
to tho Doan or the Faculty or 
Education. Performing Arts 
and Combined Studies, Mid- 
dlesex Polytechnic, Trent 
Park. Corkfasters Road, Bar 
not. Herts. EN4 OPT. Tel 
01-440 5181, stating qual 
Iflcatlona. teaching experl 
ance, areas offered and times 
available. (53288) H3 


Middlesex 
PART-TIME 
LECTURERS 
IN DRAMA 

Opportunities for experi- 
enced higher education 
teachers Interested In contri- 
buting to degree level et udy of 
Dramatic Literature with 
associated practical work- 
shops. 

Most sessions ere two to 
three hours In lengtli over 12 
to 16 weeks — paid on an 
hourly basis, 

Please apply for interview, 
enclosing cv and details of 
snocialtema, toi Pauline 
Stuart, Head of tho School of 
Drama, Middlesex 

Polytechnic, Ivy House, North 
End Road, London NW1 1 
7HU. H3 


PLEASE MENTION 

THE T.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING TO 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Dnpurtmont nf Production Cn- 
Uliiourlnii 

PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER 

£13.095 - El 6.467 

With experience to lead 
development In manufacturliin 
systems msnuuemciit UphIiiii 
or management system (Ionian . 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

£7.548 - £ l2,099/£ 1 1 . 1 75 - 
£14,061 

With nxpnrlnnco hi manu- 
facturing systems nmnage- 
mant Including u background 
In software nssoclotad with 
the control and nionltorliia of 
these systems. 

Fnr on informal discussion 
Please telephone Dr. K-J. 
Stout. Head of Department on 
Coventry 24166. Ext. 278. 

Details from Personnel 
Officer. Coventry (Lancliea- 
teri Polytechnic. Priory 
Street. Coventry tplesse en- 
close e large self addressed 
envelope). Closing date 22 
November 1984. 

An equal opportunity em- 
ployer. (53249) H3 


Continuing 

Education 


Coleg Harlech 
Adult 

Residential College 

RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICER 

Applications are Invited far 
the above post funded by the 
National Institute Of Adult 
Continuing Education until 31 
March 19B6. The person 
appointed will be required to 
Investigate the educational 
and training neada (of kha 
adult unemployed In West 
□wynsddl In co-operntlon 
with local providers of adult 
education and Coles Harlech. 

Salary: £9.425 p.a. (under 
review). 

Applications by 19th 
November. 1984 to tha Rao- 
■etrar. Colag Hnrlecli. 
Owynedd from whom further 
particulars can ba obtained. 
(53243) HI 4 


Colleges of Further Education 


DIRECTOR 

(GROUP 7) 

Bath College of Higher Education 
(Incorporating Bath Academy of Art) 
Bath 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified and 
experienced candidates for the appointment of 
Director of this college. The appointment will be 
from 1 st May 1986, or as soon as possible there- 
after, and arises from the retirement of the present 
Principal, Mr N Payne. 

Further details and application form, returnable by 
16th November 1984, from Director of Education, 
Further Education/Community Services Section, 
PO Box 57, Avon House North, St James Barton, 
Bristol, BS99 7EB. Please enclose see. 

Avon la an equal opportunities employer. 

Education Department 

(171271 _ 


fimn 

COUNTY COUNCIL 



Number* L/W'inW^ Administration 

munication*. (53244) H3 


City of Binning! 
Polytechnic 


An equal opportunities em- 
ployer 

Faculty or Engineering and 

Department o/ ^ectranlc and 
Electrical Engineering 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN DIGITAL „ 
COMMUNICATIONS 

. Applications . are Ifrilrt 
from graduates will) rel* 
Industrial or research ex 
_ nee. The person eppoi 

“■S?or t S. H ®5Jn T J e 5!lf , 1S 

the subject are® of 


Council For National Academic Awards 

ASSISTANT CHIEF OFFICER 

AND 

HEAD OF DIVISION 

Applications are Invited for a post of Assistant Chief Officer and 
Head of Division. The Assistant Chief Officer and Head of Division 
will have major responsibilities for the woiTi of tho Council in the 
fields of Arts and Humanities and Business and Social Studies. He 
or aha will also have a central rolo in tha formation and Implemen- 
tation of policy. In external relationships, and in providing lhe 
main link between (ha Council and aoma forty of the Colleges 
offering courses leading to CNAA awards. 

Applicants should have appropriate experience. While experience 
of teaching, research and administration In the field of higher 
education would ba particularly appropriate, tha Council will also 
consider applications from parsons who have gained experience 
in posts carrying major responsibility In other fields. 

Salary Seals: f 2 2,B09-E 29,647 p.a. Including London Weighting, 
Salary on appointment will not exceed C27.192 p.a. 
Further particulars may be obtained from; — 

Assistant Secretary (Personnel) 

Council for National Academlo Awards 

344-354 Gray’s Inn Road 

London 

WC1X8BP 

Tel: 01-278 4411 

to whom applications, giving details of qualifications and ex- 
perience and the names of three referees ahould be submitted by 
27 November 1864. 

(171281 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


* 



T A S C 
LEEDS 


TRINITY AND 
ALL SAINTS’ 
COLLEGE 

BURSAR 


* 



T A S C 
LUOS 


Applications are Invited for the pool of Bursar of Trinity and All 
Saints’ College, a Roman Catholic Voluntary Collage, which has 
some 1100 undergraduate and postgraduate 8tudenl8, of whom 
300 are residents. 

Appllcanta should have relevant administrative experience, hold a 
professional qualification In accountancy or business 
administration, and be In sympathy with the alms of a Roman 
Catholic Institution. 

Safety te on the Local Government scale P02 (£1 3.725-E15.357 - 
currently under review), Scale 48/51, though an appointment 
above this may be considered. 

Date of appointment, not later than 1 June, 1985. 

Further partlaulara and application form may lie obtained 
from the Principal’s Office, Trinity and All Saints* Collage, 
Brownbarrie Lane, Horaforth, Leeds, LS1B BHD. Telephone: 
6532 584341. 

Closing date for applications: 21 November, 1984. 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

BURSAR 

P03 £11,703 - £12,738 p.a. (Under Review) 

REF A2. Rsqulrid at tha South aiimouBNi Initlluia ol Hlflhir Education, Cyncoid 
Contra, Cvdlff. Thb Ii lha Senior flranca pool within iho InHhuioaniltha mcmmIuI 


applicant will ba required to give financ'd advlca an all niiiMraaa waUu undortaJdng 
budget and raaaurcs control. Tha poat tioldar will bs required is dapullia tor thoChlaf 
Admin birdies O Hirer and boa mam bar of tha Initltuto'a Minaganiani Taam. Tha poat 
la otluaied wAhlri tha Initltuto'a Central Adm Ini itratlon Unit currently baaed al Cyncoad 
Contra. Applicants mud Ire Mly quail Hod occountonti. 

Application* ms walconwdfiom suitably qudfflod and axparianeadpaMlaiaflwdliai 
of thafr aax, marital statu*, rasa, religion, notour or dlaabllty. HaquMtt for apohallwt 
Tom* toROmparAMlbyatampad tHrenod anvriopd to ItiaPenonnal and Madina- 


mont Bantu* Offlear, Floors, County Haadquarlore, Naurpart Hoad, Card* f.CIOBIfi 
DATE 19lh NOVEMBER. ISM. Flaua quota Job rofaranaa. 


Staff Inspector 

£18,8Q4-£20,154 Kingston upon Thames 

To bs responstbM to the CWal Inspector for co-ordfoaBiig lhe work of the 
Inspectorate end provWtofl advice for the Colleges and lhe Authority al lhe ■ 
post'ie stage of education. 

Applicants should havo substantial teaching experience al tula slagB, some of It 
in a senior post. Experience of advisory work te desirable. 

Previous applicants will bs considered and need not re-apply. 

Application form from County Education Officer (Rot. NTP), 

County Hell, Kingston upon Thames, 8urrey KT1 2DN. 

Tel: 01*848 1050, Ext. 3170. 

Closing dafe 18 Noymnber 1084. (17130> 


Ealing College of 
Higher Education 

LECTURER I 
INLAW 

School of Law and Soqlnl • 
Sclenas : 

TO tftach Law at under- 
arqduata and other Is vela. 

Salary: M £6,897 .£11 ,499 
pa Inclusive of 1 London 
welphtlna- 

'Anpllaatlon forma and 
further details from Tha Chief 
Admin la tra tlve Offlear (TD/ 
■ml, Ealing Collage of Higher 

ucatJon. Bt Mary's Road, 

Ealing. London WS SHF. 

Closing data: 1 6th Novem- 
ber 1984. (53275) H8 


Conferences & 
Seminars 


. Univeriflity of ■' 
East Anglia 

CONFERENCE 


Research and 
Studentships 


TheUnlverslty of 
Sheffield 

Department of Building Sci- 
ence 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

SERC Climatological Data 
Base System 
rations are Invited Tor 
the above SERC runded post 
to develop and expend an 
letolofllcet data 
tem which hea bean 
d to easlat . In the 



1«jJtL"l eelnry in the range 
£7.190 - EB797S a year on 
Range 1A- 


COUNTY COUNCIL 


13) to whom 











THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Research & Studentships continued Co || eges and Departments of Art cent. * 


University of 
Nowcastlo upon Tyne 

NCB RESEARCH 
CONTRACT 

Annllrmiona are itivltod for 
in'* pom or Rust-arch Aasncliitc 
'ynhhi , . lie Onpartinrnt ot 
Civil EnuliiKi-rliin. Thu nuu la 
imiBlilri lor uno year unn cum- 
inniiccs m noun u s iioaaltile. 

Salary will tin m ilio Lutimn 
liolnt or Urn llaimn I A salary 
Ernie: EJ.l'iO - £11.613 per 
aiiiinm. 

Thn uliri of (he rnsr-nrcli In tu 
develop laboratory facilities 
for mi-auurlnii lieu t a of liytim- 
tlan af concrete. together 
wltli vnrly-upa para me tors. 
■Ml to corroliice tha results 
wlih sltn teats. 

Cancilrlatns shoultl pirns es* 
a tKiad Honoura rienrno prefer- 
ably In civil umiliiMirlno «ir 
rnlatud discipline . Ralovant 


research anil computing n < - 

C iarlencr- would be an advan- 
«ne. 


Applications with curricu- 
lum vitae Including three re- 
fer nen ahould be aunt by 
November ISih to: Senior 

Ansl.atant MeglHtrnr, iF.IM, 
Thu I hilve rally, 6 Kenning ton 
Terrnc*. Newcuntle uprjii Tyno 
Nfcl JfUJ from whom further 
dBialln may bo obtained. 
Please quote refurnnro TH£8. 
(3325ft) H I I 


Workers’ Ed uca fcion al 
Association 
Berks Bucks & 
Oxon District 
In collaboration 
with Oxford University 
Department for 
External Studies 

RESEARCHER 

Required to undertake an 
?E2 , E£{5..° r . r fi8 educational 
and aortal [significance or Ha- 
turn ta Laarn 1 caunaa for 
cairns. 

_ Appllconta should have a 
good flrat d agree and prefer- 
ably soma research ex per I- 

SuShV dlBclpjlnea 

miflht include psychology. 

eortolagy, aorta t anthropology 

wiu'hii "* “dull education. It 
Important for 
applicants to hava good Inter- 
personal skills- 

a detallH Teli (oae5> 
246270 8.30 am to 4.30 pm; 

..The past la full-time for 
three year*. Salary £6,406. 

The University College 
ofWales 
Aberystwyth 

BSKJJfflHS"* ot Chamtatry 
Iha'pMt of 0 "”™ Invited for 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 


finra Ttoad t arm or ana year 

t nf7.SE“ Adw5.“ WWVta,on 


'“““pf The post 

orant from 
WJ™. AO concerning 


supervision of 


- SSIR!"®** the Staffing 


13 

an b 

l 

ng large 


Appjlcq 

particul 


University of 
Liverpool 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
PURE 

MATHEMATICS 

Applli utloiiM ant Invlrrd for 
u past (Iiir idl'd by SEJICl of 
Hxnlur Research AaHlatuiit. 
(nimble fur up t>* Ihrcn yenru 
from I AprlL. I DBS, ur m hurm 
s* pus&iblr* thnrua fter. The 
appol ntm> should export to 
work wllli lira. a. Drnnm-r 
untl M.C.R. Butler un napocTB 
of the t henry mid/or npplicn- 
tlnnn of the representation 
theory of algebra*. wllli 
amphuli on dm AualHiidar - 
It fit oi i cnncnpu of aplit sequ- 
ence- and Jrcdurlblu map. 

Initial salary either £7.190 
ur £7,630 per annum. 

Applications, together with 
iho names of three refareea, 
should be received not Inter 
than 18 December. 1984. by 
Ulu Magistral-. Tim University, 
f-O, Box 147. Lfvnrpciul L6*J 
?. n5 v 7mm whom further par- 
tlriiJfirx a my be n bin Iliad. 
Quota. »Cf- R V/666/TJIES. 
(332341 u i i 


University of 
Warwick 

Centra for research In Ethnic 
Ralatlons 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

Applications arn Invited for 
a Ranuarrh Aaaaclate to join 
ina Education team at the 
Centre for Research In Ethnic 
Relations for a period of up to 
two years start (ng un January 
1st, 1983. The successful ap- 

B llcant will carry out resaarch 
i an. Inner-city multiracial 
secondary school. Relevant 
research experience Is essen- 
tial. II would also be an 
advantage to have school 
teaching experience. 

The appointment will be on 
the 8caEo £7, ISO - £11,613 
per annum (under review i. 

.Further particulars and ap- 
plication rorins Bvollnble from 
The Registrar. Uni vanity or 
Warwick. Coventry CV4 TAX., 
quoting Reference No. 1 2/n/ 
84/1.. Cloalng date for receipt 
Of applications la 33rd Novem- 
ber 1984 . (33846) HI 1 


University of 
Queensland 
Brisbane, Australia 

□epnrtmant of Civil En- 
gineering 

-RESEARCH 
POSITIONS 1986 

Wi positions lending 

fS la^nT 1 ! ■R.^ VV U I available 
JS. I" the Denartment of 

9 v| l I Engineering, University 

fefc^ssss3„* b ?a i ""i!«7a ; 

ssaK-aSFasis-jff 

emtosaTESssi; 

Honoura? 10 wlth Flrat C,M “ 

- .St lpsn d 5A8.072 
SAS.OSS. Closing Date : 1 st 
December 1984. 


- Further Info 
obtained by wr 

nssgr^s.t! 

Meak, Depart 
Enalnearlna, 
Queensland, p 


fasss'jsjgsl 

j Rararanca^|ioj 

1 
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eSm 

mts of Art 
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Rochdale 


■ " • A 

SL Mar 
Rochdkle 

rt ■ 

^8 Gate, 
OL126RY 

Principal] Di 

i»Sif. Q,,rrad 

anlof Oleavon 
Jr ' January fat 


LECTURER I 
IN A. V. AND 
RELATED STUDIES 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
IN THE T.H.E.S. PLEASE RING 
BERNADETTE ALEXANDER ON 

oi -mw9,my,.w 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

WELSH COLLEGE OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 
COLEG CERDD A DRAMA CYMRU 

Principal: Peter Flectcher 
Applications a/e Invited for me new post of:— 

VICE PRINCIPAL 

This national College provides conservatoire style training In all 
professional aspects or music and drama and offers degree, diploma and 
advanced certificate courses. The College occupies an Impressive new 
building fn Cardiff Castle Grounds, adjacent to [he Civic Centre. 

The Governors are seeking a person wllh energy and Imagination who will 
make a distinctive contribution to the further development ol the Colfege. 
Salary In accordance wllh Burnham (Further Education) Report Group 4. 
Application forma and further details may be obtained from:- The 
Director of Education (Ref. WCMD 2), County Offices, Kingaway, 
Cardiff, CF1 4JQ, to whom applications should be returned by 28 
November 18B4. 

(17(07) 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


^Postgraduate • 

^Scholarships; 1985/86 ! 

2 East Europe and Soviet Union • 

• Applications are invited for Scholarships offered by the a 

• Governments of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, German & 

• Democratic Republic, Hungary and Soviet Union for the « 

• academic year 1086/86. Awards available for 3,6 or 10 months. « 

• Candidates must be UK citizens currently engaged In ® 

• postgraduate research or Btudy at a British University or ® 

^ Institute of Higher Education and have some knowledge of the * 
f language of the country concerned. Application forms and * 

m further Information may be obtained from: The British Council • 
J (DEAD), 90-91 Tottenham Qourt Road, London W1P ODT. • 

• Closing date: 8 November 1994 (Soviet Union) 16 November • 

Z 1984 (East Europe). • 

J (17133) 9 

• tootoo* rrri ! 

• 0*0* o«o Ih0 I 

• OOMIOO i • 

: SS2::ssBntish • 

JSSSSgSS. Council. s 


Overseas 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF 
SINGAPORE 

Vx Department of Orthopaedlo Surgery 

Applkaltona ere Invited for one-year appointments as Fellows/ 
senior Fellows commencing In July 1986. Candidates should 
possess a bub medical degree together with relevant 
professtonal/hlgher academic qualifications. 

Successful candidates will parry out research In the following 
areas: ® 

Spine 

Paediatric Orthopaedics 
Orthopaedlo Research 

kpartWpate actively In the teaching of 
undergraduates and In olinlcal activities of the Department 

Laborator y toollltlea are available lor In-depth eludy Into apedlla 
^SaS7n^“ raconBtructlon, M analyels, 

Annual groaeemoiuments range as follows:.. 

Fellow _ S$30.660 - 63,670 

■ S S6 7 1 60O- 1 23.OOO ■ 

■ 18TQ£1 “S52.63 approximately) 

^e commencing salary will depend upoh the sucoeeaful 
candidate s qualifications and experience* the level of 


25% of his salary, the staff member’s contribution belna aubteof in 

? n?ontli.'Tlrt.'«im standing to the staff 
rhernbe^B cxedK In the 1 Fund may- be withdrawn whan 

5JSjS r ® n 98P«lra/Mplayala permanently. Other benefits 

Indgde. a- eettUng-ln allowance, ill ,000 (slnoleV 6r s«p rirS 

sS?SKfiSfS llJlz ^>“ 8,n9 ' •' 

S»Sfe«SSS5S5SSSSS 

saMisEE?--* -:S5aars. 


University 

of 

Botswana 


1 4 ■&rojuy£Z>4 Botswana 

1. African Language and Literature 
Applications are Invited for the Professor and Headship of the 
Department. Candidates mu9t have a wide experience^ |! 
Administration of a Department. Qualifications: aPhD^r ! 


analysis and llterture ol African Languages with siS 
reference to Southern Bantu (mainly Tswanafup to M a E 
Competence In both the linguistics and bral and modem 
llturature of Southern Bantu Languages will be a atrano 
recommendation. un 9 

2. University Library 

33s® 1 "- S3SE 1 jswa : 

added advantage. 


SALARY: Professor P18072-P21456 

Senior Lecturer PI 5804 - PI 8072 

Lecturer P9684 -Pi 6368 

BENEFITS; Contract addition of 30% and gratuity of 26% 

contributory Medical Aid scheme 
Homs Leave 

All applications should be sent by 20 November and directed to: 
The AsalBtant Registrar (STAFFING) 
University of Botswana 
Private Bag 0022 
Gaborone 
BOTSWANA 

1*7141) 


Professor 
Senior Lecturer 
Lecturer 


BENEFITS: 


UNIVERSITY OF GAPE TOWN 

Lecturer In Italian 
Language and 
Literature 


Applications are Invited tor the above post, vacant from 1 July 1986. 
Applicants should possess good academic qualifications In Man 
and be equipped to teach bofh the language and a fair range of 
Italian Ulerafure. A special Interest hi language teaching and/or In 
twentieth centuiy literature may be a recommendation. 

Appointment according to qualifications and experience will be mails 
on the sakny scale R12687 x 780-16 8B7 x 936-22 173 per annum 
plus a pensionable allowance ot 12% of the basic salary, with an 
annual bonus af nearly one month's salary and attractive stall 
benefits. In addition, salary revlsfona are expected shortly. 

Applicants should submit a lull curriculum vitae and the names and 

ito 



AUSTRALIA 
VICTORIA COLLEGE 

^ fl m " ltl P“ CollBflB ol Advencod Education creitwl by Bib 
M miuuonoieMlonnsrBuniood.RuadflnendToofakecVCalageaefldthaPraluin 

FACULTY OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
AND PARAMEDICAL STUDIES 
BURWOOD CAMPUS 

LECTURER IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 
AND PARAMEDICAL STUDIES 

— — - ^ (Residential CareServIce Delivery) 

“** " N,: - mcwrtly commenoed three yew Wptomeof 

gjgg* of toUtmiBl iMtttiw. rMtoentw gnd tairfly p«p««vm. To 

^*2“ ln can MnkB dattvery end puma wi «cdw 

ANghw dogfM In an appropriate diacipSna and a datalad IhaoreUcal and pracSeal 


^^^^MSor^atBdwfthawvieadallvofyiofdiMblBdhKlMdualahlflWydaetabla- 
L*tUfdf tt) -M20.991 ' 


: - A S2a.603-Atai.9Q4 fia. 

fisss 

^^^[^ ^^^.^^^"^ii^^BuTwoodCsrnpuaPBrBonnal Officer, wBh*4iom ■ 

of two nfKBM ahoutd Wflad no 

SS'S^toT'* 221 Burwood Wohw * yi BURWOO ° wc - 31 “- 

i . • ' '• 417103) 


luimemnii 



, j^TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2.11.84 


i g— — 

! Overseas continued 


RHODES 

UNIVERSITY 


PRINCETON 

UNIVERSITY 


GRAHAMSTOWN, 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Department of History 

Junior Position in 
Modem German 
History 


Applications are Invited from suitably qualified candidates: Irrespective of race, colour or creed, 
tor the fallowing poets: 

Professor/Serilor Lecturer In Experimental Physics In the Department oi Physics and Electronics from 
1 January 1985 or as soon as possible thereafter. (Interest In Digital Electronics would be a 
recommendation) 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer in Accounting from 1 July 1985 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer in Business Administration from 1 July 1985 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer in Clinical Psychology from 1 January 1 985 or aa soon as possible thereafter. 
Lecturer/Junior Lecturer In the Department of Journalism and Media Studies 
Ledurar/Junior Lecturer in the Department of Philosophy from 1 January 1985 or as soon as possible 
thereafter 

Juikv Lecturer In the Department of Physics and Electronics from 1 January 1 985 or as soon as possible 
thereafter. (Interest in Electronics would be a recommendation) 

Salary particulars relative to the above posts may be obtained from The South African 
Universities Office, Chichester House, 278 High Holborn, London WC1V 7HE from whom 
application forma and further particulars may be obtained. 

The successful applicant for the post of Senior Lecturer In Accounting, provided his/her qualifications 
and practical experience are acceptable to the Public Accountants’ and Auditors’ Board, may qualify for 
a subvention of salary. 

The Initial salary In each case will be determined according to qualifications and experience. Fringe 
benefits Include generous leave privileges * financial assistance towards the University Education or 
children at Rhodes University * service bonus subject to regulations. The successful applicants will 
become members of the University's Pension and Medics! Aid Schemes and qualify for a housing 
subsidy subject to regulation. 

Appllcatfons close on 16 November 1984. 


The Department of History at 
Princeton Unversity solicits 
applications fora junior position in 
the HiBtory of German since 1800. 
Applicants should hava a 
completed Ph.D. or be well along 
toward finishing their dissertation. 
Applicants should sand a copy ol a 
curriculum vitae to arrive by 
November 20. to: 


Jarrold E. Selgsl 
Department of HiBtory 
Prinneton Unversity 
Princeton New Jersey 08544 
USA. 


Personal 


LOANS TO SALARIED WOMIN 


from £30 nrnnted aamo day. 
Salaried Women's Postal 


Loans Ltd., 176 Regent St., 
Wl . For written quote apply 
01-734 1793. (1 1 103) H2l 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES £100 


ta £20.000. Written tarms on 
request. Regional Trust Ltd., 
31 Dover Street, Piccadilly, 
London W1A 4RT. Phone 
01-491 2934 or 499 5416 LOOO 


General Vacancies 


m 






m>m 


become 


-Trmrnrnmmr^,. m 


ljtit your time isn’t all taken up in the class- 
tpomi You’d get die opportunity to learn new . 
yourself. Yon might learn to^ become a Flight . 
^Officer. Or you could train for your 
Watchkeepiiig Certificate which would entide 
^ to stand on the bridge and ’drive -the ship. 
jW. become a meteorological forecaster 
$£• ?erye .wifb.the Royal Marines Commandos: * 


University of 
Wisconsin-Madison 


University ol 
Western Ontario 


Tht Du part muni or Sociology 
Invltoi, applications for tha 
position ul 


Conditional upon the 
availability of Funds, an open- 
ing Is oxpncled For 1983-86 
ForrocllvQ July I. 1 PBS). 


THE APPOINTMENT 
AT THE ASSISTANT 
OR ASSOCIATE 
LEVEL 


TENURED 

PROFESSOR/ 

ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSOR 


will bn limited term or prob- 
ationary. the nature and dura- 
tion or the contract dependent 
upon the <|uniiricatlona and 


Senior . anriologlau with 
distinguished International 
reputations for scholarship 
am) interest In graduate train- 
ing. or younn scholars wllh 
research records of exception- 


al quality and productivity, 
should npuly. Area open. Sal- 
ury negotiable. 


experience or the applicant. 
For the Assistant Professor 
level ( 1984-85 minimum 
S24.S7O.0O) the Ph.D. or 
equivalent Is expected. The 
successful candidate will show 


Informal inquiries and ap- 


plications should be sent (a 
Prof. G. Marwrlt. Chair, De- 
partment of Sociology, Uni- 
varsity of Wisconsin. 1130 
Observatory Drlvn. Msdison 
Wl 33706. An Equal Oppur- 


strong promise or rapid and 
successful progress to gradu- 
ate teaching and supervision. 
Hs/sho should demonstrate 


lunlty Employer. To ensue 
consideration. eppllcaiian 
should be sent by Decern bn 


potential or achieved strength 
In bath teaching lat all levels) 
and research. For the Asaocl- 


13. 1984. 153262) 


'oce rubor 
HIS 


ate Professor level (1984-85 
minimum 329. 212.00) an ex- 
cellent teaching record and 
substantial significant pub- 
lication will be required. An 
active research Interest fn Re- 
naissance non-dram atlc litera- 
ture (nreferahly with spe- 
cialisation In Sponsor. Milton, 
or Donne) Is sought. Closing 
date For applications: Febru- 
ary I. 1983. 


PLEASE 

MENTION 


SbikI applications to: Jamea 
F. Woodruff. Chairman. De- 
partment of English, Unlversl 

K of Western Ontario. Lon 
in. Ontario N6A 3K7, Cana 


THE 


da. N.B. Only complete -ap 

t illcatlnna, which Include a 
otter of application, n currl 


rulum vitae, transcripts ar all 
university records, and tha 
names or three referees whom 
the applicant has asked to 
write on his/her behnlf will faa 
considered. 


T.H.E.S. 


An equal opportunity em- 
ployer. (53263) HI 


when replying 
to 

advertisements 


ST CHRISTOPHER’S HOSPICE 

51/59 Lawr to Park Road, 
Sydenham, SE266DZ 
Telephono: 01-778 9252 


DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 


St. Christopher's Hospice Is seeking a Director of Studies for 
(he next 3 years to assume responsibility for (he education and 
training programmes In which (he Hospice Is Involved. These 
programmes are closely linked with the work In the Hospice 
wanls, Home Care and Family Centre and H Is expected that 
the Director will have relevant clinical involvement. The Study 
Centre staff co-ordinates training for all members of the 


WCHILM7 OISIII MiMiiiuiwM B — ~ 

Hosptee staff and experience Is also provided for students and 
visitors from Great Britain and other countries. A library/ 
resources centre Is being developed. Experience in education 
and training health professionals and administrative compe- 
tence must be demonstrated. Medical Practitioners, Psycho- 
logists, Social Workers and Clergy (with appropriate qualifica- 
tions and experience) may apply. Salary commensurate with 
eitderience. Enquiries should be directed to Dame Cicely 
Saunders, DBE, FRCP, Medical Director. A]ob description and 
application form will be sent on request. 

Closing date: 30th November 1 984. 

(17139) 


For all the infor- 
mation, please 
write tp Lt Cdr . . 
A JProsseq BSc, 
RN, Dept 450, Old Admiralty j* 

Building, Spring Gardens, London 
SW1A 2BE. You should be under 34, 
under 25 for women* and Have or ' 

expect a good sciencerba'sed j 

degree. Normally you should 

have been a UK resident for . NAyv 

mjf I fl . rfa ■ a i «• »'» 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
THE T.H.E.S. 
SHOULD ARRIVE NOT 
LATER THAN 
10AM MONDAY 
PRECEED1NG 
PUBLICATION 










tit jfwim am!iKwrw:4i4 













